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gerse  statement  from  Downing  Street  after  report  of  liaison  with  divorcee 


k 


resigns 
over  love  affair 


.  :JJy  Arthur  Lea.tht.wv  and 
James  Landale 

■  A' JUNIOR  Tory  minister  was 
•:  forced  io  resign  yesterday  over 
-  •  ’  allegations  that  he  was  having 
•  '  an  extramarital  affair 
i  The  abrupt  resignation  of 
u  Sod -Ridiards,  a  minister  in 

the  Welsh  Office,  immediately 

.  reopened  allegations  of  sleaze 
r  in  Tory  ranks  which  the  party 
has  sought  hard  to  dispel  over 
the  past  few  months.  Since  a 
'  Series  of  privateTife  scandals 
—most  notably  these  affecting 
the  former  ministers  David 
Meflor  and  Tim  Yeo  —  it  has- 
been  a  dear  if  unwritten  rule 
that  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  caught  out  in  this  way 
must  go  immediately.' 

Within  18  hours  of  a  Sunday 
tabloid  newspaper  publishing 
allegations  of  Mr  Richards's 
affair,  the  MP  for  Clwyd 
:  North  W fest  was  asked  to  leave 
his  post  ,E4rty  managers 
moved  swiftly  to  head  off  a 
potentially  damaging  wave  of 
sleaa;  allegations.  , 

John  Major,  was  ibid  of  the 
allegations  shortly  before  he 
left  Ranee  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing.  By  the.timehejzrived  at 
.  Downing  Street  at  lunchtime, 
Mr  Richards  Irad  resignaf" 
No  .fetters  wereexeftanged  • 
betv«di.him_and  foe  Probe 
^Minister-  A  terse  statement 
'from  Downing .  Street  said: 
"The-  Welsh :  Office.  Minister  - 
Mr  Rod  Richards  has  today 
offered  his  resignation.  This  ' 
has  been  accepted." 

\  The  News  of  the  World 
claimed .  that  the  minister, 
married  with  three  children, 
was  having  an  affair  with 
divorcee  JuhaEelthouse.  28,  a 
former  publicity  officer  for  the 
National  ■  Canine  Defence 
League  Senior  colleagues  of 
Mr  Richards  made  dear  that 


-  The  wife  Liz  Richards 
.  .  is  mother  of  three 

be  was  left  inno  doubt  that  his 
resignation  was  necessary. 
“He  has  bam  stupid  and  he 
knows  it  This  sort  of  behav¬ 
iour  cannot  be  tolerated,”  one 
said. 

“People  who  accept  high 
office  —  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  —  wear  an  England 
shirt,”  said  David  Evans,  a 
member  of  foe  executive  of  the 
Tory  backbench  1922  Commit¬ 
tee  and  a  former  parliamenra- 


Divarc6eJulia  Fehhouse 
was  PR  for  dog  society 

ry  private  secretary  at  the 
Welsh  Office.  “You  have  to  set 
an  example,”  Mr  Evans  told 
BBC  Radio  4’s  the  World  This 
Weekend  programme. 

The  rapid  resignation  sent 
shockwaves  through  Welsh 
Tory  ranks  but  although  con¬ 
stituency  offidals  voiced  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  disclosures, 
few  came  to  Mr  Richards's 
defence. 

“I  am  glad  he  has  come 


Radical  pictures 
from  Hockney 

* .  Britain's  most  celebrated  art- 
,  ist  David  Hockney,  has  been 
inspired  by  the  latest  inkjet 
■■ jprinting  technology  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  radical  new  body  of 
work. 

He  discovered  that  inkjet, 
offered  a  palette  of  kaleido¬ 
scopic  colours  with  an  incom¬ 
parable  radiance  and  detail 
that  blur  the  boundaries^  be¬ 
tween  photographs,  paintings 
and  the  viewer's  perception  of 

them - - P»ge3 

Hamburger  ban 

Political  horsetrading  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  right-wing 
Israeli  coalition  Cabinet 
began  with  triumphant  reli¬ 
gious  parties  demanding  the 
closure  of  the  popular  non- 
kosher  McDonald’s  in  the 
heart  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
establishments  as  tbeir  price 
for  joining — PageH 
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Mobile  phone  users 
‘face  cancer  risk’ 

By  Adam  Fresco  and  Un  Jenkins 

FIVE  MILLION  people  in 
Britain  could  be  at  risk  from 
developing  cancer  or  asthma 
by  using  mobile  phones.  Sci¬ 
entists  in  three  continents 
believe  foe  threat  is  so  great 
that  they  have  stopped  using 
foe  phones. 

A  mobile  phone  is  a  mini- 
radio  transmitter  which  sends 
microwaves  to  a  receiving 
point  up  to  several  miles  away 
and  it  is  feared  that  these 
microwaves  could  be  damag¬ 
ing  brain  cells  or  causing 
other  side  effects. 

Evidence  was  assembled 
from  research  carried  out  by 
scientists  in  Australia,  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Stockholm  for  BBC  1*5. 

Watchdog  HealthCheck  pro¬ 
gramme  to  be  screened  to¬ 
night  Their  experiments 
indicated  links  to  diseases 
such  as  asthma.  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  cancer.  Two  out  of 
six  scientists  said  that  they  had 
stopped  using  a  'mobile  phone 
and  the  others  said  they  did  so 
“only  when  essential". 

In  America  several  people 
are  bringing  personal  injury 
claims  against  plume  com¬ 
panies  and  a  $25 million  (£16.5 
million)  fond  for  research  into 
the  health  effects  has  been  set 
up  by  the  phone  industry. 

The  programme  inter¬ 
viewed  neuroscientists  at  the 
University  of  Washington  m 
Seattle  who  reported  damage 
to  DNA  in  foe  brain  cells  of 
rats  exposed  to  microwave 
radiation  similar  to  that  emit¬ 
ted  by  mobile  phones.  Their 

.  _ “Knt-cnnrs" 


could  develop  inside  the  brain, 
causing  cell  damage. 

Volkswagen  (JK  has  derid¬ 
ed  to  issue  a  warning  with 
each  new  car  not  to  use  a 
mobile  phone  inside  the  vehi¬ 
cle  because  the  company  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  fields  generated  are 
injurious  to  health. 

The  National  Radiological 
Protection  Board,  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency,  says  there  are  no 
proven  risks,  but  it  has 
sponsored  the  construction  of 
a  £100,000  “phantom  head” 
made  of  polymers  and  plastics 
which  mimmic  skin  and  tis¬ 
sue.  It  is  fined  with  sensors  to 
detect  microwave  radiation. 

Spokesmen  for  both  British 
Telecom  Mobile  and  Vodafone 
said  last  night  that  their 
service  fell  “well  within"  safety 
guidelines. 


Tm  trying  to  cur 
down  to  four  or  five 
calls  a  day" 
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clean  but  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
his  family.  He  has  brought 
this  on  himself  and  paid  very 
dearly  for  it.”  said  Sir  Eric 
Howells,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  in  Wales. 

Mr  Richards,  who  has  been 
married  for  21  years,  was 
appointed  to  the  Welsh  Office 
in  1994  after  winning  his  seat 
with  a  6.050  majority  at  the 
last  election.  He  gained  a 
reputation  as  an  effective  and 
combative  performer,  earning 
foe  nickname  “Redwood’s 
rottweiler”  after  working  for 
John  Redwood,  the  then 
Welsh  Secretary. 

He  lists  his  recreations  in 
one  parliamentary  guidebook 
as  rugby,  cricket  and  family. 
His  wife  and  three  children 
are  missing  from  Who’s  Who, 
which  adds  two  other  pas¬ 
times.  walking  and  games. 

A  fluent  Welsh  speaker.  Mr 
•Richards  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  Llanelli  and 
studied  economics  at  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Wales  before  obtain¬ 
ing  a  short  service  commission 
in  the  Royal  Marines.  In  the 
mid-1980s,  he  joined  the  BBC 
as  a  journalist  before  becom¬ 
ing  a  political  adviser  to  David 
Hunt,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  Wales,  in  1990. 

Mr  Richards  made  head¬ 
lines  last  year  when  he  was 
forced  to  apologise  after  de¬ 
scribing  Labour  councillors  in 
Wales  as  “short,  fax,  slimy  and 
comipr.  He  was  also  repri¬ 
manded  by  Mr  Redwood  for 
saying  the  Welsh  had  an 
inferiority  complex  and  no 
sense  of  self-worth. 

Mr  Richards  refused  to 
comment  on  the  allegations 
yesterday  as  he  left  the  family 
home  in  Rh os -on-Sea.  Colwyn 
Bay,  with  his  two  sons.  It  was 
believed  the  boys  were  return¬ 
ing  to  their  public  school  after 


Rod  Richards  returns  to  his  London  home  after  resigning  as  junior  Welsh  minister 


the  mid-term  holiday.  His 
wife,  Liz,  had  earlier  left  with 
their  daughter  by  car. 

Mr  Richards's  rapid  depar¬ 
ture  contrasts  with  the  process 
that  has  preceded  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  other  ministers  at  the 
centre  of  allegations  about 
their  private  lives.  David 
Mellor.  the  former  National 
Heritage  Secretary,  remained 
a  minister  for  more  than  two 
months  alter  the  disclosure  of 


his  affair  with  actress  Antonia 
de  Sancha  in  the  summer  of 
1992.  He  finally  resigned  after 
disclosures  that  he  went  on 
family  holidays  paid  for  by 
Mona  Bauwens,  foe  daughter 
of  a  PLO  paymaster. 

Tim  Yeo,  a  former  Environ¬ 
ment  Minister,  also  stayed  in 
his  post  for  several  days  after 
it  was  disclosed  that  a  council¬ 
lor  had  had  a  baby  as  a  result 
of  their  affair. 


Although  Dawning  Street  said 
that  a  replacement  for  Mr 
Richards  would  be  found 
within  days,  it  became  dear 
last  night  that  there  may  be 
difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable 
successor.  There  was  specula¬ 
tion  that  Sir  Wyn  Roberts,  a 
veteran  Welsh  Tory,  could 
return  to  the  Welsh  Office  as  a 
stopgap. 

Leading  article,  page  21 
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As  a  salute  to  a  great 
summer  of  sport, 
every  Monday  The 
Times  wffl  brfcig  you 
bigger  and  better 
sports  coverage  than 
arty  other  daily  paper, 
Section  2  today  has 
17  pages  of  sport,  and 
there  Is  a  free  24-page 
guide  to  Euro  96 


NEXT  WEEK 


BOBBY  ROBSON 

The  most 
successful 
England 
football 
manager  for 
30  years 
joins  The 
Times  team 
for  Euro  96.  Robson  will 
bring  his  European  and 
World  Cup  experience  to 
bear  on  the  biggest  sporting 
event  of  the  year 

ALEX  GREAVES 

The  first 
woman  io 
ride  in  the 
216-year 
history  of  the 
world  s  most 
famous 
horse  race. 
the  Derby,  a  t  Epsom  next 
Saturday,  will  give  her 
account  of  her  preparations 
and  her  race  only  in 
The  Times  this  week. 

Next  Monday,  she  nil] 
report  on  her  Derby 


Paris  may 
U-turn 
over  beef 

From  Ben  Macintvre 

IN  PARIS 

FRANCE  may  withdraw  its 
support  for  an  easing  of  the 
ban  on  British  beef  at  to¬ 
day’s  meeting  of  European 
Union  farm  ministers  m 
Luxembourg.  The  move 
comes  after  a  panel  of 
French  scientists  recom¬ 
mended  retaining  the  full 
embargo. 

According  to  Le  Journal 
du  Dimanche,  Phillippe 
Vasseur.  the  French  Agricul¬ 
ture  Minister,  told  the  head 
of  the  French  consumers' 
group  Que  Choisir  that  he 
opposed  a  relaxation  of  foe 
ban  on  beef  by-products. 

The  disclosure  came  as  a 
setback  to  hopes  that  Euro¬ 
pean  farm  chiefs  might 
grant  Britain  a  first  victory 
in  its  beef  war  as  British 
ministers  embark  on  a  conti¬ 
nental  offensive  intended  to 
mix  sweet  reason  with  a  new 
round  of  sabotaging  foe  £U 
machine.  There  had  been 
hopes  that  the  worldwide 
ban  on  foe  export  of  beef 
might  be  lifted  in  respect  of 
gelatin,  tallow  and  semen  at 
today's  meeting. 

Failing  foil  approval  foe 
Commission  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  lift  foe  by-product 
ban  on  its  own.  which  would 
inflame  many  consumer 
groups  and  politicians,  not 
least  in  Germany. 

Pressure  on  Major,  page  2 
Letters,  page  21 


Talks  called  to  save 
Millennium  project 

By  Daiya  Alb  erg  e,  arts  correspondent 


HEADS  of  Britain's  top  com¬ 
panies  have  been  summoned 
to  an  emergency  meeting  with 
Michael  Heseltine,  the  Depu¬ 
ty  Prime  Minister,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  for  talks  on  saving  the 
troubled  Millennium  celebra¬ 
tions  project. 

'  The  meeting  is  seen  as  a 
last-ditch  attempt  to  get  the 
project  off  the  ground  if  the 
celebrations  are  to  go  ahead 
on  January  1.  2000.  It  is 
believed  that  Mr  Heseltine  is 
anxious  to  encourage  the  lead¬ 
ing  companies  to  take  an 
active  pari  in  sponsoring  the 
plans  with  both  cash  and 
expertise. 

Among  those  attending  are 
Richard  Giordano,  chairman 
of  British  Gas,  which  owns  the 
70-acre  former  gasworks  sire 
in  Greenwich,  southeast 
London,  scheduled  to  be  used 
as  one  of  the  key  sites  for  foe 
event  and  Sir  David  Simon, 
chairman  of  BP.  A  spokesman 
for  BP  confirmed  the  company 
had  been  summoned  but  was 
unable  to  elaborate  on  what 
assistance  they  could  give  to 
the  project 

Estimates  for  the  cost  of  foe 
runwrf-the-century  extrava¬ 
ganza  range  from  £400  mil¬ 
lion  to  £700  million.  Virginia 
Bottom] ey,  the  Heritage  Secre¬ 
tary.  had  promised  £200  mil¬ 
lion  of  lottery  cash  on 
condition  that  private  funds 
were  found  for  the  rest 

With  all  lottery  recipients 
chasing  the  same  sponsors, 
that  has  proved  more  difficult 
than  the  Government  had 


expected.  As  The  Times  report¬ 
ed  last  month,  the  problems 
encountered  in  persuading 
sponsors  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  has  been  a  severe  blow. 

The  Government  views  foe 
event  as  a  showcase  for  Brit¬ 
ain  and  a  rallying  call  from 
Mr  Heseltine  is  seen  as  the 
only  way  of  persuading  foe 
more  reluctant  of  the  country's 
largest  companies  to  sponsor 
the  celebrations. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr 
Heseltine  plans  to  lean  on  the 
heads  of  industry,  asking 
them  to  do  their  bit  for  Britain. 
Apart  from  sponsoring  the 
event,  he  will  suggest  they 
lend  senior  executives  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  inject  an 
entrepreneurial  flavour  to  the 
project. 

the  Greenwich  Millennium 
Exhibition,  the  flagship  event 
of  Britain's  celebration  of  the 
new  century  to  match  the  1951 
Festival  of  Britain,  has  to  be 
ready  in  less  than  four  years. 

The  Millennium  Commis¬ 
sion  extended  by  six  weeks  to 
foe  end  of.  this  month  the 
deadline  for  finding  commer¬ 
cial  sponsors.  If  all  else  fails,  it 
will  face  the  embarrassment  of 
givinp  the  exhibition  to 
Birmingham,  which  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  final  competition, 
or  shelving  the  idea 
altogether. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the 
commission  said  last  night  it 
was  trying  “to  ascertain  the 
commercial  viability  of  the 
proposed  Millennium  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  is  at  a  sensitive  stage." 
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to  give  concessions 
in  beef  conflict 


By  Charles  Bremner,  in  Brussels.  Arthur  Leathley  and  Michael  Hornsby 


JOHN  MAJOR  faced  pres¬ 
sure  from  senior  Tories  yester¬ 
day  to  scale  down  Britain's 
campaign  of  non-cooperation 
in  Europe  if  the  beef  ban  is 
partially  lifted  this  week. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  pre¬ 
pared  lo  meet  senior  col¬ 
leagues  last  night  to  draw  up 
battle  plans.  pro-European 
Conservatives  urged  him  to 
offer  concessions  to  encourage 
further  easing  of  the  ban. 

Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Minister;  will  rod  ay  un¬ 
veil  in  Luxembourg  detailed 
proposals  for  speeding  the 
eradication  of  “mad  cow"  dis¬ 
ease.  The  latest  government 
attempt  to  ease  the  export  ban 
on  British  beef,  outlined  in  a 
130-page  dossier,  includes  a 
reworked  proposal  for  the 
slaughter  of  up  to  S0.000 
cattle,  mainly  from  dairy 
herds,  identified  as  being  at 
particular  risk  of  developing 
“mad  cow"  disease. 

Ministers  hope  the  action 
will  prompt  the  lifting  of  the 
ban  on  beef  derivatives,  such 
as  gelatin  and  tallow,  and  will 
be  followed  by  agreement  on  a 
framework  for  gradually  end¬ 
ing  other  parts  of  the  bain. 

Cabinet  ministers  insist  that 
Britain’s  policy  of  non-cooper- 


More  than  130  haulage 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  the  BSE  scare. 
The  beef  export  firm  G.  and 
R.  CadwaUader,  based  at 
Oswestry  in  Shropshire, 
blamed  the  mad  cow  crisis 
for  wiping  out  its  haulage 
business.  The  company 
said  it  was  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  firms  who  bad 
slashed  prices  to  survive. 
Abont  110  drivers  and  28 
office  staff  and  mechanics 
will  lose  their  jobs. 


ation  with  Europe  unli  end 
only  when  there  is  agreement 
on  the  derivatives  ban  and  the 
framework.  John  Major’s 
strategy  meeting  at  Downing 
Street  last  night  was  attended 
by  Malcolm  Riikind,  the  For¬ 
eign  Secretary.  Mr  Hogg  and 
other  senior  ministers  includ¬ 
ing  Kenneth  Clarke,  the  Chan- 
oeUor.  and  Michael  Heseltine. 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

Pro-European  Tories  lined 
up  yesterday  to  demand  a 
relaxation  of  the  non-coopera¬ 
tion  campaign,  after  Douglas 
Hurd,  the  former  Foreign 
Secretary,  had  give  warning 
against  “trench  warfare". 


Five  more  cases  of  new 
CJD  strain  diagnosed 


SCIENTISTS  have  con¬ 
firmed  a  new  case  of  the 
distinctive  strain  of  the  fatal 
human  brain  condition  that 
has  been  linked  to  the  “mad 
row"  epidemic  in  cattle 
(Michael  Hornsby  writes}. 

Up  to  five  other  people  are 
believed  to  be  suffering  from 
the  new  type  of  Creotzfddt- 
Jakob  disease  because  their 
symptoms  and  age  fit  the 
clinical  description  of  those 
shown  fry  previous  victims. 
All  are  understood  to  be 
under  42  and  to  be  showing 
the  characteristic  signs  of 
anxiety,  depression,  unsteadi¬ 


ness  and  abnormal  brain 
wave  patterns. 

They  have  been  listed  as 
“probable"  victims  of  the  new 
strain  by  scientists  at  the  CJD 
Surveillance  Unit  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Only  post-mortem 
analysis  of  brain  tissue  will 
be  able  to  prove  the 
accuxancy  of  die  diagnosis. 

The  Health  Department 
refused  to  comment  on  the 
five  cases  but  disclosed  that 
one  further  victim  of  the  new 
variant  had  been  confirmed 
since  March  20.  when  the 
Health  Secretary  disclosed 
its  existence. 
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notebook  with  inferior  battery  life 


...  in  short,  to  stop 
buying  an  over-priced 


you 


notebook 


•  75, 100  or  133  HHz  Pentium® 
processor 


•  High  resolution  10. «(’ svsa 
colour  screen 


With  a  75.  100  or  133  MHz  Peutium®  processor,  the  AST 
Ascsntia  J  puts  power  into  word  processing,  spreadsheets 
and  business  graphics  applications.  An  advanced 
ergonomic  design  featuring  a  large  palm  rest,  Smartpoinf* 
pointing  device  and  special  Windows* 95  keys,  provides 
comfort  beyond  yonr  wildest  dreams.  The  Ascentia  J  boasts  _ 
an  extraordinary  battery  life  as  well  as  integrated  16-bit  1 
. •  ■  -  sound  and 
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•  Integrated  Ik-bit  sound 

•  3-V  hour  Uttiium  Ion  battery 

•  ExeCare  24  hour* 
reparr/re  placemen*  service 


Pentium* 


sound  and  a  10.4"  high 
SVGA  colour 
screen.  The  Ascentia  J  also 

comes  with  one  year  of 
ExeCare  -  AST's  24  bour  repair  or  replacement  sendee  throughout  Europe*. 
Feature  for  feature,  the  Ascentia  J  Series  has  taken  the  notebook  computer  to  a 
higher  plateau  in  personal  comfort  ease-of-nsu  and  vatae-for-money. 
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Quentin  Davies,  MPfor  Stam¬ 
ford  and  Spalding,  said:  “If  we 
have  the  ban  lifted  on  the 
derivatives,  the  Government’ 
has  obtained  a  very  large  part 
of  its  objectives  and  it  would 
be  natural  if  we  at  that  point 
were  able  to  respond  in  de- 
escalating  this  crisis," 

Jim  Lester,  MP  for 
Broxtowe.  said:  ‘I  am  genu¬ 
inely  concerned  that,  after 
starting  this  particular  tiger 
running,  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control,  contrary  to  our 
genuine  interests.  The  quicker 
we  can  de-escalate  and  get 
back  to  considered,  sensible 
discussions,  the  better." 

Sir  Leon  Brittan.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  European  Commis¬ 
sion,  3lso  urged  ministers  to  1 
consider  scaling  down  the  i 
non-cooperation  polity  if  the  I 
beef  derivatives  ban  is  lifted. 
“Let’s  start  the  de-escaiarion 
process,  if  the  lifting  of  the 
byproduct  ban  goes  through, 
by  lowering  the  level  of  non- 
cooperation.  even  if  it  can’t  yet 
be  totally  removed,"  he  said. 

As  Mr  Hogg  seeks  to  win 
over  EU  colleagues  today  with 
his  fullest  package  of  propos¬ 
als  for  eradicating  the  BSE 
risk,  Mr  Clarke  and  Eric 
Forth,  the  Employment  Min¬ 
ister.  will  be  exercising  the 
non-cooperation  policy  in  ad¬ 
joining  rooms  by  blocking  EU 
financial  and  social  measures, 
some  of  them  long  supported 
by  Britain.  Tomorrow  Mr 
Rifkind  will  open  what  the 
European  media  is  calling  a 
charm  offensive  in  European 
capitals  with  a  visit  to  Brussels 
to  pur  the  merits  of  Britain's 
case  to  Jacques  Santer.  the 
Commission  President 

The  non-cooperation  policy 
does  seem  to  be  generating  a 
desire  among  Eurocrats  and 
European  politicians  to  defuse 
the  crisis  and  dear  the  way  for 
normal  EU  business.  The 
Irish,  who  take  over  the  EU 
presidency  in  July,  are  lobby¬ 
ing  hard  to  clear  the  decks  of 
beef  before  their  term  begins. 


The  Caledonian  Canal-  £20  million  to  repair  leaks 


Caledonian  Canal 
‘facing  closure’ 


By  Gillian  Bowditch 
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THE  Caledonian  Canal  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering 
works  of  early  19th  century 
Britain  and  a  key  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Highlands  econo¬ 
my.  is  in  danger  of  dosure 
unless  E20  million  is  raised 
for  emergency  repairs. 

The  canal  is  leaking  so 
badly  that  most  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  29  locks  designed  by  the 
engineer  Thomas  Telford 
200  years  ago  are  In  need  of 
extensive  maintenance.  Tests 
are  being  carried  out  on  a 
daily  basis  at  Fort  Augustas 
in  order  to  keep  it  open. 

British  Waterways,  the 
Government-sponsored 
agency  that  runs  the  canal 
network,  is  asking  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Environ¬ 
ment  to  pay  for  a  four-year 
project  of  running  repairs. 
It  argues  that  the  safer}'  of 
the  public  is  paramount 

-Jim  Stirling  of  British 
Waterways  said  yesterday 
that  without  it  the  canal 
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would  certainly  dose,  possi¬ 
bly  as  soon  as  next  summer. 
“Ike  locks  are  deteriorating 
at  an  accelerating  rate.  Obvi¬ 
ously  we  would  not  be  able 
to  operate  it  if  it  were  not 
safe." 

British  Waterways,  which 
says  the  canal  contributes 
£14.5  million  to  the  tourist 
industry  of  the  Great  Glen 
and  keeps  almost  500  people 
in  jobs,  is  expecting  an 
announcement  on  funding 
in  July. 


Carey  says  Church  must 
adapt  to  seven-day  role 


By  Ruth  Gledhill 

RELIGION  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Dr  George  Carey,  yes¬ 
terday  called  on  the  Church  of 
England  to  adapt  to  the 
commercialisation  of  Sunday 
with  the  creation  of  a  seven- 
day-a-week  church.  . 

Concern  that  the  traditional 
sanctity  of  the  Sunday  sabbath 
has  been  diluted  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  modern  world 
prompted  Dr  Carey  to  call  for 
changes  in  the  established 
approach  to  worship. 

Arguing  that  Sunday 
schools  needed  no  longer  meet 
just  on  a  Sunday  he  said  that 
Christianity  would  decline  if 
the  Church  held  on  to  its 
traditional  sabbath  as  the  only 
day  that  should  be  reserved 
for  worship  and  prayer. 

Dr  Carey,  preaching  in  the 
Guildford  diocese,  said  the 
Church  must  become  a  “sev¬ 
en -day-3 -week”  Church, 
adaptable  to  the  demands  of 
today’s  technological  and  high 
pressure  society. 

“Such  is  tire  pressure  on 
Sunday  now,  through  com¬ 
mercial  expansion,  leisure  op¬ 
portunities  and  family  com¬ 
mitments.  that  if  we  allow 
Sunday  to  be  the  only  day  in 
which  Christians  gather  to¬ 
gether,  we  shall  find  commit¬ 
ment  to  Christ  diminishing." 
he  said.  “Sunday  schools  don’t 
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have  to  meet  on  Sundays. 
Bible  study  groups  can  be  a 
focus  for  worship  alongside 
our  regular  services  on 
Sundays." 

He  argued  that  the  Church’s 
Sunday  activities  should  be¬ 
come  “significant  elements'* 
within  a  wider  programme 
that  allowed  the  Church  to 
reach  out  into  the  community. 

Many  churches,  in  particu¬ 
lar  on  the  rabidly  growing 
evangelical  wing,  already 
have  services  and  Bible  study- 
groups  which  encompass  the 
entire  working  week  as  clergy 
come  to  terms  with  their 
flock’s  preference  for  shopping 
and  sporting  activires  on  the 


traditional  day  of  rest-  But  Dr 
Carey  believes  more  needs  to 
be  done,  and  that  the  talents  of 
the  laity  must  be  better 
tapped,  to  secure  the  future  of 
the  Church  in  a  changing 
society.  He  called  on  the 
Church  to  cease  its  self-centred 
approach  and  to  look  out¬ 
wards  into  the  wider  world. 

Dr  Carey,  criticising  the 
prophets  of  "doom  and  de¬ 
spondency"  who  saw  a  bleak 
outlook  for  the  Church,  said: 
“Our  priorities  have  often 
been  church  centred,  perhaps 
with  survival  as  their  focus. 
But  we  need  to  move  beyond 
survival  and  beyond  mere 
maintenance.  The  gospel  is  for 
everyone." 

Dr  Carey,  preaching  at  the 
Rushmoor  Arena.  Aldershot, 
at  an  "evangelism  celebra¬ 
tion".  added:  “We  live  in  a 
society  which  is  losing  touch 
with  its  spiritual  and  moral 
roots,  ft  is  confused  and 
struggles  to  make  sense  of 
what  it  believes.  Individual¬ 
ism  and  relativism  have 


seeped  deep  into  our  culture." 

The  Archbishop  called  on 
churchgoers  not  to  build  barri¬ 
ers  around  their  Church. 
’’ Don’t  make  the  finer  points 
of  doctrine  a  reason  for  closing 
doors  on  people  whose  under¬ 
standing  of  the  faith  may  be 
woefully  inadequate.” 
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Talks  set 


Curfew  opposed 


Labour  leaders  backed  away 
from  calls  by  Jack  Straw  for  a 
night-time  curfew  to  stop 
young  children  roaming  the 
streets.  The  Shadow  Home 
Secretary  had  suggested  al¬ 
lowing  councils  to  order  a  9pm 
“lock-up"  on  children  aged 
under  II  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
late-night  crime.  Donald  Dew¬ 
ar.  the  party’s  Chief  Whip, 
said  that  he  was  “not  sure  that 
a  curfew  would  be  a  workable 
solution".  Mr  Straw  had  said 
that  curfews  seemed  to  be  a 
sensible  way  to  deal  with 
roaming  gangs. 


Visa  lottery 


Record  numbers  of  young 
Irish  people  from  both  sides  of 
the  border  have  applied  for 
American  visas  under  this 
year’s  lottery  draw  that  gives 
successful  applicants  the  right 
to  live  and  work  in  the  United 
States.  Up  to  500  people  will 
be  told  in  July  that  a  computer 
has  selected  their  names  at 
random  for  visas.  Applicants 
must  have  been  educated  to 
sixth-form  level  or  have  two 
years'  skilled  work  experience 
in  the  past  five  years. 


Housing  cost 


Bad- housing  breeds  a  “yob 
culture",  encourages  crime 
and  costs  the  National  Health 
Service  more  than  El  trillion  a 
year,  according  to  a  report  for* 
the  National  Housing  Fbrum^ 
published  today.  The  cost  of 
modernising  Britain’s  hous¬ 
ing  stock  is  put  at  £10  billion  a 
year  for  the  next  decade,  but 
the  report  claims  that  money 
spent  now  would  save  lives 
and  money.  The  forum  in¬ 
cludes  local  authorities  and 
housing  associations. 


Tube  defences 


A  team  of  police  officers  has 
been  set  up  to  counter  the 
effects  of  a  terrorist  nerve  gas 
attack  on  the  London  Under¬ 
ground  and  other  Metro  sys¬ 
tems.  The  British  Transport 
Police  acted  after  the  gas 
attack  by  a  doomsday  sect  on 
the  Tokyo  underground  in 
which  more  than  ten  people 
died.  Officers  are  equipped 
with  protective  clothing  simi¬ 
lar  to  suits  used  in  the  Gulf 
War  and  equipment  able  to 
detect  nerve  gasses. 


Flyaway  success 


A  rural  airport  once  derided 
as  a  ridiculous  project  is  now 
heading  for  an  annual  passen¬ 
ger  turnover  of  250.000  people 
and  yearly  profits  of  £400.000. 
Knock  airport  in  Co  Mayo 
celebrated  its  tenth  anniversa¬ 
ry  at  the  weekend.  Fliglirs 
travel  to  and  from  North 
America  and  England  and 
passenger  levels  are  expected 
to  reach  250.000  by  1998. 
Building  the  airport  cost  £12 
million.  £3.5  million  of  which 
was  raised  by  a  local  priest. 


Inspectorate  clamps  down  on  police 
‘fishing  trips’  to  clear  up  crime 


By  Stewart  Tendler 
CRIME  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  Home  Office  is  to  crack  down  on  the 
way  police  extract  confessions  from 
convicted  prisoners  after  concern  that  the 
pressure  of  meeting  dear-up  targets  is 
creating  an  abuse  of  the  system. 

New  national  guidelines  for  officers 
will  ensure  that  con  rioted  criminals  are 
not  credited  with  crimes  they  might 
confess  to  but  did  not  commit.  In  future 
police  officers  working  to  dear  any 
backlog  of  unsolved  crime  will  have  to 
cross  refer  any  confessions  with  existing 
evidence  and  will  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  rely  solely  on  "fishing  trips’*  to 
interview  prisoners. 

Drawn  up  by  the  Home  Office’s 
inspectors  of  constabulary,  the  new 
guidance  to  police  uffioers  will  recom¬ 
mend  more  precise  paperwork  after  fears 
that  bogus  confessions  might  be  used  by 
officers  under  pressure  to  meet  perfor¬ 
mance  targets  in  cutting  crime.  There  is 


already  worry  that  there  is  a  wide 
variation  between  forces  in  the  number  of 
crimes  solved  by  the  prison  visits. 

Tire  new  guidelines  will  be  t|w  third 
attempt  in  ten  years  that  the  Home  Office 
and  the  inspectorate  have  tried  to  police 
the  long-established  system  of  visits,  and 
to  prevent  abuse.  Guidelines  were  first 
introduced  in  1987  and  were  re-issued  in 
1994. 

Earlier  this  year  two  West  Midlands 
officers  were  suspended  and  investiga¬ 
tions  launched  after  allegations  from 
former  prisoners  that  they  were  given 
trips  to  public  houses,  hamburger  bars 
and  sex  sessions  in  return  for  confessing 
to  crimes  they  did  nor  commit. 
Lasrweeka  reponbythe  HomeOffice’s 

inspector  of  cnnstabulaty  on  police  in 
northeast  London  questioned  the  reliance 
on  visits  to  dear  up  domestic  burglaries 
and  criticised  the  supervision  bv  senior 
officers.  Scotland  Yard  has  already 
brought  in  new  guidelines  in  the  past  few 
days  after  criticisms  by  the  inspectorate  of 


practice  in  one  part  of  London  and  the 
London  guidance  is  modelled  on  the 
planned  national  announcement 

Under  the  existing  guidelines  the  visits 
can  be  made  only  if  a  prisoner  requests  to 
see  police,  where  he  has  made  admissions 
but  refuses  to  let  them  be  placed  before  a 
court  or  where  new  evidence  has 
emerged.  The  visits  should  be  authorised 
by  an  assistant  chief  constable. 

□  Closed-circuit  television  should  be 
installed  in  custody  areas  of  police 
stations  in  London  under  proposals 
aimed  at  allaying  public  concern  over 
deaths  in  police  stations.  The  multi- 
mill  ion-pound  plan  is  one  of  a  series  of 
recommendations  in  a  report  intended  to 
reassure  residents,  especially  members  of 
the  ethnic  minority  communities, 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  ffoliee  area. 

It  also  recommends  that  a  senior 
Scotland  Yard  officer  should  immediately 
consider  relieving  from  duty  any  officer 
involved  in  a  case  where  a  person  has 
died  in  custody. 
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to  avert 
threat  of 
post  strike 


Leaders  of  Britain's  postal 
workers  and  the  Post  Office 
agreed  yesterday  to  hold  new 
talks  on  pay  and  working 
practices  in  an  attempt  to  head 
off  the  first  national  mail 
strike  for  almost  a  decade.  The 
decision  follows  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  2-1  vote  in  favour  of 
strike  action. 

But  talks  are  unlikely  lo  take 
place  until  next  week,  after  the 
dose  of  the  Communication 
Workers  Union  annual  con¬ 
ference,  which  began  yester¬ 
day  in  Blackpool.  A  strike 
would  bit  domestic  and  busi¬ 
ness  customers  severely,  since 
senior  postal  managers  ac¬ 
knowledged  privately  that 
they  would  be  unable  to 
mount  any  significant  mail 
services.  Under  government 
employment  laws  a  strike 
would  have  to  begin  within 
four  weeks  of  yesterday’s  vote. 
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ilggg^  the  most  beautiful  printing  of  photography  I  have  seen.  The  colour  is  almost  physical9 

Hockney’s  earner 
new  technology  in  focus 

ByDalyaat  RRnnr  *  ...  _ _ 


ASADOURGUZEUAN 


By  Dalya  Alberge,  arts  corresponded 

ffTER  faxes  and  photocopi¬ 
ers.  Britain's  most  celebrated 
Jmng  artist.  David  Hockney, 
has  been  inspired  by  the  latest 
inkjet  printing  technology  to 

Produce  a  radical  new  body  of 
work.  J 


Hockney.  59,  an  artist  who 
has  always  seen  technology  as 
just  another  tool  of  expression, 
nas  created  photographs  that 
do  not  look  like  photographs. 

his  heroes  Picasso  and 
Matisse,  Hockney  can  never 
resist  experimenting  and  inno¬ 
vating:  inkjet  technology,  he 
discovered,  offered  a  paJette  of 
kaleidoscopic  colours  with  an 
incomparable  radiance  and 
detail  that  blur  the  boundaries 
between  photographs,  paint¬ 
ings  and  our  perception  of 
uiem.  Hockney  has  never 
considered  his  activities  as 


distinct  from  one  another  and 
inkjet  printing  -  which  in¬ 
volves  dye  being  sprayed  with 
extreme  accuracy  at  a  surface 
at  a  rate  of  4  million  15  micron 
droplets  per  second  —  further 
narrows  the  divide  between 
them. 

The  works,  to  be  unveiled 
today  at  Salts  Mill  in  Saltaire. 
near  _his  home  town  of 
Bradford,  mark  an  important 
departure  from  his  earlier 
experiments  with  both  paint¬ 
ings  and  photography. 

These  are  mesmerising  im¬ 
ages  that  explore  illusion  and 
space  and  bewilder  the  eye. 
Titles  such  as  Photograph  of  a 
Photograph  with  Photograph 
of  a  painting  with  motif  tease 
the  viewer  into  playing  spatial 
games:  photographs  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  paintings  juxta- 


Jonathan  Silver  with  the  print  Photography  is  dead 


Hockney:  sees  artistic 
possibilities  of  camera 

posed  with  the  actual  paint¬ 
ings  and  interiors  featuring 
people  looking  at  the  paint¬ 
ings.  A  canvas  on  an  easel  is 
juxtaposed  with  the  actual 
still-life  it  represents  and  a 
photographic  detail  of  one  of 
his  other  paintings. 

In  one.  called  Photography 
is  dead.  Long  live  painting, 
Hockney’s  painting  of  a  vase 
of  sunflowers  is  photographed 
next  to  the  actual  objects: 
playing  with  reality  and  per¬ 
spective,  he  has  painted  the 
lower  part  of  the  vase  on  to 
another  piece  of  paper  lying 
on  the  table,  but  photo¬ 
graphed  so  that  it  appears  to 
be  standing  next  to  the  real 
thing. 

Taking  the  idea  a  step 
further.  Hockney  suggested 
siting  a  huge  jardiniere  of 
sunflowers  in  the  gallery. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  com¬ 
menting  (hi  the  ideas  he  was 


Six  members  of  family 
of  13  die  in  house  fire 

By  Audrey  Magee.  Ireland  correspondent 


A  MOTHER  and  five  of  her  II 
children  died  m  a  fire  that 
swept  through  a  house  in  die 
Irish  Republic.  Breda  Maher. 
48.  was  killed  with  two  sons 
and  three  daughters  by  the 
blaze,  wHcft  is  believed  to 
have  been  started  by  a  grill 
that  had  beeri.Jefi  an.  *  h 

Three  of  Mrs.  Mahertj^ons 
were  still  in  hospital  last-night, 
one-  in  a  critical  condition, 
while  the  remaining  three 
were  not  in  the  house  in 
Pbrtariingtan,  Offaly,  when 
fire  broke  out  early  yesterday 
morning. 

The  dead  included  Martin 
Maher,  25,  Barry,  12,  Joanne. 
9,  Fiona,  6,  and  Martina,  2. 
Their  father,  Alo  Maher, 
raised  the  alarm  and  escaped 
injury. 

Anthony  Maher,  an  uncle. 


said  one  of  the  sons,  Vincent. 
17,  had  blamed  himself  for 
causing  the  fire.  “Vincent  said 
he  left  the  grill  on  and  he  was 
telling  his  father  it  was  all  his 
fault."  Mr  Maher  said. 

__  Colm  Maher,  25,  who  was 
in  a  critical  condition  in  hospi- 
tal  last  night,  suffered  serious 
burps  trying  to  rescue  his 
younggr  brother  Barry,  who 
had  muscular  dystrophy. 

Mr  Maher  said:  “Colm  was 
carrying  Barry  on  his  back 
downstairs  when  the  whole  lot 
collapsed  under  him  and  he 
lost  toe  wee  lad  into  toe  fire. 
Grim  was  just  a  ball  of 
flames.” 

He  said  they  wrapped  him 
in  a  blanket  and  laid  him  on 
the  grass.  He  was  repeatedly 
muttering  the  phone  number 
of  his  girlfriend,  who  was  mi 


holiday  in  Galway  and  un¬ 
aware  of  the  fire. 

Experts  were  yesterday  ex¬ 
amining  toe  bumt-out  shell  of 
toe  house  to  determine  toe 
cause  of  toe  fire.  Anne  Ryan,  a 
neighbour,  said  she  rushed 
out  to  find  it  in  flames.  "All  the 
roams  were  filled  with  fire  and 
there  was  only  toe  sound  of 
bursting  glass.  There  was  no 
sounds  of  distress  inside" 

On  Wednesday  last  week 
the  local  community  held  a 
fund-raising  event  to  buy  a 
wheelchair  for  Bany  and  send 
him  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes.  Cathy  Honan,  a  local 
senator,  said:  "They  were  a 
very  united  family.  Breda  and 
Alo  were  like  two  lovers.  They 
would  go  around  holding 
hands  —  and  that  was  after 
eleven  children." 


Joanna  and  Fiona  Maher,  who  died  with  their  mother,  sister,  and  two  oftheir 
eight  brothers  as  fire  gutted  their  house  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  yesterday 


Wiltshire  village’s  pipe 
dream  goes  up  in  smoke 


!# 


By  Adrian  Lee 

THE  British  company  that 
handcrafted  the  Rofls-Royce 
of  smokers'  pipes  has  dosed 
with  toe  loss  of  seven  jobs. 
The  Tils  head  Pipe  Company 
pipes  for  some  of  toe 
world’s  most  famous  pipe 
users,  including  Bing  Crosby, 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  and 
TomSeUeck. 

The  demise  of  Tllshead 
reflects  a  continuing  decline 
in  popularity  since  toe  1960s, 
when  pipe  smoking  seemed 
synonymous  with  sagadty. 

There  are  thought  to  be  fewer 

than  20  companies  making 
pipes  in  Britain. 

At  the  height  of  its  success 
TUshead,  baswi  in  a  Wiltshire 
village  of  that  name  on  the 
edge  of  Salisbmy  Plain,  pro¬ 
duced  315  pipes  a  weekat 

press  up  to  £1.200 apiece.  The 

company’s  James  Install 

pipe  was  widely  recognised  as 

one  of  lire  world's  finest 
A  creditors’  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Friday  but  unless  a 
buyer  can  be  found,  one  of  toe 
most  famous  names  in  pipe 
making  will  be  lost  Bany 

Jones,  the  managing  director, 

said  yesterday  that  the  com¬ 
pany,  founded  early  this  cen¬ 
tury.  has  debts  of  £80.000. 


Crosby:  smoked  pipe 
made  by  Tilsbead 

The  closure  was  greeted  with 
dismay  by  aficionados  of  pipe 
smoking.  Peter  Wiseman,  63. 
of  Orpington,  southeast 
London,  whose  collection  of 
158  pipes  indudes  half  _  a 
dozen  made  by  Tllshead,  said: 
“There  has  been  a  decline  m 
pipe  smoking  and  I  blame  the 
health  fascists,  but  there  are 
crill  many  of  us  left." 

Mr  Wiseman  is  secretory 

and  treasurer  ofrThe.^1^ 
Club  of  London,  founded  to 
promote  and  protect  toe  inter¬ 
ests  of  pipe  smokers.  The  dub 


has  448  members.  “The  young 
of  today  generally  don’t  want 
to  smoke  a  pipe  because  they 
think  they  will  lose  face  and 
suffer  ridicule."  Mr  Wiseman 
said.  “Any  fool  can  smoke  a 
cigarette  but  to  smoke  a  pipe 
you  have  to  know.whai  you 
are  doing." 

A  quality  briar  pipe  can 
take  five  years  to  make  and 
there  are  some 300  tobaccos  to 
choose  from-  Tbc  introduc¬ 
tion  of  flavoured  varieties  has 
hdped  to  attract  younger 
smokers  but  John  Duncan, 
former  president  of  the  Briar 
Pipe  Trade  Association,  fears 
pipe  making  may  become  a 
cottage  industry.  “We  need  a 
young  celebrity  smoker,"  he 
said  “Someone  from  Take 
Thai  smoking  a  pipe  would 
do  a  power  of  good.” 

The  popularity  of  pipe 
smoking  peaked  in  toe  early 
1960s  and  was  encouraged  by 
toe  pipe-smoking  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  Harold  Wilson.  The 
industry  stages  a  pipe  smoker 
of  the  year  contest-  Previous 
winners  include  Ian  Botham. 
Barry  Norman,  Fred  True¬ 
man  and  James  Galway.  This 
years’s  winner  was  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  principal  conductor  of 
the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


conveying  through  the  Pho¬ 
tography  is  dead  title. 
Hockney  said:  "Photography 
is  being  altered  by  drawing 
because  of  the  computer  —  ie 
.moving  bade  to  painting." 

He  said  his  latest  "works 
were  made  with  a  10  by  8 
camera  with  natural  light  and 
varying  exposure  times  on  a 
colour  transparency  film. 
They  were  printed  with  an 
inkjet  printer  on  heavyweight, 
textured  paper. 

He  said:  "How  long  the 
colour  will  last  is  not  known, 
but  has  been  thought  about  by 
the  craftsmen  involved  in  the 
process. 

“It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  printing  of 
photography  1  have  seen.  The 
colour  on  the  paper  seems 
almost  physical.  The  surface 
of  the  paper  itself  is  beautiful." 

He  added:  “Enjoy  the  mo¬ 
ment  Hie  piece  of  paper  is 
beautiful.  It  will  slowly  change 
like  everything  else." 

Hockney  first  dabbled  in 
photography  in  1982.  with  his 
Cubist-inspired  Polaroid  col¬ 
lage.  Before  that,  ironically,  he 
had  scorned  the  camera  as 
“nothing  more  than  a  record¬ 
ing  device",  useful  as  prelimi¬ 
nary  studies  for  paintings. 
“You’d  never  look  at  a  photo 
for  more  than  30  seconds 
unless  there  were  a  thousand 
faces  and  you'  were  looking  for 
your  mother."  he  once  said. 

He  was  soon  seeing  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  creating  multiple  view¬ 
points  and  complex 


Hockney  teases  the  viewer  into  a  spatial  game  with  Photograph  of  a  Photograph  of  a  painting  with  motif 


narratives:  his  camera  art, 
experimental  and  spontane¬ 
ous  in  technique,  has  become 
a  major  part  of  his  career. 

The  images  go  on  show  at 
the  1853  Galleiy.  Salts  Mill,  a 
sprawling  Grade  II  listed  Vic¬ 
torian  mill  run  by  a  local 
businessman  Jonathan  Silver, 
46.  who  was  educated  at  the 
same  school  as  Hockney,  but 
became  friendly  with  the  artist 


when  he  was  a  13-year-old 
schoolboy  and  Hockney  was 
being  noticed  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art. 

Mr  Stiver  rents  out  part  of 
the  buidling  for  commercial 
use:  the  rest  is  given  over  to 
Hockney.  About  300  works, 
some  owned  by  Mr  Silver  or 
on  loan  from  the  artist,  are  an 
view,  attracting  10,000  visitors 
a  week.  Mr  Stiver  said  of  the 


latest  works:  “They  are  re¬ 
markable.  He’s  taken  technol¬ 
ogy  and  humanised  it  in  his 
own  way." 

The  exhibition  catalogue 
observes:  “He  has  taken  two 
useful  but  humble  functions  of 
the  photograph  —  toe  function 
’  of  recording  works  of  art  and 
the  function  of  the  exhibition 
instalation  shot  — -  and  trans¬ 
formed  them.  Because  toe 


paintings  and  toe  exhibition 
photographed  are  his  own. 
Hockney  has  been  able  to  play 
games  with  the  subject-matter 
...  In  this  way,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  transcend  their  role  as 
artifacts,  records  or  simple 
examples  of  toe  medium  of 
photography.  They  become 
works  of  imagination." 

□  Salts  Mill  is  open  seven 
days,  admission  free. 


Coming  or  going,  you’ll  know  the  time. 


\ 
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y  Its  easy  to  lose 
*  track  of  time  at  60,000 
feet,  but  not  for  the  Rolex 
J/  '-,  GMT-Master  II.  Developed  to  be 

"■  “  _  -V’ 

used  by  intercontinental  pilots,  this 
watch  shows  the  time  in  two  time  zones 
at  a  glance. 

Tbe  GMT-Master  II  worn  by  Concorde 
Captain  Steve  Wand  allows  bim  to  read 
London  time  with  the  conventional  hour 


and  minute  hands,  and  he  can  read  New 
%rk  time  with  the  24-hour  hand  and  the 
clearly  marked  rotating  bezel  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  this  classic  design. 

Says  Captain  Wand:  “My  GMT-Master 
II  is  like  Concorde.  When  you  settle  on 
a  design  that  is  successful,  you  want  to 
keep  it!’ 

You'll  agree,  even  if  you  don't  ^ 
fly  quite  as  often  as  he  does.  ROLEX 

*  ^  of  Genoa 


The  Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual  GMT-Matur  B  Chronometer  in  I8a.  gold  txtk  metdmtg  Oyster  bmuiei- 
Alto  available  in  steel  or  in  sled  and yelkra  metal. 

Only  a  select  group  of  jewellers  sell  Rolex  watches.  For  tbe  address  of  jour  nearest  Rolex  jeweflec  and  (or  further  tnfbmarioa  on  tbe  complete  roage  of  Rolex  watches,  ■ 

rynpaiyT  -mired  X  Stratford  Place.  Lemdan  WIN  PER  oc  telephone  0171-629  5071. 
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‘DRIVE  AWAY’  FROM  £7.395.’ 


/IVAILABLE  ON  106XN  AND  XL  MODELS 


106 106! 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  THE  NEW  106  CONTACT  YOUR  LOCAL  PEUGEOT  DEALER  OR  CALL  0345 106 106!  6 

THE  DRIVE  OF  YOUR  UFE 

£  **  "  16  96  *ND  30  8  96  »C«IS  CH ARCED  AT  A  LOCAL  RATE. 
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3jH?jg!gjgunderground  to  explore  relicsofnuciearage 

Bunkers  come  in  from  the  ml 


IAKE  WILKINSON 


By  Michael  Evans 

DEFENCE  TORRES  PON  0EVr 

TOP-secret  nuclear  bunkers 
JJ*Jwould  have  provided  safe 
regional  govern- 
m«us  during  a  doomsday 
rnwale  attack  on  Britain  are 
5?™Wjn  fram  the  cold  as 

plates  tourist  attraction. 
ni2"  of,the  Government’s  17 
nudear  bcanb-proof  bunkers 
■  buildings 

budt  bebw  ground,  have  beS 

ui  England  and  Wales  as 
?e  ft?*  0fficc  relinquishes 
MtaSl  °"  emer8e™5' 

-“By  "“re  have  been  trans- 
J™  10  otber  government 
departments  and  the  Scottish 
Uffia  has  also  sold  several 
bunkers  in  Scotland. 

Although  the  Government 
res^l^es  the  right  to  reinstate 
tne  bunkers  as  regional  gov¬ 
ernment  headquarters  in  the 
of  a  threatened  nuclear 
j*Jtack,  some  of  them  have 
been  turned  into  museums 
and  are  attracting  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  people,  curious 
to  see  how  taxpayers’  money 
was  spent  to  allow  ministers 
and  officials  to  run  the  country 
after  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  ten  bunkers,  sold  to 


An  advert  for  the  Fife  bunker,  no  longer  quite  the  well-kept  secret  it  used  to  be 


private  companies  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  have  fetched  nearly 
£1.2  million,  although  they 
cost  tens  of  millions  of  pounds 
to  build  in  the  1950s.  The 
bunkers  disposed  of  by  the 
Home  Office  in  England  and 
Wales  include  ones  in 
Skendleby  in  Lincolnshire, 
Loughborough  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  Kdvedon  Hatch  in  Es¬ 
sex,  Preston  in  Lancashire, 
Hade  Green  in  Cheshire  and 
Basingstoke  in  Hampshire. 

A  former  army  sergeant 
who  took  voluntary  redundan¬ 
cy  in  1994  now  spends  every 
working  day  underground  in 
a  nudear  bunker  sold  by  the 


Primary  pupils 
lag  years  behind 
Europe  in  maths 

By  John  O’Leary,  education  editor 


PRIMARY  school  pupils  in 
England  are  up  to  two  years 
behind  their  contemporaries 
in  pans  of  Europe  and  die  Far 
East  in  mathematics,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  to  be  published 
by  the  school  inspection  agen¬ 
cy  later  this  month. 

The  review  of  international 
research  on  primary  school 
standards  concentrates  on 
mathematics  and  science  as 
die  subjects  least  affected  by 
language  differences.  Its  find¬ 
ings.  compiled  by.  Professor 
David  Reynolds,  of  Newcastle 
University,  will  reignite  the 
debate  on  the  impact  of  pro-, 
gresstve  teaching  methods. 

Professor:  Reynolds,  -who 
heads fheljrfernational  Skhool  ‘ 
Effectiveness  Research  Project 
Team,  ~  links  English:  under-  - 
achievement  with  the  relative¬ 
ly  low  amount  of  direct  teach¬ 
ing-  time  for  each  pupa  in 
schools  organising  pupils  in 
small  groups  rather  than  as  a 
whole  class. 

hi  a  preview  of  die  rqport  cm 
the  BBCl’s  Pdnorama  pro- 


Woodhead:  said  system 
was  failing  children 


gramme  tonight  Chris  Wood- 
head,  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools,  says  the  research 
shows  there  are  “significant 
problems"  in  mathematics 
and  more  could  be  achieved  in 
science.  “It’s  a  portrait  of  a 
system  that’s  not  succeeding 
enough  when  we  compare 
what  children  in  European 
countries  and  in  Pacific  Rim 
countries  are  achieving." 

Three  recent  international 
studies  examined  in  Professor 
Reynolds’  report  all  show 
English  children  falling  be¬ 
hind.  Research  at  Exeter 
University  showed  them  per¬ 
forming  poorly  in  a  17-country 
comparison  at  the  start  of 
secondary  education;  the  Nat¬ 
ional  institute  of  Economic 
and  Social  -  Research  uncov¬ 
ered  a  two-year  gap  iir  mathe¬ 
matics  compared  with  Swiss 
primary  pupils;  and  the  New¬ 
castle  team  produced  similar 
conclusions  in  relation  to  Tai¬ 
wan  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  Newcastle  research 
compared  standards  in  up  to  a 
dozen  primary  schools  in  nine 
countries.  The  English  schools 
showed  the  greatest  variation 
between  high  and  low  achiev¬ 
ers  and  were  the  only  ones 
where  the  gap  widened  during 
the  two  years  of  the  survey. 

In  mathematics,  English 
pupils  were  on  a  par  with 
those  in  The  Netherlands  and 
America,  but  behind  Hong 
Kong  and  Taiwan,  which  had 
the  best  high-level  results.  The 
English  did  well  in  statistics 
and  data-handling,  but  were 
poor  at  basic  arithmetic. 

In  his  Panorama  interview, 
Mr  Woodhead  says  the  re¬ 
search  suggests  that  at  least 
half  of  all  primary  school 
lessons  should  be  devoted  to 
whole-class  teaching. 


Budget  might  lift 
university  fee  threat 


CONFIDENTIAL  reports  on 
the  state  of  universities,  due 
for  completion  this  w_eek.  may 
pave  the  way  for  a  lifting  of  the 
threat  to  charge  entry  fees  for 
degree  courses  for  the  first 

time  (John  O’Leary  writes). 

Joint  working  groups  of  civil 
servants  and  vice-chancellors 
are  to  produce  assessments  of 
the  damage  done  by  cuts  in 
government  funding  and  the 
potential  for  private  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  research  equipment 
The  universities  hope  that  the 
result  will  be  extra  monqr  in 
November's  Budget. 

The  Committee  of  vice- 
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Chancellors  and  Principals 
(CVCP)  has  never  lifted  its 
threat  to  charge  entry  fees  of  at 
least  £300  if  the  next  Budget 
fails  to  redress  last  year’s  cuts. 
The  Universities  and  Colleges 
Admissions  Service  is  advis¬ 
ing  this  year’s  applicants  not 
to  defer  entry  in  case  fees  are 
introduced  in  1997. 

But  the  CVCP  is  optimistic 
that  at  least  one  of  the  working 
groups  will  support  the  uni¬ 
versities’  contention  that  the 
planned  cut  of  31  per  cent  in 
capital  budgets  will  damage 
the  quality  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Dr  Ted  Nield,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  spokesman,  said  yes¬ 
terday  that  universities  had 
shown  that  they  could  not  rely 
on  the  Private  Finance  Initia¬ 
tive  to  generate  sufficient  cash 
to  update  research  equipment, 

A  separate  report  on  science 
facilities,  prepared  for  the 
three  higher  education  fund¬ 
ing  councils,  is  expected  to 
show  that  almost  four  out  ot 
five  departments  are  being 
prevented  from  carrying  out 
important  experiments  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  money. 

Dr  Nield  said  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  review  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  under  Sir  Ron  Deartng 
could  not  address  acute  short¬ 
term  problems.  “We  w>ll  J* 
looking  again  at  fees  ate™ 
1996  Budget  to  see  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  done  anything  to 
improve  the  situaUon. 


Scottish  Office  for  £125,000. 
He  has  just  become  manager 
of  the  Troy  Wood  bunker 
outside  Ansrruther  in  Fife, 
which  has  been  turned  into  a 
museum. 

Last  year,  about  68.000 
people  visited  the  bunker, 
which  is  filled  with  Second 
World  War  fixtures  and 
finings. 

Ken  Mitchell,  36,  who 
served  with  the  Royal  Signals, 
gave  up  a  degree  course  at 
Stirling  University  to  apply  for 
the  job  as  manager  of  the 
museum.  He  now  spends  each 
working  day  surrounded  by 
reinforced  concrete  1 00ft  be¬ 


low  ground.  “People  are  very 
curious  about  these  bunkers." 
he  said.  “They  come  here  and 
either  spend  hours  wandering 
around  or  they  leave  quite 
quickly,  amazed  at  how  past 
governments  have  spent  tax¬ 
payers’  money." 

The  Government  spent 
£5  million  refurbishing  Troy 
Wood  three  years  before  it  was 
put  on  the  market.  The 
bunker  has  accommodation 
for  300  people.  The  Home 
Office  said  die  average 
nuclear  bunker  was  built  to 
house  150  working  officials 
who  would  be  headed  by  a 
regional  commissioner,  nor¬ 


mally  a  government  minister, 
acting  under  emergency 
powers. 

The  bunker  at  Kelvedan 
Hatch,  which  was  bought  by 
Michael  Parrish,  a  farmer,  for 
£100,000.  has  also  been  turned 
into  a  museum.  He  has  miss¬ 
ile  attack  early-warning  si¬ 
rens,  scrambler  phones  and 
teleprinters  on  display.  There 
is  also  a  wax  figure  of  John 
Major  asleep  on  one  of  the 
bunks. 

The  Government  pur  the 
regional  nuclear  bunkers  up 
for  sale  once  The  Cold  War 
ended.  However,  one  bunker 
survived  the  sell-off.  Project 
Pindar,  codename  for  a  new 
Government  nuclear  com¬ 
mand  bunker  underneath  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  went 
ahead  despite  the  sale  of  the 
regional  headquarters. 

This  bunker,  which  became 
operational  in  December  1992, 
cost  £126  million,  of  which 
£66  million  was  spent  on  con¬ 
struction  and  EbO  million  on 
systems  installations. 

The  Whitehall  strategic 
command  centre  for  Ministry 
of  Defence  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  staff  is  manned  in  peace¬ 
time  by  a  small  staff  and  has 
facilities  for  emergencies. 


Ken  Mitchell,  manager  of  Troy  Wood  bunker,  which  could  accommodate  300 


ALL  MR.  KENWOOD  WANTED  AFTER  HIS  LONG  FLIGHT  WAS 
A  TRANQUIL  DINNER  IN  OUR  GARDEN  BRASSERIE.  (IT  WAS  6.03  AM.) 


He'd  just  spent  16  hours  being  jolted  and  squeezed 
through  overflowing  airports  and  overbooked  flights ;  he 
was  fed  up  with  fitting  into  tight  spaces  and  fitting  in  with 
other  people's  regulations.  He  was  also  hungry. 

Then  affairs  took  an  upturn;  he  checked  into  a  Novotel. 
Suddenly  everything  was  open,  from  the  restaurants  to  the 
interior  decor. 

In  every  Novotel.  there  is.  as  Mr  Kenwood  discovered, 
a  Garden  Brasserie  that's  miraculously  open  from  6am  to 
midnight.  fHe  wanted  a  grilled  sirloin  steak  at  breakfast 
time  and  got  it.) 

Isn't  this  attitude  uplifting?  Instead  of  forcing  you  to 
bend  to  our  rules,  we  give  you  the  freedom  to  be  yourself. 

Our  Garden  Brasseries  look  out  onto  natural  greenery 


or  they're  skilfully  decorated  by  plants  and  fresh  flowers. 
You  can  feel  a  sense  of  lightness  and  balance  the  minute 
you  walk  in. 

The  menus  reflect  this  sensation  too.  Our  ' Brasserie 
Favourites'  offers  you  well  loved  dishes f  unusually 
well  presented  and  imaginatively  prepared,  whilst 
our  'Special  Seasonal  Selection '  is  designed  to  bring  out 
the  fresh  flavours  of  each-new  season's  produce. 

Mr  Kenwood  stayed  long  enough  to  sample 
the  delights  of  both  the  menus  in  the  Novotel 
Garden  Brasserie.  Why  not  follow  his  example  and 
dine  -  whatever  time  of  day  -  in  a  truly,  relaxing 
environment? 

For  reservations,  please  call  0181-748  3433. 


Accor* 


novotcl: 


YOU’RE  WELCOME 


At  Birmingham  Airport  •  Birmingham  Centre  ■  Bradford  •  Coventry  •  Ipswich  •  London  Hammersmith  ■  London  Heathrow  •  London  Waterloo  •  Manchester  •  Newcastle 
Nottingham/Derby  •  Plymouth  *  Preston  •  Sheffield  -  Southampton  •  Stevenage  -  Wolverhampton  •  York  and  300  hotels  worldwide 
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Ireland’s  ‘Queen  Mary’  seeks  common  ground 

The  woman  reckoned  by  ~  .  ~  which  the  Irish  Government 

t0  ^  ®  Maiy  Robinson  arrives  in  London  chairs  for  the  second  half  of  s  —  -v  . 

the  world  s  most  dodu-  _ <-  .  .....  .  .. .  _  .  .  ».«-  E3k-«**^?s  7-  *.&  ■  . 


ritain 


SIMON  WALKER 


The  woman  reckoned  by 
her  compatriots  to  be 
the  world's  most  popu¬ 
lar  head  of  state  arrives  in 
Britain  tomorrow  for  her  first 
official  visit 

Mary  Robinson.  President 
of  the  Irish  Republic  has 
already  been  to  the  neigh¬ 
bour  country  more  than  a 
dozen  times  since  she  was 
elected  six  years  ago.  In  the 
course  of  turning  upside- 
down  a  presidency  once  re¬ 
garded  as  a  rest  cure  for 
retired  politicians,  she  once 
took  tea  with  the  Queen  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  But  this 
week’s  formal  visit  marks 
another  stage  in  Mrs  Robin¬ 
son's  relentless  personal  cam¬ 
paign  to  make  Ireland  and 
Britain  enjoy  each  other’s 
company  a  little  more 
In  an  interview  with  The 
Times  on  the  eve  of  her  trip, 
she  recalled  that  when  she 
suggested  her  first  trip  to 
Britain  in  1991,  she  discov¬ 
ered  that  she  would  be  the 
first  President  of  her  young 
country  ever  to  set  foot  there. 
“1  think  that  in  its  own  way 
explains  a  little  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  why  I  believe  that 
this  visit  is  very  significant 
progress.”  she  said. 

The  implied  rebuke  to  her 
predecessors  for  foiling  to 


■  Maiy  Robinson  arrives  in  London 
tomorrow  on  the  first  official  visit  by  an  Irish 
President — and  a  personal  crusade  to 
forge  better  relations,  George  Brock  reports 


make  the  same  journey  is  the 
closest  Mjs  Robinson  can 
come  to  politics.  She  wants 
the  peace  in  Northern  Ireland 
to  be  “sustainable”  and 
would  “of  course"  like  to  see  a 
ceasefire,  but  leaves  it  at  foat 

She  sits  ramrod  straight  on 
the  sofa  and  refuses  to  discuss 
the  whispering  campaign 
that  is  pushing  her  as  the  next 
Secretaiy-General  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Nations.  Although  verted 
into  office  by  a  people  with  no 
fondness  for  the  nobility,  the 
President  has  a  naturally 
aristocratic  style. 

With  the  American  Ambas¬ 
sador,  the  Papal  nuncio,  and 
Dublin  Zoo  as  their  nearest 
neighbours.  Mrs  Robinson, 
her  husband  Nick,  a  lawyer, 
and  their  three  children  live 
in  the  almost  eerie  quiet  of  the 
old  residence  of  British  vice¬ 
roys  in  Phoenix  Park.  Not  for 
nothing  have  some  Presi¬ 
dents  been  known  as  the 
“Prisoner  in  the  Park”.  The 
President  requires  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  permission  to  leave 


the  country,  to  deliver  high- 
profile  speeches  and  must 
keep  out  of  politics.  Even  the 
make  of  mineral  water  avail¬ 
able  in  the  residence  is  regu¬ 
larly  changed  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  that  the  head  of 
state  is  endorsing  a  particular 
brand. 

Acquiring  a  reputation  as 
“Queen  Mary",  she  has  used 
her  chic  formality  to  escape 
and  turn  herself  info  a  global 
superstar,  selling  what  she 
calls  “the  modern  Ireland". 
Britain  and  Ireland,  she 
thinks,  may  be  so  wrapped  up 
in  Northern  Ireland  that  they 
have  foiled  to  notice  changes 
elsewhere. 


With  43  per  cent  of  its 
population  under 
25,  world-class 
hitmakers  from  1)2  to 
Riverdance.  and  a  booming 
“Celtic  Tiger”  economy.  Ire¬ 
land  has  become  more  out¬ 
ward-looking  and  self- 
confident.  Successful 
membership  of  the  EU  — 


which  the  Irish  Government 
chairs  for  the  second  half  of 
this  year  —  has  altered  what 
was  -once  a  sour  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  Britain,  she  says. 
Being  inside  the  EU  “meant 
that  we  were  less  inclined  to 
define  ourselves  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  In  our  relationship 
with  Britain.  And  a  lot  of  that 
defining  was  negative,  look¬ 
ing  back,  had  bitterness  in  it" 

By  devoting  time  to  Irish 
people  tiring  outside  the  Re¬ 
public,  Mrs  Robinson  seems 
to  be  encouraging  Irish  na¬ 
tionalism  to  be  less  concerned 
with  territory  and  more  with 
“irishness”.  The  Irish  diaspo¬ 
ra.  she  says,  is  not  simply 
territorial.  It  is  a  concept  that 
is  open  to  what  Seamus 
Heaney  called  “two- 
mindedness”. 

“If  we  relate  that  to  the 
context  of  Northern  Ireland 
and  we  say  that  Irishness  is 
not  simply  territorial  then  it 
can  reach  out  to  those  in 
Northern  Ireland  whose 
sense  of  identity  is  British 
and  who  feel  very  strongly 
that  they  define  themselves  as 
being  British.  And  it's  pos¬ 
sible  to  say.  ‘fine  you  define 
yourself  as  British  but  that 
doesn’t  exclude  a  component 
of  Irishness.  which  can  be  a 
meeting  ground’.”  This  prim 
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Maiy  Robinson  at  Phoenix  Park,  her  official  residence  her  energetic  style  has  transformed  the  presidency 


IRA  has  the  will 
and  the  means  to 
renew  violence 

By  Michael  Evans,  defence  correspondent 


and  circumspect  support  for  a 
more  generous  attitude  to 
Unionists  in  the  North  is  as 
political  as  Mrs  Robinson 
gets  nowadays.  In  an  earlier 
life,  as  a  well-known  lawyer 
and  campaigner  for  women's 


^  DEPLOYMENT 


rights,  she  was  more  outspo¬ 
ken.  Mis  Robinson  has  only 
just  turned  52.  If  she  chose  to 
run  for  another  seven-year 
term  as  President  next  year, 
she  would  face  no  opposition. 
But  there  is  talk  that  she  is 


chafing  at  her  imprisonment 
in  the  Park  and  wants  to 
spread  her  wings.  If  a  Third 
World  candidate  or  her  inex¬ 
perience  in  big  organisations 
denied  her  foe  top  job  at  foe 
UN.  she  could  set  her  cap  at 


becoming  foe  UN’s  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Almost  as  soon  as  she  leaves 
London,  she  visits  America. 
Her  meetings  in  Washington 
may  turn  out  to  be  job 
interviews. 


THE  IRA  has  threatened  to 
renew  "military  activities" 
after  a  three-month  lull  in 
bombings  in  spite  of  calls 
yesterday  for  a  new  ceasefire 
and  an  apparent  softening  of 
the  Government’s  position  on 
disarmament 

The  threat  is  being  treated 
seriously  by  the  security  au¬ 
thorities  who  have  suspected 
for  some  time  that  foe  seven- 
man  IRA  army  council  cannot 
decide  whether  to  support  the 
peace  path. 

The  IRA  hierarchy's  refusal 
to  consider  a  new  ceasefire 
before  the  proposed  all-party 
talks  next  Monday  has  also 
underlined  the  organisation's 
confidence  in  its  ability  to 
mount  a  new  wave  of  attacks. 


Not  only  are  there  large  stocks 
of  weapons  and  explosives 
stored  in  secret  dumps  in  the 
Republic,  but  during  the  17- 
month  ceasefire,  the  terrorists 
developed  a  new.  more  deadly 
mortar,  known  as  the  mark  17. 

According  to  an  assessment 
of  the  IRA's  capabilities,  to  be 
published  by  Jane's  Intelli¬ 
gence  Review  in  July  and 
August,  foe  mark  17  monar 
has  been  tested  in  the 
Carlingford  Lough  area  of  Go 
Louth,  south  of  the  border. 
Jane's  says  that  an  analysis  of 
foe  most  recent  bombing  oper¬ 
ations  in  London  suggests  that 
foe  IRA  is  not  as  effective  as  in 
previous  campaigns.  One 
bomb  exploded  prematurely, 
killing  an  IRA  operative,  and  a 


301b  Semtex  derice  hidden 
under  Hammersmith  bridge 
failed  to  detonate. 

However,  the  security  au¬ 
thorities  are  in  no  doubt  that 
the  IRA  has  the  capability  and 
weapons  to  mount  attacks 
over  a  sustained  period.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  security  sources, 
foe  IRA’s  stocks  indude  up  to 
six  Sam-7  surface-to-air  mis¬ 
siles.  Previous  reports  referred 
to  just  one  Sam-7,  which  has 
never  been  used. 

Jane’s  says  the  IRA’S  esti¬ 
mated  arms  inventory  in¬ 
dudes  40  RPG-7  rocket 
launchers.  20  12.7mm  heavy 
machineguns.  six  flamethrow¬ 
ers.  650  AK47  assault  rifles,  a 
few  dozen  Armalite  assault 
rifles,  three  tonnes  of  Semtex. 
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Reynolds  says  ceasefire 
precondition  is  silly 

By  Nicholas  Watt,  chief  Ireland  correspondent 
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one  Barrett  M82A1  sniper  rifle 
and  600  detonators.  The  IRA 
is  also  believed  to  have  Heck¬ 
ler  &  Koch  G5  assault  rifles. 

Estonia  is  believed  to  be  a 
new  source  of  illegal  arms  for 
the  IRA.  This  has  been  denied 
by  Estonian  government 
spokesmen  but  intelligence 
sources  in  Britain  admit  this 
suspected  link  has  been 
investigated. 

The  Jane’s  assessment  says 
that  during  foe  ceasefire  that 
ended  in  February,  the  IRA 


Phone  lines  are  open  8am-8pm  Mondiy-Friday  and  JOam-Zpm  Saturday  issued  by  Midland  Bank  pic. 
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kept  its  structure  intact  and 
the  so-called  quartermaster- 
general  a  man  living  just 
south  of  the  border  near 
Dundalk,  had  sufficient  ter¬ 
rorist  material  to  equip  foe 
equivalent  of  two  “battalions" 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  network  of  IRA  active 
service  units  is  also  in  place 
and  ready  to  be  reactivated. 
Although  the  focus  since  the 
ceasefire  ended  has  been  on 
bombing  operations  in  Lon¬ 
don,  foe  units  in  Northern 
Ireland  have  remained  fully 
operational.  In  foe  Irish  Re¬ 
public  there  are  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  active  service  units  in 
Dublin  and  additional  mem¬ 
bers  are  spread  thinly  around 
the  arms  dumps  in  other  areas 
of  foe  republic. 

Some  of  foe  biggest  arms 
dumps  are  believed  to  be  in 
the  Munster  area  in  the  south 
of  the  Republic-  They  are 
believed  to  be  inside  farm 
buildings  or  under  silage  pits 
to  counteract  sophisticated  de¬ 
tection  equipment  used  by  the 
security  forces. 


ALBERT  REYNOLDS,  foe 
former  Irish  Prime  Minister, 
yesterday  called  on  London 
and  Dublin  to  drop  their 
insistence  that  foe  IRA  must 
declare  a  ceasefire  to  allow 
Sinn  Fein  to  join  all-party 
talks  on  June  10. 

Speaking  after  Sinn  Fein 
increased  its  share  of  foe  vote 
in  last  week's  election.  Mr 
Reynolds  said  that  foe  two 
governments  would  look  “sil¬ 
ly”  if  they  barred  Sum  Fein 
from  foe  talks. 

Mr  Reynolds,  who  played  a 
key  role  in  brokering  the  IRA's 
last  ceasefire  in  1994,  said  that 
Sinn  Fein  should  be  admitted 
to  the  talks  if  it  gives  an  under¬ 
taking  that  it  will  persuade  the 
IRA  to  end  its  campaign.  “It 
would  look  silly  to  the  whole 
world  if  Sinn  Fein  is  excluded. 
They  should  be  allowed  info 
foe  preliminary  talks  on  the 
understanding  there  will  be  a 
ceasefire  . . .  Talks  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Bosnia 
started  without  ceasefires." 

Mr  Reynolds'  comments 
came  as  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew. 
the  Northern  Ireland  Secre¬ 
tary.  and  Dick  Spring.  Ire¬ 
land's  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
prepared  to  rhrash  our  the 
final  details  for  foe  talks  at  a 
meeting  in  London  today. 
Dublin  is  pressing  Britain  to 
agree  an  agenda  for  the  talks 
that  will  reassure  Sinn  Fein 
that  the  issue  of  IRA  weapons 
will  nor  be  allowed  to  block 
discussions  on  other  issues, 
such  as  policing  and  constitu¬ 


tional  matters.  Dublin  is  hop¬ 
ing  that  Sir  Patrick  and  Mr 
Spring  will  reach  agreement 
on  nominating  George  Mitch¬ 
ell.  foe  former  US  senator,  to 
chair  the  talks  on  decommis¬ 
sioning.  Mr  Reynolds  believes 
that  republicans  would  be 
encouraged  if  Mr  Mitchell, 
who  chaired  foe  international 
commission  on  arms,  is  given 
such  an  important  role. 

The  former  Taoiseach  said 
yesterday  that  a  pledge  from 
the  rwo  governments  that 
decommissioning  would  not 
dominate  the  talks  on  June  10 
would  help  to  give  Sinn  Fein 
the  reassurances  it  needs  for  a 
ceasefire.  “Calling  a  ceasefire 
is  a  highly  complex  thing  to 
do."  he  said.  “There  are  struc¬ 
tures  to  eo  through-  What  we 


last  ceasefire 


need  now  is  for  Sinn  Fein  to 
say  that  they  are  prepared  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  to 
secure  an  IRA  ceasefire."  Mr 
Reynolds  made  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  IRA  would  have 
to  declare  a  ceasefire  by  the 
start  of  “real  talks"  probably 
in  September. 

The  call  for  foe  two  govern¬ 
ments  to  relax  their  demands 
for  a  ceasefire  before  June  10 
was  firmly  rejected  yesterday 
by  Mr  Spuing.  He  said  that  foe 
Irish  Government  had  a 
“clear,  consistent"  and  "moral¬ 
ly  correct”  position  that  foe 
IRA  must  renew  its  ceasefire. 
Mr  Spring  described  Mr  Rey¬ 
nold’s  intervention  as  very  un¬ 
helpful  “If  he  were  Taoiseach 
today  he  would  not  be  making 
comments  like  that.” 

Mr  Reynolds’  comments 
nevertheless  indicated  that 
London  and  Dublin  would 
face  growing  pressure  on  both 
sides  of  the  Irish  border  to 
relax  their  demand  for  a 
ceasefire  to  allow  Sinn  Fein  to 
join  the  talks.  Sinn  Fein  will 
use  foe  15.47  per  cent  it  won  in 
foe  election,  its  highest  result 
in  the  history  of  Northern 
Ireland,  to  demand  its  place  at 
the  talks  solely  on  that  basis. 

Mr  Spring  kept  alive  hopes 
of  a  ceasefire  yesterday  when 
he  said  that  he  hoped  to  reach 
agreement  with  Sir  Patrick  on 
foe  arms  issue  in  London.  He 
told  RTE  radio  that  he  hoped 
to  "tie  down  these  matters  in  a 
way  that  would  bring  all  the 
parties  to  the  table". 


Labour  seeks  invitation  for  Sinn  Fein 


Vanessa’s  just  insured 
the  contents  of  her  home  for 
£1 0.20  n  month. 


By  Arthur  Leathley 

THE  Labour  leadership  will  increase 
pressure  on  ministers  tomorrow  to  accept 
an  IRA  ceasefire  at  face  value  and  allow 
Sinn  Fein  into  next  week’s  all-party  talks. 

Marjorie  Mowlam.  Shadow  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary,  will  set  out  the  need  to 
include  Gerry  Adams’s  party  in  the 
negotiations  even  without  a  long-term 
truce  from  foe  IRA. 

John  Major  has  repeatedly  made  clear 
that  Sinn  Fein  will  not  be  allowed  into  the 
talks  unless  there  is  an  unequivocal 
restoration  of  foe  ceasefire,  backed  by 
firm  evidence  of  a  cessation  of  violence. 
However,  Ms  Mowlam  will  make  clear  in 
a  key  speech  in  Belfast  tomorrow  that 
ministers  should  not  attach  conditions  to 


a  declaration  of  a  ceasefire.  “We  should 
not  be  looking  for  validation.  A  declara¬ 
tion  should  be  enough  and  we  should  not 
go  into  a  definition  of  a  ceasefire.  I  would 
hope  that  the  British  and  Irish  govern¬ 
ments  will  look  at  how  foe  talks  will 
develop.  If  there  is  an  IRA  ceasefire  then 
Sinn  Fein  should  be  allowed  into  the 
talks." 

Such  a  move  would  infuriate  Union¬ 
ists.  who  say  that  a  declaration  of  a 
ceasefire  only  days  before  the  talks  would 
be  meaningless.  Ministers  are  reluctant 
to  concede  any  ground  on  the  terms  of  a 
ceasefire  but  are  braced  for  intense 
pressure  to  give  way  if  the  I RA  announces 
a  truce  within  foe  next  week. 

The  move  by  Labour  leaders  coincides 
with  growing  pressure  on  the  Govern¬ 


ment  to  avoid  a  high-profile  clash  with 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  excluded  from  foe  talks. 

Clive  Soley,  Labour  MP  for  Hammer¬ 
smith.  went  further  than  Ms  Mowlam  in 
calling  on  ministers  to  accept  the  absence 
of  IRA  violence  as  a  de facto  ceasefire  that 
would  allow  Sinn  Fein  into  the  talks.  Mr 
Soley  said  on  GMTV’s  Sunday  that  foe 
move  would  help  to  “marginalise" 
hardline  IRA  elements.  He  pointed  to 
Sinn  Fein's  success  in  achieving  15.4  per 
cent  support  in  last  week’s  Northern 
Ireland  elections  and  said  that  it  "indi¬ 
cates  the  strength  of  feeling".  “I  certainly 
think  Sinn  Fein  has  to  be  there,"  he  said. 

However,  Ms  Mowlam  distanced  her¬ 
self  from  this  view  by  making  dear  that 
the  party's  line  was  that  foe  IRA  would 
have  to  declare  a  ceasefire  formally. 


26  MILLION  PEOPLE  HAVE  JUST  HAD  THEIR  INCOME  TAX  CUT. 
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LOWEST  MORTGAGE  RATES  FOR  30  YEARS. 


LOWEST  UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  ANY  MAJOR  EUROPEAN  COUNTRY.  CONSERVATIVE 
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Prison  Service  backs 
US  ‘supermax’ jail 
for  high  risk  inmates 

By  Richard  Ford,  home  correspondent 


A  SUPER-SECURE  jail  10 
hold  all  Britain's  most  danger¬ 
ous  prisoners  in  one  place  has 
been  recommended  by  the 
Prison  Service  in  a  move  that 
marks  an  historic  shift  in 
policy. 

Up  to  300  high-risk  prison¬ 
ers  and  a  further  200  volatile 
and  psychotic  inmates  would 
be  held  in  the  jail,  which 
would  be  modelled  on  Ameri¬ 
can  "supermax"  prisons  and 
cost  more  than  £55  million.  In 
an  attempt  to  reduce  staffing 
casts,  the  prison  Service  has 
proposed  allowing  armed 
guards  to  patrol  the  perimeter 
fence,  reducing  the  number 
needed. 

The  recommendation  was 
made  after  months  of  study  by 
a  small  team  of  Prison  Service 
officials  headed  by  Robin 
Halward,  the  former  governor 
of  St  rangeway  s  Prison  in 

Manchester.  The  move  to 
support  the  building  of  a 
single  jail  ro  hold  the  most 
dangerous  offenders,  such  as 
Dennis  Njlsen.  who  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  killed  up  to  16 


men  at  his  flat  in  north 
London,  and  Donald  Neflson. 
known  as  the  Black  Panther. 

was  made  after  intense  discus¬ 
sion. 

Richard  Tilt.  Director-Gen¬ 
era!  of  the  Prison  Service,  said 

last  month  that  officials  would 

discuss  with  Michael  How¬ 
ard,  the  Home  Secretary,  how 
it  would  work.  "It  is  certainly 
feasible.  There  are  detailed 
arguments  for  and  against.  I 
think  it  is  very,  very  finely 
balanced."  he  said. 

Other  official  sources  said 
that  the  recommendation 
marked  a  major  change  of 
culture  within  the  Prison  Ser¬ 
vice  and  placed  great  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  creation  of  personal 
contacts  between  offenders 
and  the  prison  officers  who 
guarded  rhem. 

Mr  Howard  is  expeaed  to 
make  the  final  derision  on 
whether  to  support  the  project 
later  this  year,  but  finding  the 
money  is  a  key  consideration. 
The  Government  is  likely  to 
look  to  the  private  sector  to 
build  the  jail,  with  the  public 


sector  managing  it.  ft  is  under¬ 
stood  that  ministers  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  public  to  have  private 
security  firms  such  as  Group  4 
or  Premier  Prisons  in  charge. 

For  the  past  30  years  violent 
inmates  have  been  regularly 
moved  between  six  jails: 
Whitemoor.  in  March.  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire;  Full  Sutton,  near 
York;  Frankland  near  Dur¬ 
ham;  Wakefield:  Lons  Lartin. 
Hereford  and  Worcester;  and. 
until  last  year.  Parkhurst  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  I960.  Lord  Mountbatten 
of  Burma  recommended  that 
one  maximum  security  prison 
should  be  built.  The  idea  was 
rejected  because  or  fears  of 
disorder.  Eighteen  years  later 
the  Home  Office  Control  Re¬ 
view  Committee  proposed 
having  up  to  400  inmates  in 
one  or  two  top-security  jails. 

Sir  John  Learmont  recom¬ 
mended  a  super-secure  prison 
in  his  report  into  prison  sec¬ 
urity  following  recent  break¬ 
outs  from  Whitemoor  and 
Parkhurst. 


Alison  Tutt,  mammal  recorder  for  Surrey,  siting  converted  tennis  balls  to  trap  the  elusive  harvest  mouse 

New  balls  serve  to  save  our  smallest  mouse 


By  Nick  Nottall 

CONCERN  about  (be  welfare  of  one  of 
Britain's  smallest  mammals  has  prompt¬ 
ed  naturalists  to  renew  efforts  to  protect 
the  elusive  harvest  moose. 

More  than  1L000  tennis  balls,  mount¬ 
ed  on  bamboo  poles,  are  being 
converted  into  humane  traps  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members  of  the  Mammal 
Society  to  assess  how  the  tiny  rodents  — 
which  weigh  about  the  same  as  a  20p 
piece  —  are  faring  alongside  modern 


farming  methods.  Gillie  Sargent,  dev¬ 
elopment  officer  of  the  Mammal  Soci¬ 
ety,  said  the  research  would  give  an  idea 
of  where  in  Britain  die  creatures  were 
stm  living. 

The  last  survey,  carried  out  20  years 
ago  without  the  aid  of  tennis  balls, 
indicated  Britain  had  a  breeding  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  lb  million  harvest  mice, 
so  called  because  they  build  baD-like 
nests  in  grasses  and  reeds  which  can 
become  exposed  at  harvest  time.  They 
are  known  to  be  in  southern  England 


and  east  of  Yorkshire,  with  some 
colonies  in  Wales  and  others  scattered 
elsewhere.  But  Pat  Morris,  chairman  of 
die  Mammal  Society,  said  without  a  new 
survey  it  was  impossible  to  say  bow  the 
mice.  Micro  mys  minutos,  had  fared  in 
the  past  two  decades.  “Harvest  mice  are 
so  shy  that  few  people  ever  see  them." 

He  scheme,  part  of  the  society's  Look 
Out  for  Mammals  project  is  hacked  by 
English  Nature,  die  People’s  Trust  for 
Endangered  Species  and  Slazenger. 
which  has  donated  the  tennis  balls. 
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Congratulations  to  Michael  Schumacher  on  his  first  Grand  Prix  victory  for  Ferrari. 
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Marley:  died  15  years  ago  ■ 

Mar  ley’s 
ghost  goes 
on  record 

THE  late  Bob  Marley  is  to 
follow  other  pop  legends  by 
releasing  a  record  bom  be¬ 
yond  the  grave. 

The  Rastafarian,  who  died 
from  cancer  15  years  ago.  is 
destined  for  the  charts  with  a 
series  of  trades  recorded  in  the 
1960s.  His  wife,  Rita,  and  son 
Ziggy  have  added  their  voices 
to  the  remastered  songs. 

The  album.  Soul  Almighty, 
has  upset  many  Marley  fans 
who  believe  it  is  not  true  to 
Marley 's  pure  reggae  music. 
Drum  machines  and  electric 
guitars  have  been  added  to  the 
raw  songs  to  modernise  them. 
Worse,  according  to  some,  is 
that  there  is  a  dance  mix  of  the 
un  released  What  Goes 
Around  Comes  Around. 

The  album  has  been  put 
together  by  Danny  Sims,  who 
worked  with  Mariey  from 
1967  to  1972  before  the  Wallers 
signed  to  Island  Records. 

The  single  What  .Goes 
Around  Comes  Around  is 
already  out  and  the  album 
Soul  Almighty  will  be  released 
next  Monday  .  • 


Firearms 
amnesty 
launched  v 

Police  forces  begin  a  firearms 
amnesty  today,  running  until 
June  30,  under  which  all 
illegal  guns  can  be  handed  in 
without  fear  of  prosecution  — 
provided  that  they  have  not 
been  used  in  crimes.  Most  of 
die  guns  will  be  destroyed  or 
melted  down  although  rarer 
items  may  be  offered  to  muse¬ 
ums.  A  similar  amnesty  in 
1988  netted  48,000  weapons 
and  lb  million  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

Father  sought 

Martin  Mintoff,  35,  a  cousin  of 
Dom  Mintoff.  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Malta,  was 
being  sought  at  ports  and 
airports  after  allegedly  snatch¬ 
ing  his  four-year-old  son  Mat¬ 
thew  during  a  visit  to  his 
estranged  wife  Kathleen,  who 
lives  with  die  boy  at  Stockport, 
Greater  Manchester. 

Playground  tents 

Schools  are  being  urged  to 
provide  tents  in  playgrounds 
during  the  summer  to  protect 
pupils  from  the  sun.  Dr  David 
Harris,  of  the  Whittington 
Hospital  in  Highgate,  north 
London,  claims  in  a  letter  to 
teachers  that  skin  cancer  in 
adulthood  is  strongly  linked  to 
sunburn  in  childhood. 

Back  on  tour 

The  pleasures  and  hardships 
of  the  18th-century  Grand 
Tour  are  to  be  conjured  up  for 
modem  art  lovers  at  an  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  Tate  Gallery  in 
London  is  to  exhibit  265  relics 
from  Italy,  including  die  first 
loan  of  Vatican  sculpture  to 
Britain,  from  October  10  to 
January  5. 

Woman  mugged 

.  A  woman  aged  87  was  left  with 
a  suspected  broken  hip  and 
wrist  after  she  was  assaulted 
and  robbed  on  her  way  to 
church  in  Poole.  Dorset  The 
attacker,  in  his  twenties  or 
thirties,  pushed  the  woman  to 
the  ground  before  snatching 
her  handbag  and  taking  £2 
and  a  diary. 

Drive-by  attack 

Three  people  were  taken  to 
hospital  after  a  shotgun  was 
fired  at  them  from  a  car  in 
Sheffield.  The  driver  shot  at 
two  women  and  a  man  twice 
before  driving  off  on  Saturday 
night.  One  of  the  women  had 
to  have  surgery  and  the  others  2. 
were  released  after  treatment. 

Rare  turtle  freed 

One  of  the  biggest  turtles  ever 
seen  off  the  British  coast  has 
been  freed  after  being  trapped 
in  mooring  lines.  Details  of 
the  rare  l(m-long  leatherback 
turtle,  found  at  Coverack  on 
the  Lizard  peninsula.  Corn¬ 
wall.  are  being  sent  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum. 

Covenient  store 

Carole  Bennett,  48,  wrote  to 
Littiewood'S  to  suggest  the 
company  opened  one  of  its 
stores  in  a  vacant  unit  at  the 
Swan  Centre  mall  in  her  home 
town.  Eastleigh  in  Hamp¬ 
shire.  and  has  now  been 
invited  to  perform  the  opening 
ceremony  in  September. 


Thin  line  between 
fashion  and  shame 


Medical  BRIEFING 


MANY  years  ago,  before 
homosexuality  was  admissi¬ 
ble,  a  patient,  a  well-known 
actor  now  dead,  told  me  that 
be  was  about  to  announce  his 
engagement  to  a  frail,  but 
beautiful,  woman.  Referring 
to  his  fiancee's  slender,  child¬ 
like  form,  he  said:  “My  agent 
and  career  demand  that  l  get 
married  and  this  is  the  nearest 
I  could  find  to  a  boy.” 

The  marriage  didn't  last 

Hie  recent  outcry  against 
tfic  choice  of  thin  juvenile 
women  as  models  has 
emphasised  the  danger  that 
this  fashion  poses  to  their 
contemporaries  by  triggering 
any  latent  tendencies  they 
might  have  to  become 
anorexic.  Although  Giles 
Rees’s  threat  since  with¬ 
drawn,  to  remove  advertising 
of  Omega  watches  from  mag¬ 
azines  which  use  immature 
models  didn’t  mention  it.  he 
might  well  have  suggested 
that  the  use  of  chfld-like 
figures  might  encourage 
paedoph  iliac  tendencies. 

.  Nobody  expects  models  to 
be  as  plump  as  those  por¬ 
trayed  bv  Rubens  but  Mr 
Rees’s  preference  for  adver¬ 
tising  by  models  with  a  more 
mature,  fuller  figure  would 
,  have  cheered  many  magazine 


readers,  parents  and  psychol¬ 
ogists  and  now  has  support 
from  doctors  working  in  casu¬ 
alty  departments  as  well  as  m 
psychiatric  outpatients. 

A  recent  survey  published 
in  the  Archives  of  Internal 
Medicine  showed  that  being 
underweight  in  middle  and 
older  age,  if  a  woman,  was 
associated  with  an  increase  in 
the  chance  of  sustaining  a 
fractured  hip.  which  might 
remove  much  of  the  statistical 
advantage  in  terms  of  longev¬ 
ity  of  being  thin.  A  fractured 
hip  is  a  common  cause  of 
death  in  older  patients. 

■  In  the  survey,  more  than 
3,500  American  women  had 
any  weight  changes  after  the 
age  of  50  plotted  against  their 
incidence  of  hip  fractures.  If  a 
woman  lost  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  her  weight  after 
middle  age  she  was  three 
times  more  likely  to  fracture 
her  hip.  whereas  those  who 
gained  weight  were  less  likely 
to  sustain  a  fracture.  Those 
women  who  were  thin  at  50. 
and  despite  this  lost  weight, 
were  the  most  vulnerable  to 
hip  fractures. 

Dr  Thomas 
Stuttaford 
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Suppressed  report  suggests  possibility  of  link  between  dozen  deaths  and  maltreatment  i 


in  care 


4 


Council  ‘did  more 


PETER  MCMQLLS 


to  protect  rights  of 

gays  than  children’ 


Reports  by  Dominic 
Khnnedv,  social  AFFAIRS 

correspondent 


THE  REPORT 


BOYS  were  sexually  abused 
■wien  a  council  put  its  equal 
opportunities  policy  for  homo- 
sooials  ahead  of  protecting 
children,  according  to  the  fuS 
unpublished  report  into  one  of 
Britain's  worst  care  scandals. 

The  300-page  document 
rays  that  employees  of  Clwyd 
County  Council,  which  tan¬ 
ned  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  sexual  orientation, 
had  been  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  homosexuality, 
paedophilia  and  child  abuse. 
Paedophiles  were  able  to  ex¬ 
ploit  this  climate  of  confusion 
to  attack  children  who  had 
been  entrusted  to  their  care. 

In  another  disturbing  find¬ 
ing,  boys  under  16  were 
allowed  to  have  sex  with  each 
other  because  staff  believed 
they  were  freely  expressing 
their  homosexuality  rather 
than  being  victims  of  abuse. 
One  boy  involved  was  aged 
under  ten. 

Public  figures  were  suggest¬ 
ed  to  have  been  involved  in 
abusing  young  boys  in  North 
Wales.  But  an  independent 
panel  of  experts,  led  by  John 
Jillings,  retired  soda)  services 
director  for  Derbyshire,  decid¬ 
ed  that  allegations  involving 
famous  names  and  paedophile 


rings  were  beyond  the  remit  of 
its  report 

The  document  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Clwvd  but  sup¬ 
pressed  by  councillors  in  one 
of  their  final  acts  before  the 
authority  was  abolished  under 
local  government  reorganis¬ 
ation  in  April.  The  report  was 
witheld  amid  concern  that  the 
council  would  face  legal  action 
after  its  publication. 

The  abuse  lasted  for  20 
years.  At  least  12  former 
residents  of  the  county’s  chil¬ 
dren's  homes  have  died,  a 
figure  which  the  report 


Hague:  called  for  die 
report’s  publication 


describes  as  disturbing.  Four 
hanged  themselves,  two  took 
overdoses,  one  was  unlawfully 
killed  in  a  fire,  one  fell,  one 
died  of  solvent  abuse,  another 
of  alcohol  abuse,  one  was 
found  dead  in  a  car  and 
another  died  of  a  fit  in  his 
impoverished  flat. 

Of  the  12  children  who  died, 
four  had  lived  at  Bryn  Estyn.  a 
council-run  children’s  home  in 
Wrexham,  and  four  at  Bryn 
AJyn.  a  private  sector  complex 
of  homes  mostly  in  Clwyd. 
The  panel  believes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  link  between  the 
deaths  and  maltreatment  in 
care  warrants  serious 
consideration. 

Since  1974.  when  Clwyd  was 
created,  there  have  been  51 
disciplinary  actions  and  13 
convictions  of  child  care  work¬ 
ers:  alarming  numbers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  panel. 

Their  report  draws  aneniion 
to  Clwyd’s  equal  opportunities 
policy  in  employment,  which 
encompassed  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion.  It  states:  The  rights  of 
employees  and  those  of  child¬ 
ren  need  to  be  equally  bal¬ 
anced  and  managed  by  senior 
officers  and  elected  members. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Clwyd.  with 
employees’  rights  taking  pre¬ 
cedence  while  children  were 
sexually  expo li ted  under  the 
guise  of  ‘homosexual  equali- 


Girl,  15, 
abused  by 
several 
older  men 


A  VICTIM 


One  of  the  homes  run  by  Clwyd  social  services,  known  then  as  Bryn  Estyn.  Four  of  its  residents  have  died 


ty\"  A  Clwyd  source  told  The 
Times  that  the  equal  opportu¬ 
nities  policy  was  open  to  abuse 
by  paedophiles  claiming  they 
were  being  discriminated 
against  on  the  grounds  of 
being  homosexuals. 

The  panel  was  alarmed  by 
one  children's  home  where 
some  staff  were  unconcerned 
that  boys  were  having  sex 
together  because  they  believed 
that  children  should  be  free  to 
be  gay.  The  possibility  of  a 
paedophile  ring  had  been 
mentioned. 

The  report  says:  “In  a  police 
statement  made  by  a  13-year 
old  resident,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  sexual  contact  with  five 
different  boys.  He  also  said 
that  they  had  all  been  willing 
parries  to  the  contact.  How¬ 
ever  in  another  statement 
made  to  police,  the  youngest 
boy  involved,  aged  about  eight 
or  nine,  dearly'  indicated  that 


he  did  not  consent  to  the 
sexual  contact  that  was  taking 
place.  “Two  brothers  must  faU 
into  the  category  of  suspected 
victims  of  sexual  abuse  given 
allegations  that  the  older  boy 
regularly  sexually  assaulted 
his  younger  brother  whilst 
resident  in  the  unit,"  the  report 
continues. 

“Yet  it  appears  that  some  of 
the  division's  child  care  staff 
remained  convinced  that  the 
behaviour  was  an  expression 
of  homosexuality,  freely  cho¬ 
sen.  and  therefore  that  it 
constituted  consensual  activity 
—  albeit  under-age  —  and  as 
such  was  not  a  matter  for 
concern.  This  view  seems  to 
have  been  supported  by  at 
least  one  senior  manager 
within  the  division,"  the  report 
states. 

Two  of  the  boys  were  in 
contact  with  a  former  resident 
of  another  children's  home 


who  was  believed  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  male  prostitution. 

Prominent  names  have  been 
given  to  the  police  and  the 
inquiry  panel  but  the  report 
leaves  them  out. 

“An  internal  social  services 
inquiry  such  as  that  of  the 
independent  panel  cannot 
hope  to  address  successfully 
the  wider  areas  of  concern 
which  we  identified,  having 
neither  the  resources  nor  the 
authority  to  do  so."  it  states. 

“Concern  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Clwyd  over  the 
possibility  of  links  between 
some  of  the  abusers,  as  well  as 
the  possible  existence  of  a 
paedophile  ring.  Whilst  it  was 
recognised  that  this  panel  of 
investigation  did  not  have  the 
necessary  powers  to  investi¬ 
gate  these  matters  the  County 
Council  has  throughout  been 
in  favour  of  a  major  public 
inquiry  to  be  initiated  by  the 


Welsh  Office  following  the  last 
of  the  trials,  and  including  in 
its  remit  the  task  of  consider¬ 
ing  links  between  paedo¬ 
philes." 

The  unpublished  report  has 
become  a  political  football 
between  the  Welsh  Office  and 
the  small  local  authorities 
which  succeeded  Clwyd. 

William  Hague,  the  Welsh 
Secretary,  has  called  on  the 
councils  to  produce  a  timeta¬ 
ble  for  publishing  the  docu¬ 
ment  He  in  turn  has  been 
urged  to  place  a  copy  in  the 
Commons  library  so  MPs  can 
quote  it  using  parliamentary 
privilege.  This  would  solve  the 
problem  of  potential  libel  ac¬ 
tions  from  individuals  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  report,  and  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  the  councils 
losing  their  insurance  cover. 

Mr  Hague  has  so  far  resist¬ 
ed  calls  for  a  full  inquiry  into 
child  abuse  in  North  Wales. 


Police  insurance  company  solicitors  tried  to  discourage  inquiry 


THE  insurance  company  whose 
solicitors  tried  to  discourage  Clwyd 
County  Council  from  holding  a 
wide-ranging  inquiry  info  child 
abuse  also  insured  North  Wales 
Police,  some  of  whose  officers  were 
alleged  to  be  among  the  abusers. 

The  Jillings  Report  cites  a  letter 
from  the  insurers’  solicitors  to 
Clwyd  in  November  1993  criticising 
statements  that  the  coundl  had 
badly  let  down  children  in  its  care. 
This  followed  the  conviction  of  a 
man  for  sexually  abusing  boys  in 


care.  “An  expression  of  regret  to  a 
child  who  has  suffered-  sexual  abuse 
is  often  regarded  as  part  of  the 
healing  process."  the  report  says. 
The  independent  panel  would  not 
like  to  think  that  such  expressions  of 
concern  are  to  be  condemned." 

The  insurers*  solicitor  wrote  to 
Clwyd’s  county  secretary  on  Febru¬ 
ary  24.  1994:  "We  do  not  see  why  it  is 
necessary  to  have  such  a  wide- 
ranging  inquiry.  The  police  have 
conducted  what  has  been  described 
as  the  most  extensive  inquiry  into 


THE  POLICE 


child  abuse  ever  carried  out.” 

The  Jillings  report  highlights 
criticism  of  North  Wales  Police  for 
deriding  to  launch  its  own  criminal 
investigation  instead  of  calling  in  an 
outside  constabulary. 

Clwyd  had  consistently  pressed 
the  Chief  Constable  and  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  State  at  the  Home  Office  to 
accept  that  it  was  inappropriare  for 
North  Wales  Police  to  investigate 


profoundly  serious  allegations  by 
young  people  directed,  in  part, 
against  members  of  the  force. 

The  report  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Home 
Office  to  Clwyd  on  May  17.  1993. 
that  the  then  Chief  Constable  of 
North  Wales  "has  resisted  the 
suggestion  ...  of  HM  Insposor  of 
Constabulary  that  the  appointment 
of  an  officer  from  outside  the  force 
would  dispel  any  local  disquiet 
about  rhe  objectivity  of  the 
investigation." 


The  pane]  asks  William  Hague, 
the  Welsh  Secretary,  to  answer  its 
misgivings  by  ordering  an  inquiry 
with  powers  to  compel  agencies  to 
explain  their  actions. 

North  Wales  Police  told  The 
Times:  “Regrettably  the  Jillings 
report  is  seriously  flawed  through 
many  errors  of  fact,  innuendo,  false 
perceptions  and  general  misunder¬ 
standings  of  procedure.  Both  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  and 
the  Police  Complaints  Authority 
have  publicly  expressed  their  satis¬ 


faction  with  the  thoroughness,  im¬ 
partiality  and  professionalism  of  the 
North  Wales  Police  investigation. 

“Where  police  officers  or  ex-police 
officers  featured  in  any  allegation, 
however  tenuously,  files  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  and  in  the  case  of 
serving  police  officers  also  to  the 
Police  Complaints  Authority." 

The  police  said  seven  people  were 
convicted  following  their  investiga¬ 
tion.  not  four  as  the  Jillings  Report 
states. 


A  FTFTEEN-year-old  girl  was 
allowed  by  Clwyd  to  live  in  a 
house  where  she  slept  on  a 
bare  mattress  and  had  sex 
with  (rider  men.  The  child, 
labelled  M  in  the  report,  had 
13  social  services  staff  involved 
in  her  case. 

Her  plight  was  highlighted 
to  show  how  Clwyd  was 
incapable  of  learning  from  its 
mistakes.  Senior  sodaJ  ser¬ 
vices  staff  deemed  that  M  had 
given  her  consent  to  sex  and  so 
was  not  a  victim  of  abuse. 

M  tad  been  in  conflict  with 
her  parents  and  moved  to  live 
with  a  23-year-old  woman 
friend,  J.  Clwyd  social  services 
accommodated  her  at  this 
address,  provided  financial 
support  and  apparently 
started  the  process  of  approv¬ 
ing  J  as  a  foster  parent. 

The  police  became  involved 
when  they  were  asked  to 
attend  M  at  the  local  shopping 
precinct  by  one  of  her  friends. 
M  was  taken  to  the  police 
station  where,  in  a  very  dis¬ 
tressed  state,  she  discussed 
physical  and  sexual  abuse. 

The  social  services  depart¬ 
ment  failed  to  supply  emer¬ 
gency  accommodation  for  M, 
resulting  in  her  having  to 
spend  a  night  in  a  police  cell 

A  criminal  investigation  led 
to  several  young  men  being 
convicted  of  sexual  offences 
while  the  owner  of  the 
premises  was  convicted  of 
keeping  a  disorderly  house 
and  allowing  a  young  female 
person  to  use  the  premises  for 
unlawful  sexual  intercourse. 

Police  found  that  M's  bed¬ 
room  had  no  door,  curtains, 
carpet  or  furniture.  M  slept  on 
a  thin  mattress  with  a  large 
hole  and  no  bedding. 

“There  must  be  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  some  of 
the  incidents  described  in  M’s 
case  could  be  in  any  sense 
consensual,”  the  report  says. 
“One  incident  described  M 
being  tied  to  a  mop  handle, 
dragged  upstairs  and  put  in  a 
bath  of  cold  water." 


ThlJjeppIe  who  insure  the  plant  also  insure  the  site 


From  the  plant  that  helps  lay  the  foundations  to  the  buildings  themselves,  there  is  a  company  who  can  insure  them  both. 


UAP  Provincial.  As  part  of  Europe's  second  largest  insurance  group,  we  have  the  strength  to  handle  a  full  range  of  risks, 


from  the  smallest  to  the  biggest.  And  you'll  be  dealing  with  experts  who  specialise  in  their  particular  field.  Quite  simply, 


UAP  PROVINCIAL 


UAP  Provincial  is  an  insurance  company  in  which  you  can  have  complete  confidence.  Confidence  that  you  can  build  on. 


Working  together  to  create  hew  horizon. 
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lous  parties 
want  Netanyahu 
to  ban  burgers 


*\i 

■  'a*.' 


™  P*“l  Chrictopher  Walker  in  Jerusalem 

^ttnCAL  horsetrading  for 
the  formation  erf  a  new  riaht- 
Israeli  coalition  aS 
^tnday  with  irium- 

j™}.  Te*¥OUs  panies  de¬ 
manding  the  closure  of  the 
Wu lar  non-kosher  McDon- 
ald  s  in  the  heart  of  Jerusalem 
thousands  of  other  estab- 
ushments  in  breach  of  Jewish 

WUK^  Price  ^Joining. 

.  With  religious  parties  hold- 

a  record  23  seats  in  the  120- 
seat  parliament.  McDonald’s 
recently  opened  on  Jerusa- 
lem's  Shamai  Street  amid 
anSry  ultra -orthdox  protests 
“  has  become  the  symbol  of 
the  transformation  of  Israeli 
society  under  four  years  of 
Labour  rule  which  religious 
deputies  want  reversed  by 
the  Prime  Minister-elect, 

Binyamin  Netanyahu. 

To  outsiders,  the  depth  of 
passion  that  can  be  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  eating  erf  a 
cheeseburger  and  breaching 
the  Jewish  dietary  law  of  not 
mixing  meat  with  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  hard  to  fathom. 

But  Avi,  the  owner  of  the 
non-kosher  Iwo’s.  delicatessen 
a  few  yards  from  McDonald’s, 
and  now  also  threatened  with 
closure,  said:  "This  could  lead 
to  dvil  war.  The  Government 
has  to  remember  that  almost 
half  the  country  voted  to 
continue  the  [Shimon]  Peres 
way.  There  are  also  Christians 
and  foreigners  in  this  rity.” 

Yigal  Bibi,  one  of  nine 
deputies  elected  for  the  hard¬ 


line  National  Religious  Party, 
said  yesterday  his  group 
would  be  demanding  that 
McDonald’s  should  either  be 
shut  or  forced  to  become 
kosher  under  rabbinical  su¬ 
pervision.  He  said  that  the 
NRP.  one  of  three  religious 
parties  expected  to  support  Mr 
Netanyahu,  so  giving  him 
around  6S  seats,  would  also  be 
demanding  that  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  dose  down  shop¬ 
ping  malls,  restaurants  and 
other  places  breaching  the 
sabbath. 

Such  establishments  have 
been  doing  a  roaring  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  under 
Labour.  “It  is  unacceptable 
that  in  the  state  of  Israel, 
people  are  bring  forced  to 
work  seven  days."  Mr  Bibi 
said. 

Many  young  Israelis  are 
appalled  at  the  prospeci  of  an 
imminent  end  to  the  Western- 
Style  life  that  they  enjoyed 
under  the  Labour-led  admin¬ 
istration,  with  Jerusalem  on 
Friday  nights  now  throbbing 
to  techno-rhythms  from  doz¬ 
ens  of  Sabbath-breaking 
nightclubs  and  bars. 

Many  have  told  reporters 
that,  Uke  Leah  Rabin,  the 
widow  of  the  assassinated 
Prime  Minister.  Yitzhak  Ra¬ 
bin,  they  have  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  emigration  because  of 
the  election  result 

The  price  of  support  for  Mr 
Netanyahu  —  himself  a  secu¬ 
lar  Jew  —  is  also  likely  to 


include  the  closure  of  roads  on 
the  sabbath  in  all  areas  where 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
residents  are  ultra-orthodox 
A  key  target  is  the  main  cast- 
west  Jerusalem  artery  known 
as  the  Bar  i  Ian  road  which  has 
been  the  site  of  regular  stoning 
of  cars  by  black-batted  Jews 
on  Friday  nights  and  Satur¬ 
days.  Religious  Jewish  politi¬ 
cians  claim  already  ro  have 
secured  a  commitment  on  its 
weekly  closure  as  pan  of  a 
deal  for  voting  for  Mr 
Netanyahu. 

In  addition,  the  right  wing, 
acting  under  the  umbrella 
group  known  as  the  Jerusalem 
Forum,  yesterday  outlined 
plans  for  a  large  Jewish  build¬ 
ing  programme  in  occupied 
east  Jerusalem,  land  con¬ 
quered  in  1%7.  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  50  Palestinian  offices 
located  there. 

The  first  test  of  the  new 
Government's  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  1993  peace  accord 
with  the  Palestinians  will 
come  in  the  West  Bank  city  of 
Hebron,  holy  to  Jews  and 
Muslims.  The  Cabinet  of  Mr 
Peres  yesterday  rejected  ap¬ 
peals  from  Palestinians  to 
press  ahead  with  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Israeli  troops  planned 
for  June  IZ  and  said  the 
decison  to  go  ahead  would  be 
left  to  Mr  Netanyahu.  But  the 
new  Cabinet  is  expected  to 
defer  the  pullback  and  argue 
the  issue  should  be  subject  to 
more  negotiation. 


Activists  carrying  the  symbol  of  a  peace  bird  in  yesterday’s  Hong  Kong  march  marking  the  anniversary  of  the  Tiananmen  crackdown 

Hong  Kong  recalls  Tiananmen  killings 


From  Jonathan  Mirsky  in  hong  kong 


BENEATH  a  sea  of  white  flags,  the 
Chinese  colour  of  death,  thousands  of 
Hong  Kong  residents  marched  yester¬ 
day  on  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Tiananmen  Square  crackdown. 

One  of  the  leaders  was  Han 
Dongfang.  the  exiled  leader  of  China's 
illegal  trade  unions,  imprisoned  in 
Peking  after  the  crackdown  and  now 
forbidden  reentry  to  his  own  country. 
“These  demonstrations  will  be  forbid¬ 
den  after  1997,"  he  said.  "That  wiU  be 


Hong  Kong’s  struggle:  I  wall  be  here.  I 
suppose  theyT)  put  me  in  jail  again." 

The  crowd  sang  Tiananmen  songs 
from  the  million-strong  march  here  in 
1989,  and  chanted  the  names  of 
China’s  political  prisoners.  Lee 
Cheukyan.  a  member  of  die  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,  said:  "We  are  speaking 
out  for  the  millions  of  other  Chinese 
on  the  mainland  who  cannot  speak." 

Ming  BaL  a  young  teacher  who  now 
lives  in  Hong  Kong,  recalled  the 


nights  in  Peking  leading  up  to  the 
killings.  "My  father  was  a  driver  for 
one  of  the  ministries  and  a  party 
member.  Every  night  he  went  to  sleep 
in  his  clothes.  At  about  midnight  he’d 
get  up  and  go  to  the  bus  station  near 
our  house.  He  and  a  lot  of  other 
drivers  ...  would  move  the  buses 
across  a  main  crossroads  to  block  the 
road  in  case  the  army  tried  to  get  to 
Tiananmen  Square.  Early  in  the 
morning  they’d  put  the  buses  bade  so 


they’d  be  ready  to  take  people  to 
work." 

Mt  Ming’s  sister  went  to  the 
crossroads  where  the  buses  were 
blocking  the  road  on  the  night  of  June 
3.  and  saw  soldiers  mow  down 
demonstrators  manning  barricades. 

Hong  Kong’s  annual  candlelight 
vigil  on  the  night  of  June  -4,  which 
attracts  tens  of  thousands,  will  be  held 
in  the  colony's  biggest  innertity  space. 
Victoria  Park,  tomorrow  night 


Coalition  leader  vows  to  push  Indian  economic  reforms 


Gowda:  taxed  investors 


From  Christopher  Thomas 

IN  DELHI 

INDIA’S  second  government 
in  17  days,  a  loose  and  vulner¬ 
able  coalition,  took  office  at  die 
weekend  amid  intensive 
efforts  to  ensure  that  it  sur¬ 
vives  a  parliamentary  vote  of 
confidence  next  Monday. 

It  should  win  comfortably, 
supported  by  the  Congress 
Party,  which  was  routed  in 
last  month’s  general  election. 
There  is  little  chance  of  the 
Government  lasting  anything 
like  a  full  term,  however, 
given  the  conflicting  objectives 


of  some  of  the  13  parties  that 
make  up  the  hurriedly 
assembled  United  Front  alli¬ 
ance.  It  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
Gongress.  without  which  it  is 
substantially  short  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority. 

Congress  decided  against 
staking  a  claim  ro  join  ihe 
administration,  believing  that 
its  prospects  would  be  berter 
served  by  a  period  out  of 
government. 

If  will  weld  a  decisive 
influence  and  has  insisted  that 
the  economic  liberalisation 
programme  introduced  five 
years  ago  be  continued  iniacL 


H.  D.  Deve  Gowda,  the  new' 
Prime  Minister,  is  committed 
10  continuing  the  economic 
reforms  but  he  will  have  to 
address  concerns  voiced  by  the 
Communists  and  others  that 
the  benefits  are  not  reaching 
sufficient  numbers  of  the  poor. 
There  is  all-pa ny  agreement, 
however,  on  the  principle  of 
dismantling  almost  half  a 
century  of  socialist  economic 
policies,  which  made  the  State 
the  biggest  employer  and  the 
biggest  owner  of  industry. 

“l"  will  stand  by  the  reforms 
and  l  will  son  out  any  differ¬ 
ences  with  friendly  parties." 


Mr  Gowda  said  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  India,  one  of 
the  two  main  Communist 
groups,  last  night  derided  to 
join  his  coalition. 

Mr  Gowda  named  a  21- 
member  Cabinet,  chosen  to 
satisfy  the  main  parties  in  the 
United  Front,  and  kept  the 
ministries  of  home,  agricul¬ 
ture.  atomic  energy  and  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  for  him¬ 
self.  The  crucial  posi  of 
Finance  Minister  went  to 
P.  Chidambaram,  a  respected 
figure  who  had  helped  to 
devise  the  economic  reforms. 
His  main  task  will  be  to 


convince  foreign  investors  that 
there  will  be  no  reversal  of  the 
reform  programme,  despite 
inevitable  disagreements  over 
some  of  its  details. 

Mr  Gowda.  Chief  Minister 
of  the  southern  state  of  Karna¬ 
taka,  said  after  taking  the  oath 
of  office  at  Rashtraparhi 
Bhavan.  die  presidential  pal¬ 
ace:  “What  we  have  done  in 
Karnataka  in  18  months 
shows  our  mind."  The  state  is 
the  second  favourite  location 
in  India  for  foreign  investors, 
after  Gujarat,  and  Mr  Gowda 
has  been  credited  with  its 
remarkable  progress. 


Australian  protests 
highlight  gun  divide 


FRom  Our  Correspondent 
IN  SYDNEY 

THOUSANDS  of  people  dem¬ 
onstrated  across  Australia  yes¬ 
terday  in  support  of  the 
Government’s  proposals  to 
tighten  gun  laws  as  a  23-year 
old  man  was  charged  with 
attempted  murder  after  a 
shooting  spree  in  Darwin. 

The  rallies  came  a  day  after 
about  70.000  gun  supporters 
marched  in  Melbourne  to 
protest  at  the  laws,  and  the 
launch  of  a  political  party'  by 


Graeme  Campbell,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  MP,  to  represent  gun 
owners.  He  said:  "Laws  that 
make  criminals  out  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  evil  laws." 

John  Howard,  the  Prime 
Minister,  reaffirmed  his  com¬ 
mitment  to  ban  automatic  and 
semi-automatic  weapons.  The 
laws  were  mooted  after  Mar¬ 
tin  Bryant  killed  35  people  in 
April  in  Tasmania. 

The  Darwin  gunman,  who 
went  to  the  same  school  as 
Bryant,  injured  five  people  at 
the  weekend. 


GIVE  YOUR  CAR 
A  HOLIDAY! 


.  I 
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During  the  month  of  June  instead  of  driving 
in  to  work  the  same  time  every  day  why 
not  do  something  different?  At  least 
ONCE  A  WEEK  try  WALKING  or 
CYCLING;  or  take  the  BUS  or 
TRAIN;  even  SHARE  YOUR  CAR 
or  make  your  journey  OUTSIDE 
THE  PEAK  HOURS. 

Throughout  June  there  will  be 
hundreds  of  local  events  to  highlight  the 
need  to  reduce  the  effects  of  traffic 
pollution  on  health  and  on 
the  environment.  If  you 
want  information  on 

what  is  happening  in 
your  area  complete 
the  coupon  below. 

Don’t  Choke  Britain 
will  be  happy  to  send  you 
details  immediately. 

_ _ 

,  please  send  me  WfprrB2aton;about 
**  Don't  Choke  Britain. 


KW***  *»*§£*** 


DON'T  CHOKE 

BRITAIN 


£1,000- 

£2,499 

£2£0O- 

£4,999 

£5,000- 

£9,999 

£10,000- 

£14,999 

£15,000- 

£24,999 

£25,000- 

£49,999 

Direct  Line 

Instant  Access  Account 

4.60% 

4.60% 

5.00% 

5.60% 

5.80% 

6.00% 

Woolwich  Premier  90 
(90  Day  Notice) 

N/A 

N/A 

3.50% 

4.15% 

4.15% 

5.00% 

Yorkshire  Building 

Society  Key  90  Plus 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

430% 

430% 

4.65% 

Halifax  Solid  Gold 
(90  Day  Notice) 

3.05% 

3.05% 

335% 

4.10% 

4.10% 

4.60% 

All  rates  are  gross*  and  correct  at  28/5/96 

Are  your  savings  growing  too  slowly?  Then  you  should 
be  saving  with  Direct  Line.  Take  a  look  at  the  table  and 
ycmll  see  that  our  rates  are  higher  than  these  building 
society  90  day  accounts.  What’s  more,  with  Direct  Line  yon 
don't  have  to  give  90  days  notice  became  we  offer  instant 
access.  So  if  yon  want  more  money  for  your  money  you 
know  who  to  call. 

0181  667  1121  0161  833  1121 


LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


(DIRECT  UNI) 


0141  221  1121 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  TT23 


aft.  **'! 
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Euro-sceptics  court  trouble  with  judgments  of  Luxembourg 

»  iUit  utirMrawai 


As  the  beef  war  drags  on 
and  the  battle  over  the 
1  an  bogs  down  in  the  proce¬ 
dural  complexities  of  quali¬ 
fied  majority  votes,  cow  culls 
and  half-empty  diairs,  frus¬ 
trated  Eurosceptics  mil  turn 
their  hie  towards  a  more 
interesting  target:  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Court  of  Justice. 

For  Tories  hunting  desper¬ 
ately:  for  European  issues 
which  demonstrate  that  they 
can  influence  events  and 
which  help  wrongfoot  Lab¬ 
our,  the  EU  court  is  a  tempt¬ 
ing  target  Nobody  would 
recognise  any  of  the  cou  if  s  16 
judges  in  the  street  they  wear 


funny  hats  which  look  like 
upsidedown  wastepaper  bas¬ 
kets  and  work  in  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Last  Friday,  John 
Redwood  referred  to  the  insti¬ 


tution  as  “a  faraway  court 

with  way-out  views". 

With  this  diagnosis  comes 
a  prescription.  It  is  high  time. 
Mr  Redwood  said,  that  Par¬ 
liament  asserted  its  suprema¬ 
cy  over  the  court  adding  for 
good  measure  that  Germany 
has  already  done  just  that 
But  Mr  Redwood  and  others 
never  reveal  that  Parliament 
can  only  assert  such  suprem¬ 
acy  outside  the  EU.  Well-read 
though  Mr  Redwood  may  be, 
he  has  failed  to  notice  that  the 
German  supreme  court  has 
no  general  power  to  overrule 
the  judges  in  Luxembourg.  A 
look  at  the  Penguin  Guide  to 


Moscow  likely  to 
challenge  Nato’s 
expansion  plans 

By  Michael  Evans,  defence  correspondent 


YEVGENI  PRIMAKOV,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  is 
expected  to  denounce  Mato's 
plans  to  extend  memberehipto 
Eastern  Europe  when  he 
meets  his  Western  counter¬ 
parts  in  Berlin  this  week. 

Moscow'S  continuing  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Nato  expansion  has 
now  become  such  a  sensitive 
issue,  particularly  with  the 
Russian  presidential  elections 
due  in  two  weeks,  that  alliance 
Foreign  ministers  meeting  in 
Berlin  today  are  anxious  to 
avoid  any  confrontation  with 
Mr  Primakov. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  is  meeting  the  Nato  minis¬ 
ters  as  part  of  the  special  deal 
agreed  with  Moscow,  referred 
to  as  the  “16  plus  one  arrange¬ 
ment".  when  security  policy 
issues  affecting  Russia  and  the 
West  are  discussed. 

Nato  foreign  ministers  want 
to  focus  the  discussion  on  the 
shared  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tion  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
where  Russian  troops  are 
deployed  in  the  north  under 
the  tactical  command  of  an 
American  general. 

However.  Mr  Primakov 
knows  that  under  present 
planning,  Nato  governments 
are  expected  to  announce  the 
next  stage  of  the  alliance's 
expansion  plan  in  December 
and  countries  such  as  Pbland, 
Hungary  and  the  Czech  Re¬ 
public  could  be  Nato  members 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 

Last  week  President  Yeltsin 
declared  in  his  election  mani¬ 
festo  that  Russia  wanted  a  real 
partnership  with  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe, 
but  that  this  could  be  harmed 
by  Nato’s  expansion  plans. 

When  Mr  Primakov  raises 


Sir  David:  formidable 


the  matter  in  Berlin,  Nato  will 
reaffirm  the  pledge  that  en¬ 
largement  will  be  a  transpar¬ 
ent  process,  containing  no 
surprises  and  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  creating  new  dividing 
lines  in  Europe. 

Nato  officials  are  still  work¬ 
ing  on  the  so-called  Who  and 
Vt'hen  report,  which  will  out¬ 
line  in  general  terms  which 
countries  are  likely  to  be 
eligible  for  membership  and  a 
broad  timetable  for  enlarge¬ 
ment.  This  will  fol  low  the  How 
and  Why  report  which  last 
year  explained  Nato's  strategy 
for  inviting  more  members  to 
join  the  Western  alliance. 

Fifteen  countries  have  now 
held  individual  sessions  with 
Nato,  seeking  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  alliance's  propos¬ 
als.  Not  all  of  them  are 
potential  future  members  but 
the  high  number  of  interested 
nations  has  underlined  that 
there  is  now  a  steady  momen¬ 
tum  towards  Nato  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Moscow  will  have 
certainly  taken  note  of  this 
development 

The  15  countries  include 
Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po¬ 
land.  Hungajy,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Ukraine.  Azerbai¬ 
jan.  Romania,  Bulgaria  and 
Albania. 

Nato  is  not  expected  to 
declare  the  front-runners  in 
December  but  the  way  ahead 
will  become  clearer.  Next 
year,  provided  the  relevant 
countries  have  done  enough  to 
democratise  their  armies  and 
defence  ministries,  and  can 
show  they  will  contribute  to 
the  alliance,  not  just  reap  the 
security  benefits,  Nato  will 
have  to  tell  Moscow  that  a 
number  of  its  former  allies 


have  been  approved  for  even¬ 
tual  membership  of  the  West¬ 
ern  alliance. 

If  Mr  Yeltsin  wins  the 
presidential  election,  Nato  ex¬ 
pansion  might  not  remain 
such  a  potentially  volatile 
issue.  But  at  today's  meeting 
in  Berlin  and  up  to  the  June 
election,  Moscow  is  expected 
to  remain  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  idea. 

In  Berlin,  however,  every 
attempt  will  be  made  by  the 
Nato  foreign  ministers  to  play 
down  the  disagreement  with 
Moscow  over  expansion  and 
to  highlight  other  areas  that 
are  less  controversial,  such  as 
the  alliance's  reforms  and  its 
acliievements  in  Bosnia  in 
implementing  the  Dayton 
peace  accord. 

Javier  Solana.  the  Secretary- 
General  of  Nato,  said  yester¬ 
day  that  the  alliance  had  all 
but  completed  a  plan  that 
reshapes  the  organisation  for 
new  challenges  in  the  post- 
Gold  War  era. 

The  foreign  ministers  will 
approve  the  new  combined 
joint  task  forces  scheme  under 
which  assets  of  Nato  can  be 
used  by  European  members, 
possibly  acting  under  the  ae¬ 
gis  of  the  Western  European 
Union,  to  carry  out  peacekeep¬ 
ing  and  disaster  relief 
operations. 

Although  there  are  no  plans 
to  replace  the  Nato  force  in 
Bosnia  with  WEU  troops  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
alliance  mission  is  due  to  end, 
it  is  now  accepted  that  a 
reduced  force  of  some  kind 
Moll  have  to  remain  in  the 
territory  to  ensure  that  the 
ethnic  groups  do  not  revert  to 
war.  i 


EU  Law  will  set  him  straight 
The  House  of  Commons, 
theoretically,  has  the  power  to 
stop  Luxembourg  court  judg¬ 
ments  in  their  trades.  MPs 
could  repeal  section  2.1  of  the 
European  Communities  Act 
which  enshrines  Parliament’s 
1972  decision  to  allow  the  EU 
court  certain  powers  over 
British  law.  Alternatively, 
they  could  pass  a  Bill  like  the 
one  put  up  by  Iain  Duncan- 
S  truth,  the  Tory  MP.  which 
simply  declares  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  stop  any  court 
decision  it  dislikes.  Either 
way.  the  effect  would  be  the 
same.  “Chenypiddng"  the 


more  desirable  court  judg¬ 
ments  or  blocking  them  alto¬ 
gether  would  amount  to  a 
frontal  assault  on  the  EU 
with  a  blunt  instrument  The 
Union  was  built  on  rules 
which  bind  states. 

Although  its  constitution 
has  evolved  as  a  hig¬ 
gledy-piggledy  hybrid,  the 
court  and  its  law  were  always 
the  most  purely  federal  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  mixture.  States 
which  reject  the  legal  order 
are  pulling  out  of  the  club.  As 
the  EU  judges  have  already 
informally  warned  one  Euro- 
sceptic  MP.  a  British  govern¬ 


ment  obstructing  the  court 
will  quickly  be  found  to  be 
breaking  its  obligations 
under  the  EU  treaty.  A  polit¬ 
ical  crisis  between  London 
and  Brussels  would  follow. 

The  Cabinet’s  policy-  on  the 
court  remains  quite  different 
from  what  Mr  Redwood 
wants.  But  the  Cabinet’s  poli¬ 
cy  on  the  court  and  what  Mr 
Redwood  wants  remain  quite 
distinct  Informed  by  emi¬ 
nent  critics  of  the  court  such 
as  Professor  Trevor  Hartley, 
of  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  Sir  Patrick 

Neill  QC,  the  Government 

wants  to  reform  it 


Loose  treaty-drafting 
should  be  tightened. 
mdgmenLs  should  be  speeded 
up  and  Government  liabilities 
reduced"  A  long  and  ambi¬ 
tious  shopping  list  anti  not 
easy  to  obtain. 

Mr  Redwood  said  last  Fri¬ 
day  that  wc  should  "renegoti¬ 
ate  our  relationship  with 
Europe".  Threatening  Com¬ 
mons  legislation  to  defy  the 
court  would  simply  be  the 
trigger  for  a  breakdown  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  rhe  rest  of 
the  EU.  The  rupture  would 
allow  Britain  to  confine  its 
links  with  the  EU  to  trade. 
Red  wood  ites  are  coy  ahoul 


conceding  that  withdrawal  is 
their  aim.  bul  that  is  where 
their  logic  leads. 

Mr  Redwood's  inspiration 
for  an  anti-EU  Act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  turns  out  to  be  Henry 
VIII.  whose  Act  in  Restraint 
of  Appeals  in  1533  cut  down 
the  power  of  the  Catholic 
Church's  courts  in  England 
and  declared  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament. 

flie  final  result  of  that 
conflict  is  worth  recalling. 
Before  long,  the  English 
church  cut  all  its  ties  with 
Rome. 

George  Brock 
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A  visitor  to  the  Tuileries  Gardens  in  Paris  swinging  on  Jumping  Rabbit  by  Barry  Flanagan,  part  of  a  new  exhibition  of  British  sculpture 


Athens  tries  to  mend  Turkey  ties 


From  Rachel  Campbell-Johnston  in  Athens 


WHEN  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  learnt  recently  that  Ath¬ 
ens  proposed  to  take  foreign 
journalists  in  a  frigate  around 
the  disputed  Aegean  islets,  it 
immediately  lodged  objections 
and  organised  a  rival  tour  to 
show  journalists  how  the  islets 
looked  from  the  Turkish  side. 

The  incident  typical  of  the 
suspicion  marking  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  did 
not  this  time,  lead  to  the  verge 
of  hostilities  as  a  similar 
journalists'  tour  did  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  One  reason  is  that  in  the 
six  months  since  his  election, 
Costas  Simitis,  the  Greek 
Prime  Minister,  has  decided 
that  the  nationalist  brinkman¬ 
ship  of  the  past  could  lead  to 
disaster,  and  has  shown  a 
determination  to  mend  the 
fences  battered  by  his  prede¬ 


cessor.  Andreas  Papandreou. 

Mr  Simitis  has  used  quiet 
diplomacy  to  improve 
Greece's  relations  with  its 
Balkan  hinterland,  repair  re¬ 
lations  with  the  European 
Union,  play  down  Greek  an¬ 
tipathy  to  the  newly  indepen¬ 
dent  former  Yugoslav  republic 
of  Macedonia,  and  step  back 
from  confrontation  with  Tur¬ 
key. 

“Nationalism  is  out  of  time 
and  out  of  place."  he  said, 
insisting  that  Greece  was 
ready  to  take  its  dispute  with 
Ankara  over  Imia,  an  unin¬ 
habited  Dodecanese  islet  to 
the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  He  called  for  a  similar 
Turkish  move,  criticising  what 
he  said  were  bullying  tactics 
by  Ankara  but  making  it  clear 
that  Greece  was  ready  to 


accept  arbitration.  Mr  Simitis 
was  attacked  by  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  soon  after  coming  to  office 
for  what  it  called  his  lack  of 
resolve  in  defending  Greek 
interests  over  the  Jmia  inci¬ 
dent  Bur  he  said  the  islands 
could  prosper  when  they  had 
closer  relations  with  the  Turk¬ 
ish  coasL  “This  is  not  the  age 
of  nationalism,  of  wars,  of 
fights  for  four  square  miles.  If 
Turkey  has  a  claim,  it  should 
go  to  the  International  Court," 
he  added. 

The  outcome  of  the  Imia 
dispute  will  have  important 
repercussions  for  any  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  other  main  bone  of 
contention  between  Greece 
and  Turkey:  Cyprus. 

Mr  Simitis  made  ir  dear 
that  although  Greece  does  not 
regard  sovereignty’  in  the  Ae¬ 


gean  as  negotiable,  he  saw  no 
place  for  the  strident  national? 
ist  posture  taken  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  "Mr  Papandreou  has 
practically  left  politics.  We 
must  adapt  party  polides 
because  we  need  no  more 
leaders  of  this  type.  Democrat¬ 
ic  processes  must  be  learnt." 

He  said  good  relations  with 
Turkey  led  to  good  business, 
and  Greece  was  keen  to  devel¬ 
op  them.  However,  other 
Greek  Government  members 
were  less  conciliatory.  Theo¬ 
dore  Pangalas,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  accused  Turkey  of 
being  an  empire  with  an 
imperial  state  of  mind.  He 
criticised  the  European  Union 
for  trying  to  “brush  aside 
Greek-T urkish  relations  in 
order  to  give  money  to  the 
Turks". 


Doyen  of  diplomacy  dispatched  to  broker  Cyprus  deal 


From  MichaelTheodoulou 

IN  NICOSIA 

BRITAIN,  spurred  by  the  “night¬ 
marish"  possibility  of  a  divided 
Cyprus  entering  Europe,  is  sending 
one  of  its  most  accomplished  diplo¬ 
mats  to  the  former  colony  today  to 
spearhead  London's  most  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  crack  the  island's 
long-running  problem. 

Sir  David  Hannay.  60,  a  former 
[British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  will  be  followed  in  coming 
months  by  a  stream  of  other  high- 


level  envoys  from  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  the  UN  as  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  launches  a  con¬ 
certed  diplomatic  summer  offensive. 
He  was  plucked  from  retirement  last 
month  to  become  Britain’s  first 
special  representative  in  Cyprus  and 
has  a  reputation  as  a  formidable 
diplomat  whose  patrician  air  only 
accentuates  his  steetiness. 

"He  is  a  powerful,  straight-talking 
diplomat"  said  a  European  diplo¬ 
mat  in  Nicosia.  "I  suppose  you  could 
call  him  Britain's  answer  to  Richard 
Holbrooke  [the  American  envoy  who 


brokered  the  Bosnian  peace  ac¬ 
cords!"  But  little  progress  is  expect¬ 
ed  while  Turkey,  a  key  player  with 
35,000  troops  in  northern  Cyprus,  is 
beset  by  renewed  political  instabil¬ 
ity:  its  right-wing  coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  is  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
collapse. 

In  Nicosia.  Sir  David  will  hold 
separate  talks  with  President 
Clerides  and  Rauf  Denktas,  the 
septuagenarian  leaders  of  the  rival 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  commu¬ 
nities.  The  two  men  are  veteran 
sparring  partners  who  have  not 


talked  directly  for  nearly  two  years. 
But  new  elements  have  emerged  that 
have  convinced  many  that  there  may 
be  a  new  opportunity  to  end  the 
island's  cold  war  which  has  bogged 
down  UN  peacekeepers,  many  of 
them  British,  for  more  than  three 
decades.  The  most  important  is 
Cyprus's  looming  accession  to  the 
ELL  which  could  take  place  as  early 
as  2000.  Accession  talks  are  due  to 
begin  early  in  1998. 

“It  is  the  first  time  the  Cyprus 
problem  has  had  a  deadline  of  sorts 
—  by  2000  we  must  at  least  have 


progress  towards  a  settlement,”  said 
a  European  diplomat.  Cyprus  has 
been  divided  since  1974  when  Turk¬ 
ish  troops  invaded  and  occupied  the 
northern  third  after  a  short-lived 
coup  in  Nicosia  engineered  by  the 
military  junta  then  ruling  Athens. 

Both  sides  have  long  accepted  UN 
proposals  to  reunite  the  island  under 
a  bizonal  federation.  But  the  exact 
nature  of  that  federation  and  sover¬ 
eignty,  territory,  security  guarantees 
and  the  return  of  refugees  have 
bedevilled  intercommunal  negotia¬ 
tions  for  nearly  two  decades. 


Archbishop 
wanted  on 
fraud  charges 

Madrid;  Italian  magistrates 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
.Archbishop  of  Barcelona,  Car¬ 
dinal  Ricardo  Maria  Carles 
Gordo,  on  charges  of  money¬ 
laundering  and  "complicity  in 
trafficking  foreign  exchange" 
flunku  Varadarajan  writes). 
The  charges  emerged  from  a 
major  police  investigation  intoi 
fraud. 

Volcano  erupts 

Rome:  Stromboli.  a  volcano 
that  forms  a  tiny  Sicilian 
island,  blasted  out  thick 
smoke  and  lava  stones,  send¬ 
ing  dozens  of  tourists  fleeing 
down  its  slopes,  officials 
reported.  (API 

Time  out 

Philadelphia:  Firemen  used 
special  cutting  tools  to  free 
Landon  Garcia,  three,  who 
was  locked  in  a  bank  vault 
after  wandering  in  moments 
before  it  was  time-locked  for 
the  weekend.  (AFP) 

Fatal  attraction 

Los  Angeles:  An  enormous 
sea  lion  weighing  1,8001b  has 
become  America's  most  want¬ 
ed  marine  mammal  after  suf¬ 
focating  up  to  50  females  of  its 
species  while  trying  to  mate 
with  them. 


Which  customer 
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Pressure 
to  oust 
Karadzic 
mounts 

From  Peter  Capella 
IN  GENEVA 

FURTHER  pressure  was 
being  brought 
*"  bear  on  President 


Berisha  offers  poll 
rerun  after  West’s 
attack  on  rigging 


to 

Milosevic  of  Serbia  by  (he 
United  States  and  its 
European  allies  in  an 

attempt  to  remove  Rado¬ 
van  Karadzic,  the  Bosni- 
an  Serb  leader,  from 
power  before  elections 
scheduled  for  mid- 
September. 

Tlie  Bosnian,  Croatian 
and  Serbian  Presidents 
were  expected  last  night  to 
endorse  a  document  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  key 
dements  of  the  Dayton 
peace  agreement  after  a 
senes  of  meetings  here 
wth  Warren  Christopher, 
me  US  Secretary  of  State. 

Diplomats  indicated 
(bat  die  document  would 
not  name  Mr  Karadzic  or 
the  Bosnian  Serb  military 
leader.  General  Raiko 
Mladic.  They  believed  the 
bey  to  CTdrfiqjng  the  two 
men  was  in  the  bands  of 
President  Milosevic 
Mr  Christopher  said 
the  Bosnian  Serb  leaders 
should  be'  pot  on  trial  at 
the  International  War 
Crimes  Tribunal  in  The 
Hague.  American  offici¬ 
als  said  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  Serbia's 
overall  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  tiie  investigation. 
Several  indicted  men  are 
believed  to  be  living  in 
Belgrade 

“Serbia  is  in  violation  of 
the  Dayton  peace  accords 
on  war  crimes,”  Nicholas 
Burns,  the  Stale  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman,  said. 
“The  rhetoric  has  been 
positive,  but  the  actions 
have  been  negative.**  Mr 
Burns  added  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  should  not  be  hdd 
hostage  fay  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leadership. 

The  document  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  concentrate  on 
three  main  points  ahead 
of  the  elections:  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  War  Crimes 
Tribunal,  free  movement 
around  Bosnia  and  access 
to  the  media..  AO  the 
parties  accepted  that  poll¬ 
ing  could  not  be  Jtdd  in 
ideal  conditions. 

“It  vwrakl  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  next  few  years 
to  hold  pristine;  Western 
European-style  elections.** 
Mr  Burns  said. 


AS  ALBANIA  voied  in  a  se¬ 
cond  round  of  elections 
marred  by  violence  and  fraud. 
President  Berisha  yesterday 
admitted  that  there  had  been 
irregularities  and  “unfair  re¬ 
sults”.  In  an  interview  with 
The  Times,  he  offered  to 
diffuse  the  national  crisis  and 
meet  Western  concerns  by  re¬ 
running  the  polls  "wherever  it 
is  necessary". 

However,  Dr  Berisha  did 
not  specify  whether  the  num¬ 
ber  of  restaged  elections 
would  amount  to  the  “partial 
rerun”  demanded  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  and  the  United 
States.  So  far  the  electoral 
commission  has  ordered  a  re¬ 
run  in  four  seats.  Bui  the 
Europeans  and  the  Americans 
warned  Dr  Berisha  over  the 
weekend  that  Albania’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  West  would 
“suffer”  if  democratic  norms 
were  not  observed. 

Speaking  in  the  well-guard¬ 
ed  presidential  palace.  Dr 
Berisha  denied  Albania  was 
reverting  to  authoritarian  rule 
or  that  he  had  developed 
dictatorial  habits.  He  predict¬ 
ed  that  the  Socialist  opposition 
(the  former  Communists), 
who  marked  yesterday*  vot¬ 
ing  with  boycotts  and  hunger 
strikes,  would  enter  parlia¬ 
ment  “within  six  months"  to 
take  up  the  seats  they  won  in 
the  first  round  a  week  ago  but 
renounced  because  of  ballot- 
box  fraud. 

“Some  of  them  have  already 
been  in  touch  with  me  and  are 
changing  their  minds,"  Dr 
Berisha  said.  The  Socialists 
are  sending  delegates  to  the 
European  Parliament  today  to 
press  for  a  complete  rerun  of 
the  vote.  But  diplomats  said 
the  opposition  was  as  much  to 
blame  for  the  chaos  as  the 
Government 

Dr  Berisha*  ruling  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  won  95  seats  in  the 
first  round  and  the  Socialists 
only  five.  Nine  constituencies 
were  at  stake  yesterday  with  a 
further  25  decided  by  propor¬ 
tional  representation.  The 
turnout  was  low,  with  only  the 
Democrats  and  a  handful  of 
right-wing  groups  taking  part. 

The!  President,  51,  appeared 
beleaguered  and  under  strain. 

A  dapper  former  heart  sur¬ 
geon  who  led  the  liberal 
opposition  to  the  despotic 
Communist  regime  as  it  tot¬ 
tered  in  1990. heis  admired  for 
his  efforts  to  bring  democracy 


Hie  President  of  Albania 
denies  he  is  a  dictator  but 
says  he  cannot  work  miracles 
in  just  four  years,  writes 
Richard  Owen  in  Tirana 


and  a  market  economy  to  his 
impoverished  and  backward 
country  since  coming  to  power 
in  1992.  He  has  also  helped 
secure  the  Dayton  peace  ac¬ 
cord  by  keeping  the  lid  on 
tensions  in  Serb-controlled 
Kosovo,  which  is  90  per  cent 
ethnic  Albanian. 

He  has  been  deluged  with 
criticism  at  home  and  abroad 
after  Democratic  officials  al¬ 
legedly  stuffed  ballot  boxes  to 
achieve  the  two-thirds  major¬ 
ity  Dr  Berisha  needs  to  reform 
the  constitution  and  strength¬ 
en  the  ban  on  political  activity 
by  former  officials  of  the 
Communist  regime  (the 
“genocide  law"). 

The  Socialists  point  out  that 
Dr  Berisha  was  also  a  Com¬ 
munist,  although  he  says  he 
was  always  “viewed  with  sus¬ 
picion"  by  Enver  Hoxha.  the 
paranoid  Communist  dictator. 
The  Socialists  accuse  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  ordering  police  to 
crack  down  on  opposition 
protests  last  Tuesday  in  Tira¬ 
na’s  Skanderbeg  Square.  They 
have  vowed  to  repeat  the 
protest  tomorrow. 

Dr  Berisha  said  Albania 
had  “passed  the  test  of  history" 
by  overthrowing  the  Hoxha 
regime,  but  he  could  not 
achieve  miracles  in  only  four 
years.  Democratic  values  had 


Berisha:  alleges  ballot 
fraud  by  opponents 


“to  come  from  within.  Albani¬ 
an  democracy  cannot  go  as 
smoothly  as  cutting  buiter.  but 
it  never  was  and  never  will  be 
under  threat." 

The  President  said  there 
had  been  "tensions  and  irreg¬ 
ularities”  at  the  polling  sta¬ 
tions.  But  Socialist  activists 
had  been  caught  filling  in 
polling  returns  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  vote.  When  this  “trick" 
failed,  he  said  they  withdrew 
from  the  election  three  hours 
before  the  polls  closed. 

“I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  before.”  he  declared. 
“Even  the  Khmer  Rouge  did 
not  behave  like  that  in  Cambo¬ 
dia.  It  w-as  an  insult  io 
democracy,  to.  the  electorate 
and  to  the  principle  of  free 
voting.  It  was  a  betrayal  of  the 
people,  who  nonetheless  con¬ 
tinued  to  vote.  I’m  proud  to 
say  the  turnout  was  89  per 
cent” 

Dr  Berisha  said  there  had 
been  incidents  involving 
“armed  people"  at  the  polling 
stations.  But  Albania  did  not 
have  enough  trained  police  to 
go  round,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  to  “develop  democratic 
procedures  like  those  in  Brit¬ 
ain”.  Not  a  single  voter  had 
made  a  formal  complaint 
against  uniformed  or  plain¬ 
clothes  police,  he  said. 

The  President  admitted  that 
police  had  overreacted  on 
Skanderbeg  Square,  but  said 
the  Socialists  had  been  told 
their  security  could  not  be 
guaranteed  and  had  demon¬ 
strated  in  defiance  of  a  police 
ban.  He  regrened  that  opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  and  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  had  been  beaten,  but 
said  all  incidents  were  being 
investigated.  “I  have  to  accept 
that  I  cannot  expea  a  British- 
style  police  force  in  four 
years.” 

He  said  the  election  chaos 
and  the  opposition  boycott 
would  noi  affect  Albania*  pro¬ 
market  and  pro-Western  ori¬ 
entation.  "We  want  to  join  the 
West,  and  we  will  keep  going 
in  that  direction  until  we  have 
our  place  in  Europe.”  Dr 
Berisha  said. 


Hie  Nastase  emerging  from  a  polling  booth  after  casting  his  ballot  yesterday 

Nastase  set  for  mayoral  win 


From  Sean  Hillen  in  Bucharest 


I  LIE  NASTASE.  the  former 
tennis  star,  was  poised  yester¬ 
day  to  beat  4b  others  in  the 
race  for  Mayor  of  Bucharest. 

But  the  Romanian  million¬ 
aire  and  former  playboy  may 
not  secure  the  51  per  cent  vote 
to  win  on  the  first  ballot.  A 
run-off  will  be  held  on  June  lb. 

Mr  Nastase  was  among  the 
first  of  the  candidates  to  vote 
yesterday.  "I  feel  quite  confi¬ 
dent.  I  look  forward  to  helping 


put  Bucharest  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  map."  he  said. 

Mr  Nastase  said  he  hoped 
to  bring  “much-needed  for¬ 
eign  investment  and  a  positive 
image"  to  the  capita],  plagued 
by  poverty,  rising  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  an  image  of  Aids 
and  orphans.  His  campaign, 
under  the  slogan  "An  honest 
man”,  is  supported  by  the 
ruling  Social  Democratic  Par¬ 
ty.  To  appeal  to  theyouth  vole. 


he  promised  to  bring  pop  stars 
such  as  Michael  Jackson  and 
Jon  Bon  Jovi  to  Romania. 

Victor  Ciorbea.  his  closest 
rival,  from  the  Democratic 
Convention,  accused  him  of 
being  “a  mere  front  for  a  neo¬ 
communist  government".  He 
said  Mr  Nastase  dined  well  in 
Paris,  where  he  has  a  home, 
while  Romanians  fought  to 
overthrow  Nicolae  Ceausescu, 
the  Stalinist  dictator. 


Czech  voters  lose  confidence 
in  Klaus  market  reforms 


VACLAV  KLAUS,  the  Czech 
Prime  Minister  and  the  most 
determined  free  marketeer  in 
post-communist  Europe, 
seemed  yesterday  to  have  lost 
his  parliamentary  majority 
after  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  voters  opted  for  a 
softer  version  of  reform. 

Mr  Klaus  made  a  rather 
dazed  appearance  yesterday 
after  initial  counts  indicated 
his  centre-right  coalition  had 
won  only  99  of  200  seats.  Mr 
Klaus  —  a  Euro-sceptic  disci¬ 
ple  of  Margaret  Thatcher  — 
had  been  tipped  to  win  the 
election,  held  on  Friday  and 


By  Roger  Bo  yes 

Saturday.  Under  Mr  Klaus* 
policies,  the  Czech  Republic 
had  bucked  the  trend  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
towards  the  return  to  power  of 
post-communist  parties. 

Mr  Klaus’s  Civic  Democrat¬ 
ic  Party  remains  the  largest 
with  almost  30  per  cent  of  the 
vote.  But  his  junior  coalition 
partners  —  the  Civic  Demo¬ 
cratic  Alliance  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrats  —  were 
battered  badly.  The  second- 
largest  party  were  the  opposi¬ 
tion  Social  Democrats  under 
Milos  Zetnan,  an  economist 
They  won  around  2b  per  cent 


of  the  vote  and  30  seats  in  the 
new  parliament  The  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  —  still,  essentially,  a 
collection  of  true-believing  so¬ 
cialists  —  emerged  as  the  third 
largest  with  103  per  cent 
which  translates  into  23  seats. 
The  far-right  Republicans  — 
fighting  on  a  virulent  anti- 
foreigner  platform  —  scored 
their  best  result  and  captured 
18  seats. 

The  most  likely  outcome  is 
an  early  new  election.  Mr 
Klaus  could  in  the  meantime 
come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Social  Democrats  and 
rule  with  a  minority. 


UN  plans  for  world  of  the  megacity 


ARCHITECTS,  planners,  government 
ministers  and  Third  World  lobbyists 
today  begin  the  most  ambitious  confer¬ 
ence  yet  convened  on  how  to  curb  the 
growth  of  dries  and  stop  the  future 
megalopolis  of  20  million  people  collaps¬ 
ing  into  squalor,  poverty,  crime,  disease 
and  homelessness. 

Habitat  U.  the  ten-day  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Human  Settlements,  will 
offer  developing  countries,  overwhelmed 
by  the  rush  to  big  dries,  blueprints  on 
how  to  provide  cheap  and  safe  housing, 
dean  water,  jobs  and  a  habitable  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  latest  figures  show  there 
are  about  500  million  urban  homeless, 
and  that  over  the  next  30  years  urban 
populations  will  double  to  five  billion. 

Opening  the  conference.  Boutros 
Boutros  Ghali,  the  UN  Secretary-Gener¬ 
al.  will  tell  ministers  from  more  than  150 


From  Michael  Binyon  in  Istanbul 

nations  gathered  here  that  housing  is  a 
basic  human  need.  The  world's  urban 
population  is  growing  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  the  rural  population,  and  disease 
and  poor  sanitation  in  sprawling  slums 
are  killing  ten  million  people  a  year. 

Wally  N’Dow,  the  conference  secre¬ 
tary-general.  said  that  in  the  next  25 
years,  Cairo.  Lagos,  Shanghai,  Bombay. 
Jakarta  and  Mexico  City  would  be  most 
at  risk  from  inadequate  drinking  water 
and  sewage  systems.  He  said  even  dries 
in  richer  countries,  such  as  Cardiff. 
Houston,  Warsaw  and  Td  Aviv,  wall  face 
shortages. 

The  UN  estimates  that  more  than  a 
billion  people  now  cannot  get  dean 
drinking  water.  Every  day  two  million 
tons  of  human  excrement  and  an 
increasing  volume  of  untreated  industri¬ 
al  effluents  pollute  urban  water  supplies. 


Water-borne  diseases  kill  four  million 
children  a  year. 

The  conference.  20  years  after  the  first 
Habitat  gathering  in  Vancouver,  will  call 
on  all  countries  to  make  housing  and 
sanitation  a  priority.  For  the  first  time  it 
lays  less  emphasis  on  state  intervention 
and  urges  governments  to  form  partner¬ 
ships  with  the  private  sector.  It  insists 
that  nongovernmental  organisations 
have  key  roles  to  play  in  planning  dries. 

The  draft  communique  does  not  con¬ 
demn  urbanisation,  noting  that  even 
slum-dwellers  are  still  better  off  than  the 
rural  poor.  Britain  and  America,  among 
most  Western  nations,  do  not  want  any 
language  that  links  improvements  in 
Third  World  meg  ad  lies  to  financial 
obligations  by  them. 

Leading  article,  page  21 


Chechen 
accord  at 
risk  as 
fighting 
resumes 

FRoM  Richard  Beecton 

IN  MOSCOW 


THE  peace  initiative  in 
Chechenia.  a  key  component 
of  President  Yeltsin*  re-elec¬ 
tion  platform,  was  in  deep 
trouble  at  the  weekend  after 
dashes  between  Russian 
troops  and  Chechen  rebels 
shattered  a  fragile  truce. 

With  only  two  weeks  to  go 
before  the  Russian  presiden¬ 
tial  elections,  the  agreement  to 
halt  fighting,  free  prisoners 
and  demilitarise  the  war-tom 
republic  appeared  to  be  in 
tatters  after  both  sides  accused 
each  other  of  violating  the 
terms  of  the  deal. 

In  die  single  worst  inddent. 
four  Russian  soldiers  were 
killed  and  five  injured  after 
their  armoured  personnel  car¬ 
rier  was  hit  by  a  remore- 
controlled  mine  in  Grozny,  the 
Chechen  capital,  yesterday 
morning.  On  Saturday,  the 
day  the  peace  accord  was 
supposed  to  go  into  effect.  26 
Russian  troops  were  captured 
southwest  of  the  capital.  Their 
fate  was  still  being  negotiated 
yesterday. 

“I  state  with  fall  responsi¬ 
bility  that  I  will  order  troops  to 
destroy,  resolutely  and  with 
hatred,  all  those  bandit  groups 
who  do  not  want  peace."  said 
General  Vyacheslav  Tikhom¬ 
irov.  the  Russian  commander 
in  Chechenia.  For  their  pan. 
the  Chechen  rebel  leadership 


St  Petersburg:  Turnout 
was  low  yesterday  as  voters 
in  Russia's  second  city  went 
to  die  polls  to  elect  a  mayor 
in  a  litmus  test  of  public 
opiniou  before  (be  presi¬ 
dential  election.  The  in¬ 
cumbent.  Anatoli  Sobchak, 
whose  supporters  back 
President  Yeltsin  national¬ 
ly.  was  challenged  by  Vladi¬ 
mir  Yakovlev,  a  virtual 
unknown  who  is  allegedly 
pro-Communist.  {AFP\ 


claimed  that  the  Russians  had 
provoked  them  by  massing 
troops  around  the  rebel 
stronghold  of  Shali.  arresting 
ten  Chechens  and  threatening 
to  attack.  In  a  statement  issued 
by  their  defence  council,  the 
separatists  warned  that  unless 
a  final  agreement  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  forces 
from  Chechenia  was  complet¬ 
ed  within  a  week,  the  guerril¬ 
las  would  respond  with 
“adequate  measures". 

Latest  opinion  polls  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  weekend  showed 
the  Russian  leader  consolidat¬ 
ing  his  lead  over  his  only 
serious  challenger.  Gennadi 
Zyuganov,  the  Communist 
Party  leader.  The  poll  by  the 
CESS1  institute,  published  in 
the  Moscow  Times  newspaper 
on  Saturday,  showed  Presi¬ 
dent  Yeltsin  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  32.6  per  cent  and  Mr 
Zyuganov  with  19.7  per  cent. 

However,  a  renewed  crisis 
in  Chechenia  could  lose  the 
Kremlin  leader  the  crucial 
support  of  the  remaining  un¬ 
decided  voters.  Yesterday 
efforts  were  underway  to  get 
the  peace  talks  back  on  track 
and  bring  the  Russians  and 
Chechen  rebels  to  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  table  for  a  meeting  sched¬ 
uled  this  week  in  the 
neighbouring  republic  of 
Ingushetia. 
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North  sabotages 
Republican  bid 
for  Senate  seat 


From  Tom  Rhodes  in  Washington 
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OLIVER  NORTH,  the  contro¬ 
versial  figure  as  the  heart  of 
the  Iran-Contra  scandal,  re¬ 
turned  to  haunt  the  Republi¬ 
can  establishment  yesterday 
when  he  abandoned  his  offi¬ 
cial  neutrality  in  the  Virginia 
Senate  race  and  denounced 
the  party's  candidate  a  week 
before  the  state  primary. 

In  a  vitriolic  speech  to 
thousands  of  cheering  activ¬ 
ists  in  Salem.  Mr  North  ac¬ 
cused  John  Warner,  the 
patrician  senator  once  mar¬ 
ried  to  Elizabeth  Taylor,  of  an 
“unconscionable"  and  “blas¬ 
phemous"  betrayal  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Marine  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel's  own  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  Senate  in  1994. 

“Whose  side  are  you  on?" 
demanded  Mr  North  of  the 
Warner  campaign  as  he  en¬ 
dorsed  Jim  Miller,  the  radical 
former  Budget  Director  for 
President  Reagan.  No  Repub¬ 
lican  senator  for  Virginia  has 
ever  before  faced  a  challenge 
from  within  his  party,  bur  two 


years  ago  Mr  Warner  did 
what  many  conservatives  con¬ 
sidered  was  the  ultimate  act  of 
treachery:  he  refused  to  sup¬ 
port  Mr  North’s  bid  to  unseat 
Charles  Robb.  Virginia’s 
Democratic  Senator. 

Although  Mr  Warner  has 
the  support  of  the  party  estab¬ 
lishment.  including  Bob  Dole, 
the  presidential  nominee, 
George  Bush,  the  former  Pres¬ 
ident.  and  General  Colin  Pow¬ 
ell.  a  Virginia  resident,  the 
Right  has"  been  waiting  to 
exact  its  revenge. 

The  Christian  Coalition,  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and 
other  hardcore  activists  had 
been  hoping  that  Mr  North, 
now  a  populist  radio  talk- 
show  host,  would  back  Mr 
Miller.  In  a  single  stroke,  he 
has  now  altered  the  dynamic 
of  this  year's  race,  brought  a 
much-needed  injection  of 
funds  to  the  impoverished 
Miller  campaign  and  effect¬ 
ively  cast  it  as  a  sequel  to  his 
own  candidacy.  Hugging  Mr 


Miller  on  stage,  he  said:  “We 
need  a  senator  who's  going  to 
put  principle  above  politics. 
We  need  a  senator  who  is 
going  to  back  our  party  and 
every  nominee  at  every  level.” 

Mr  North  brought  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  to  its 
knees  after  his  role  in  the  Iran- 
Contra  arm  s-for-  hostages 
scandal.  He  admitted  he  had 
lied  to  Congress,  in  1991,  a 
conviction  against  him  was 
overturned  on  a  technicality. 
□  Notes  missing:  Days  after 
claiming  that  all  legal  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  “Travel- 
gate”  affair  had  been  handed 
over  to  Congress,  the  White 
House  has  admitted  that  cer¬ 
tain  notes  are  missing  (Tom 
Rhodes  writes).  The  notes 
provide  a  record  of  a  meeting 
two  years  ago  between  presi¬ 
dential  aides  and  members  of 
the  Justice  Department  and 
Genera]  Accounting  Office 
which  involved  the  firings  of 
seven  staff  of  the  White  House 
travel  office  in  1993. 


Prince  Michael  of  Kent  and  pop  singer  Gary  Barlow  had  an  unscheduled  air  stop  at  Baffin  Island  when  a  fellow  passenger  had  a  heart  attack 

Jet  stranded  among  Eskimos 


From  Quentin  Letts  in  newyork 
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A  VIRGIN  Atlantic  jumbo  jet 
made  an  emergency  landing 
in  one  of  the  remotest  parts  of 
Canada,  giving  passengers, 
including  Prince  Michael  of 
Kent,  an  unexpected  taste  of 
the  Arctic  wilderness. 

The  London  to  Los  Angeles 
Flight  007  was  four  hours  old 
when  an  American  passenger 
had  a  heart  attack.  The  pilot 
made  at  once  for  the  nearest 
airport  tiny  Iqaluit  on  Baffin 
Island.  1,000  miles  north  of 
Montreal  and  a  place  where 
reindeer  roam  but  humanity 
maintains  an  uncertain  grip 
on  the  chilled,  treeless  land. 

The  Boeing  747  made  a  safe 
landing,  but  when  taxiing  to  a 
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halt  its  wing  struck  a  fuel  pipe 
and  was  too  badly  damaged 
to  permit  continuing  to  Los 
Angeles. 

The  accident  was  put  down 
to  the  fact  that  big  jetliners  are 
rarely  seen  at  Iqaluit  and  the 
airport  ground  staff  may  have 
misjudged  the  size  of  the 
plane.  The  nearest  standby 
plane  was  half  a  day  away,  so 
the  368  passengers  had  little 
option  but  to  alight  and 
acquaint  themselves  with  a 
region  explored  in  1576  by  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher  and  40 
years  later  by  William  Baffin. 

Prince  Michael  managed  to 
get  himself  on  to  a  small 
commuter  plane  which  was 
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departing  for  Montreal. 
There  was  no  such  option  for 
the  other  Virgin  passengers, 
who  included  the  pop  singer 
Gary  Barlow  of  Take  That,  so 
they  wrapped  themselves  in 
blankets  to  stave  off  the  .Arctic 
winds  and  headed  for  the 
hotspots  of  Iqaluit  (popula¬ 
tion:  3.700  —  mostly  Inuits,  or 
Eskimos).  The  sun  did  not  set 
until  after  11pm.  so  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  look  around. 

While  the  heart  attack  vic¬ 
tim  was  rushed  to  a  local 
hospitaL  the  other  passengers 
visited  the  Pizza  Igloo  restau¬ 
rant  stared  at  the  ices  cape, 
played  housey-housey  and 
watched  reindeer. 

The  local  radio  station  used 
its  initiative  and  invited  some 
of  the  passengers  on  to  a  talk 
show.  Paul  Colella.  a  passen¬ 
ger  from  Scottsdale.  Arizona, 
said:  "The  local  were  wonder¬ 
ful.  All  four  blocks  of  diem.” 

Rhonda  Sampson,  an 
Iqaluit  emergency  services 
worker,  said  yesterday:  “We 
eet  a  few  Hercules  transporter 
planes  here,  but  never  jumbo 
jets.  This  will  be  something  to 
tell  the  grandchildren  about” 
She  added  that  the  Royal 
Bank  had  set  up  an  emergen¬ 
cy  exchange  and  that  the  local 
traders  were  “very  happy”  at 


the  extra  business  which  had 
fallen  their  way. 

Iqaluit  residents  were  yes¬ 
terday  still  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  memory  of  the 
Virgin  refugees  walking 
down  the  main  street 
wrapped  in  the  bright  airline 
blankets. 

The  town’s  barracks  provid¬ 
ed  beds  for  passengers  who 
wanted  to  rest  and  other 
passengers  were  offered  ac¬ 
commodation  by  townsfolk. 
Davidee  Joamie,  supervisor 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion 
Hall  set  up  a  fizzy  drinks 
stand  and  opened  his  games 
room.  "It  was  like  local  pay¬ 
day,”  he  said. 

After  15  hours  a  chartered 
jet  took  the  passengers  away, 
flying  to  New  York  where 
connections  to  Los  Angeles 
were  made. 
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Weight  watch  sinks 
lifeguard  hopefuls 


By  Quentin  Letts 


AS  SUMMER  finally  arrived 
on  America's  East  Coast,  a 
third  of  New  York's  beaches 
were  closed  because  life¬ 
guards  were  found  to  be  unfir. 
overweight  and  slow  in  the 
water. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the 
muscular  image  of  lifeguards 
in  Baywatch.  several  were 
unable'  to  sprint  down  a  beach 
without  running  out  of  breath. 
A  new  test  for  lifeguards 
resulted  in  several  being  told 
that  unless  they  diet  and  take 
new  training  courses,  they 
have  no  place  atop  the  high 
beach  chairs  on  which  life¬ 
guards  sit  during  the  summer. 

New  York's  Parks  Depart¬ 
ment.  which  imposed  the  test 
said  it  may  not  immediately  be 
able  to  hire  the  825  lifeguards 
considered  necessaiy  to  super¬ 
vise  the  area's  beaches.  Sec¬ 


tions  of  beach  on  Coney  Island 
and  Brighton  Beach  were 
sealed  off  owing  to  the  man¬ 
power  shortage.  If  sufficient 
numbers  of  lifeguards  cannot 
be  found,  the  beaches  wfll  be 
patrolled  by  police  officers 
who  will  advise  swimmers 
where  not  to  go. 

Would-be  lifeguards  were 
asked  to  swim  70  yards  in  35 
seconds,  but  many  failed.  One 
unsuccessful  applicant  com¬ 
plained  that  the  standards 
were  unduly  high.  “Next 
they'll  be  asking  us  to  swim 
the  English  Channel,"  he  said. 

Lifeguard  jobs  are  coveted 
for  the  outdoor  life  they  offer, 
plus  the  adulation  of  beach 
“babes".  The  tests  suggest, 
however,  that  some  of  the 
musclemen  who  seek  to  fill  the 
jobs  may  not  be  as  athletic  as 
their  biceps  suggest 


Summertime  Breaks 


2  NIGHTS  DINNER,  BED  AND  BREAKFAST 
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SAVE  20% 


The  Beaumont  Horn 


Brandon  The  Brandon  Hall 


HBmwgPapeuRY  Tk  White  Horse 


Luton _  The  Gateway 


Shebbourne  TheSherbourne 


Walsall  The  Boundary  Hotel 


Marlborough  The  Castle  &  Bail 


Mudeford  The  Avonmouth  Hotel 


North  Berwick  The  Marine 


Rye  The  George 


Salisbury  The  White  Hart 


Stow-on-the-woldThe  Unicorn. 


Hereford  The  Green  Dragon  Lavemham 


The  Swan 


ALHUSTOH _ The  Star  Inn 

Bath _ The  Frahqs 

Canterbury  The  Chaucer  Hotel 
Cheltenham  Queen's  Horn 

OflQgTBt  The  Oolphh  &  Anchor 
Forest  or  dean  The  Speech  Hcaw 

Prices  arc  per  penon  per  nigh  mduring 
accommodation,  rirtnec  tfatfonal 
breakfast.  &  VAT  at  1 7.5%.  based  on 
turn  adds  during  a  twmtoubie  room 
or  (or  on?  penon  in  a  single  room. 


“Prices  represent  a  20%  fSstnmt 
on  weekend  rates  from  The  Fort® 
Leisure  Breaks  1996  Brochure. 

Different  rates  apply  for  midweek 

stays.  An  stays  are  2  nights. 
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Offer  available  until 
30th  June  1996 


TO  MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATION  CALL 


10  3  4  S  40  40  40 


QUOTING  REFERENCE  P734  (or  contact  your  local  Travel  Agent) 
AO  boofay  die  subject  la  MhbMy  with  only  a  fanned  number  at  room* 
*■**  at  these  promotional  rates  These  rates  cannot  be  used  in  conjunction 
*"rtn  enyather  after  or  promoumi  Oder  it  only  vafid  at  the  hotels  aba*  Where 
“SR*  rooms  an?  not  avaUrfe  a  snaptemem  may  be  charged,  please  ask 
Reservation  Agents  (or  delate  and  cost. 


THE  TIMES  MQNDav  junj- 
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T°ffs  “"n't  going  to  disappear 
Nancy  Mitfoni  may  hawkS 
nght  to  compare  a  modern 

h^taaSSJ?-?  Mckm 

n&ssaias.x's 

-"■« dSriST Pawning  $££ 

”eSSSBfl«di"g°vSdra^^ 

XSSSSBSi fa 

ruaLrlL  ****,  “M*  of  years,  the 
SS2?da,  and,  **  Bristol  and  the 

HRH^«  -12-,a*?ne  formerly 

H£H.  just  >ujgar.  vulgar,  vulgar  as 
Lord  Chartens.  the  Queen’s  former 

sr?-  4z 

m^.£L  ”  feV<Mr  o'  «*  «w 

•  Whoras,  once,  talent  was  a  passport  to 

jom  the  bluebloods  at  the  top  tabfoit  is 
now  the  ancien  regime  who  are  eager  — 
actually,  even  rather  grateful  -  to  be 
invited  to  rub  shoulders  with  cockney 


cjeyeiriicks  like  Greg  Dyke.  Michael 
Cai”5  an?  KaIe  Moss-  You  only  had  to 
watch  Prince  Albert  and  Princess  Steph¬ 
anie  of  Monaco  compering  the  1996 
H  or/d  Music  Awards  last  Monday  to  see 
who  had  the  upper  hand:  then  again, 
their  dad  married  a  Hollywood  star. 

No  doubt  —  if  the  cover  of  Paris  Match 
is  anything  to  go  by  —  most  French 
people  would  prefer  to  be  guided  by 
Johnny  Halliday  than  by  anyone  else. 

Here  in  Britain,  many  people  would  be 
very  happy  to  be  ruled  by  Richard 
Branson  —  and  that’s  not  just  Branson’s 
view,  it’s  what  opinion  polls  have  found. 
Actors,  top  lawyers,  models,  television 
chat-show  hosts,  newspaper  editors,  pop 
Jars,  architects,  photographers,  film 
directors:  all  are  more  sought  after  by 
modem  society  or  the  corporate  host  than 
some  chap  who  has  a  handle,  even  an 
inheritance,  and  nothing  else. 

Two  centuries  ago  Lord  Chesterfield 
could  boast  to  the  House  of  Lords:  “We, 
my  lords,  may  thank  heaven  that  we  have 
something  better  than  our  brains  to 
depend  on.”  Today  it  sounds  like  a  line 
from  a  Spitting  Image  script. 

Dyke,  Sir  Norman  Foster,  the  Mi¬ 
chaels  Jackson  (both  BBC2  Controller 
and  ashed-faced  pop  singer).  Michael 
Mansfield.  Naomi  Campbell.  Martin 


on  high  society 


DIARY 


90s  guide  to 

HIGH 

SOCIETY 


Amis.  Joanna  Lumley.  Jeremy  Isaacs, 
Tom  Stoppard,  these  are  the  new  elite. 
Today.  Quentin  Tarantino  is  far  more  hip 
than  any  tiara.  Hello!  would  rather  be 
invited  into  the  gracious  home  of  Liam 
Gallagher  than  into  the  wood-panelled 
drawing  room  of  some  little-known 
marquess. 

“The  stately  homes  of  England,  How 
beautiful  they  stand”  sang  Noel  Cow¬ 
ard.  “ To  prove  the  upper  c/asses.  Have 
still  the  upper  hand L"  But  have  they? 

Only  pop  stars  and  soccer  stars  can 
afford  to  keep  up  a  large  stately  home 
nowadays  without  having  paying  visitors 
trampling  around  the  grounds  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Saturday  afternoons  to  help  to 
finance  the  roof  repairs  (although  the 


VgAVV 

new  ruling  class  is  already  drawing  up  its 
own  rules  of  admission). 

You  won’t  find  the  weekend  queues 
outside  the  gates  of  aristocratic  National 
Trust  estates.  You’ll  find  therm  outside 
restaurants  like  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe, 
Planet  Hollywood  and  Fashion  Cafe. 

“The  whole  notion  of  hereditary  dis¬ 
tinction  has  become  a  lot  more  suspect 
than  at  any  time  this  century.”  says  David 
Cannadine.  Professor  of  History  at  New 
York’s  Columbia  University  and  author 
of  The  Decline  And  Fall  Of  The  British 
Aristocracy,  a  book  that  provoked 
shrieks  on  Britain’s  grouse  moors. 

“In  any  generation  there  have  always 
been  a  certain  number  of  aristocratic 
delinquents.  What  is  different  is  the 


POLITICS:  THE  MOVERS  AND  THE  LOSERS 


public  response  to  that  A  lot  of  people  are 
asking:  What  are  hereditary  tides  foil  If 
you’re  Mick  Jagger.-  you’ve  no  particular 
desire  to  be  ’Lord  Rolling  Stone’.  Com¬ 
pared  to  being  a  famous  rock  star,  a 
British  peerage  would  seem  rather  a 
trivial  and  parochial  recognition.” 

.  Arthur  Marwick,  Professor  of  History 
at  the  Open  University  who  wrote  Class 
In  The  20th  Century,  js  even  blunter 
“Aristocrats  have  realised  that  if  they 
want  to  stay  at  the  top  table  they  have  to 
get  a  job.  They  know  they  caul  stand 
aloof  and  expect  people  to  come  running 
to  them.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
prestige  of  the  purely  upper  dass. 

“Before  the  Sixties,  if  you  wanted  to  get 
into  high  society  you  had  to  change  your 
accent  Then  people  like  David  Bailey 
came  along. 

“The  other  big  change  is  that  people 
are  beginning  to  mock  (hose  who  are 
purely  upper  dass  with  no  other  credits  to 
their  name.  That  trend  was  accelerated 
through  the  Eighties  and  the  Thatcherile 
meritocracy:  sbe  surrounded  herself  with 
self-made  men.  Media  and  pop  people 
started  taking  over. 

“It’s  only  become  really  obvious  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  There’s  still  a  lot 
of  privilege  around.”  But  Marwick 
acknowledges  that  the  tables  seem  finally 


to  have  turned:  "The  new  crowd,  the 
media  people,  are  setting  the  pace. 
Aristocrats  either  have  to  conform  to  the 
new  rules  of  society  or  they’re  sidelined.” 

Even  the  aristocrat’s  divine  right  to 
behave  like  a  twit  has  been  usurped.  Lord 
Glasgow  famously  flung  a  waiter 
through  the  window  of  his  dub  and  then 
harked:  “Put  him  on  the  ML"  The  “Mad 
Marquis"  of  Waterford  once  thought  it 
amusing  to  put  a  donkey  into  a  stranger’s 
bed  at  an  inn,  and  he  liked  to  pass  a  dull 
afternoon  by  shooting  at  the  eyes  of 
family  portraits.  Now  any  second-rate 
rock  band  or  cult  actor  does  more 
damage  to  their  hold  room. 

So  what  does  Tony  Benn.  who  saw  the 
writing  on  the  wall  and  relinquished  his 
title  of  Viscount  Stans  gate,  think  now 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  caught  up 
with  his  meritocratic  outlook?  “Aristo¬ 
crats  were  either  robbers  or  they  inherit¬ 
ed  or  they  were  the  king’s  favourites.”  he 
huffs,  “it’s  only  in  Britain  that  these 
absurdities  continue  to  exist” 

But  wasn't  he  a  bit  of  a  toff  himself 
once?  “I  wasn’t!  My  dad  was  a  Labour 
MP  who  was  made  a  lord  by  Churchill 
and  Attlee.  It's  all  crap.” 


P’H’S 


THE  MOVERS 
Michael  Hesdtine 
The  Deputy  Prime  Minister  is 
the  ultimate  mover  and  shak¬ 
er..  He  oversees,  from  his 
grand  suite  in  the  Cabinet 
Office,  every  aspect  of  govern¬ 
ment  policy  and  enjoys  unri¬ 
valled  access  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Sir  Robin  Butler 
The  Cabinet  Secretary  since 
1988,  and  Whitehall’s  most 
senior  civil  servant 
Mnrdo  Maclean 
A  name-  virtually  unknown 
outside  Whitehall  but  known 
by  everyone  who  matters  with¬ 
in  it  As  private  secretary  to 
the  Government  Chief  Whip 
he  is  “the  usual  channels” 
which  keep  Parliament  run¬ 
ning. 

David  Willetts 

The  brightest  member-  of  the 
1992  intake  of  Tory  MPs,  he  is 
die  brains  behind  Michael 
Hesdtine  in  the  Office  of 
Public  Service. 

Peter  Manddson 
A  creator  of  new  Labour,  he 
promoted  its  leading  expo¬ 
nents  to  stardom:  Tony  Blair 
and  Gordon  Brown -  MandeL- 

-  son.  the  MP  for  Hartlepool'  ~ 
the  black  prince  of  political 
spin-doctors,  is  Bfanris  most 
important  adviser. 

Gaiyn  Davies. 

*  A  partner  in  Goldman  Sachs - 
and  a.  multimillionaire,  he  is.,, 
the  unofficial  chief  economics 
adviser  to  Gordon  Brown,  the 
Shadow  Chancellor.  His  wife 
Sue  Nye.  runsBrown’s  private 
office.  . 

Maurice  Saatchi 
The  advertising  genius  who 
helped  Margaret  Thatcher  to 
three  election  victories  is  back 
with  a  prominent  role  advis¬ 
ing  John  Major  how  fa  win  the 
next  one.  Has  a  hotline  to 
Major. 

Sir  Urn  Bell  . 

Came  to  prominence  in 
Saatchi  &  Saatchi  in  the  late  - 
1970s  and  is  one  of  Britain's 
leading  PR  men  in  his  own 


right  at  Lowe  Bell  Commun¬ 
ications.  He  is  working  with 
John  Major  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  Britain  has  to  be 
protected  from  Labour.  ■ 
Peter  Gammer 
The  third  member  of  the 
advertising  troika.  He  is  the 
chairman  of  Shandwick,  Brit¬ 
ain's  largest  public  relations 
company,  and  worked  dosely 
with  Saatchi  and  Sir  Tim  on 
the  advertising  campaign. 
Lord  Irvine  of  Lairg 
The  Shadow  Lord  Chancellor 
is  a  successful  barrister,  and 
one  of  Tony  Blair’s  mentors. 
Anji  Hunter 

Head  of  Tony  Blair’s  private 
office  and  One  of  the  most 


Heseltine:  power  broker 

influential  women  in  the  Lab¬ 
our  Party.  . 

Jonathan  Powdl 
Chief  of  staff  to  Tony  Blair; 
was  a  high-flying  diplomat  in 
Washington.-  His  elder  broth¬ 
er  was  foreign  policy  adviser 
to  Margaret  Thatcher. 

Lord  Cranbome 
Leader  of  the  Lords,  ran  John 
Major's  successful  leadership 
campaign  against  John  Red¬ 
wood.  He  is  heir  to  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  and  is 
part  of  the  Cecil  dynasty,  one 
of  the  grandest  political  fam¬ 
ilies  in  history. 

Lord  Holme  of  Cheltenham 
Still  the  leading  fixer  in  the 
Liberal  Democrat  Party.  He 
was  the  eminence  grise  behind 


Sir  David  Steel  and  remains 
one  of  Paddy  Ashdown's  most 
senior  strategic  advisers. 

Lord  Jenkins  of  Hillhead 
While  he  remains  a  member 
of  the  Liberal  Democrats,  he  is 
dose  to  Tony  Blair  whom  he 
regards  as  the  best  Labour 
leader  since  Gaitskell. 

John  Redwood 
Has  become  the  leader  of  the 
Tory  Right  and  eclipsed,  for 
the  time  being.  Michael 
Portillo. 

Donald  Dewar 
Labour's  Chief  Whip.  One  of 
the  party's  sharpest  brains 
and  an  important  influence  on 
Blair  and  Brown. 

Chcrie  Blair 

Has  successfully  kept  her 
career  going  as  a  highly-paid 
barrister  while  her  husband 
prepares  for  government 
Liz  Symons 

One  of  the  few  trade  union 
figures  who  has  regular  access 
to  Tony  Blair.  Symons,  gener¬ 
al  secretary  of  the  first  Divi¬ 
sion  Association,  represents 
Britain's  top  dvfl  servants. 
Few  trade  unionists  can  expect 
beer  and  sandwiches  at  No  10. 
Symons  will  be  round  for  dry 
martini  and  canapes  at  the 
very  least 

Lord  Harris  of  Peckham 
Multimillioniare  carpet  ty¬ 
coon.  Loved  because  of  his 
Midas  touch  as  Tory  treasur¬ 
er.-  has  virtually  saved  the 
party  from  financial  ruin. 

THE  LOSERS: 

Virginia  Bottomley 
The  first  woman  to  join  John 
Major's  Cabinet  but  after  an 
unhappy  spell  at  Health  she 
was  one  of  the  first  candidates 
for  the  axe.  Unkind  souls 
suggested  she  survived  the 
last  reshuffle  only  because 
Major  could  not  be  seen  to 
dump  a  woman  from  his 
maledominated  Cabinet 
Harriet  Hannan 
Hated  by  the  Labour  Left.  She 
survived  in  the  Shadow  Cabi¬ 
net  because  Blair  derided  not 


THE  ARTS:  RISING  AND  FALLING 


THEATRE/FILM 
RISING  : 

F.mnB 

"Thompson,  actress, 
script-writer. 
Mikelesgb. 
writer-director. 
Pierce  Brosnan. 
actor. 

Richard  E. 

Grant  actor. 

Ralph  Fiennes, 
actor. 

Christopher 
Hampton,  writer- 
director. 

Declan 

Donnell  an, 
director. 

Helena 

Ronham-Carter, 

actress 

Max  Stafford- 
Clark.  director. 
Sam  M  codes, 
director. 

FALLING 
Daniel  Day-  . 
lewis,  actor. 


Rising  star.  Helena  Bonham-Carter 


Kenneth 
Branagh,  actor. 
Sir  Andrew 
Uoyd  Webber, 
composer. 

John  Sessions, 
actor. 

Jeremy  Irons, 
actor. 

Mark  Rylance, 
actor-director. 
Jane  Asher. 


actress. 

Tony  Slattery, 
actor. 

Susan 

Hampshire,  actress 

ARTISTS 
RISING 
Damien  Hirst 
Rachel  Whiteread, 
Leon  Kossoff. 
David  Mach. 


David  Hockney, 
Lucian  Freud. 

FALLING: 

Ian  Davenport 
Anish  Kapoor. 
Antooy 

Gormley,  Gilbert 
and  George, 

Boyle  Family. 

MUSIC 

RISING 

Daniel 

Harding. 

conductor. 

Evelyn  Glennie, 

percussionist, 

Joanna 

MacGregor. 

pianist 

Nicholas 

Kenyon,  director  of 
the  Proms. 

FALLING 
Nigd  Kennedy, 
Vanessa  Mae,  Sir 
Peter  Maxwell 
Davies. 


PROMOTIONS: 

Nfck  Faldo,  golfer. 

(iavnigiic.  mavenck 

footballer. 

Eric  Cantona.  Fbotballer 
of  the  Year.  , 

Frank WQfiams,  Formula 
Oneiop  team  leader. 
Laura  Davies,  golfer. 
Rood  Gullit  Chelsea’S 
Dutch  manager . 

Midiad  Atherton. 
England  cricket  captain. 
Steve .Redgrave,  Olympic 
rower.  ; .  ■  -  -  . 


Graham  Kelly,  chief 

executive  of  the  FA. 

Alex  Ferguson,  manager 

of  Manchester  United. 

Benue  Ecdestone. 

Formula  One  supremo. 
Maurice  Lindsay, 
chairman,  new  rugby  Super 
League-  . 

Craig  Reedie.  chairman 
British  Olympic  Association. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  triple 

jumper.  .  . 

Frankie  Dettori,  jockey 
Stephen  Hendry,  snooker 


player. 

Glenn  Hoddle,  next 
England  football  coach. 
Sir  John  HalL 
Newcastle’s  benefactor. 
Ph3  de  Glanvflle,  Bath 
rugby  captain. 

Cliff  Brittle,  champion  of 
amateur  rugby. 

Graham  Thorpe, 
cricketer. 

RELEGATED 

Terry  Venables.  England 

football  coach. 


The  height  of  the  Season:  Ascot  has  always  been  one  of  the  places  to  be  seen,  but  it  too,  has  fallen  to  the  onward  march  of  the  meritocracy 


to  throw  her  to  the  wolves  after 
she  defied  party  policy  and 
sent  her  son  to  a  grammar 
school  outside  her  area.  When 
Shadow  Cabinet  elections  are 
held  in  the  autumn  she  may 
face  humiliation. 

Ken  Folktt 

One  of  Labour's  most  glamor¬ 
ous  fundraisers.  Has  fallen 
from  grace  under  Blair  who 
has  no  time  for  poseurs. 
Barbara  Fofiett 
Ken'S  wife  —  has  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  her  millioniare 
husband:  now  far  from  Blair's 
inner  circle. 

John  Edmonds 

Head  of  the  GMB  genera! 

union,  was  once  a  power  in  the 

Labour  movement.  Frozen  out 

of  the  close  derision-making 

process. 

David  Hunt 

Once  a  leading  thinker  oh  the 
Tory  Left,  he  was  sacked  from 
the  Cabinet  last  year  because 
of  his  uneasy  relationship  with 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Tristan  Garel  Jones 
The  arch  Whips'  Office  fixer  of 
the  Thatcher  years,  he  con¬ 
vened  the  secret  meeting  of 
senior  ministers  at  his  Cather¬ 
ine  Place  home  which  struck  a 
derisive  blow  against  Marga¬ 
ret  Thatcher  on  the  night  she 
had  fatally  failed  to  win  the 
first  leadership  ballot. 

Alan  Clark 

Resigned  from  Parliament  in 
1992  and  has  regretted  it  ever 
since.  Has  cut  a  sad  figure  in 
his  failed  attempts  to  seek 
selection  for  a  safe  seat. 

John  Gummer 
Having  burst  into  tears  when 
Margaret  Thatcher  sought  his 
views  on  her  future  during  the 
leadership  contest,  MPs  are 
taking  bets  on  whether  he  will 
be  overcome  by  emotion  when 
Major  eventually  plucks  up 
the  courage  to  sack  him. 


SPORT:  PROMOTIONS  AND  RELEGATIONS 


Multifunction  means  multisaving. 


Ray  Illingworth.  England 
cricket  chairman. 

WiU  Carling,  England 
rugby  captain. 

Linford  Christie.  Olympic 
athlete. 

Sally  Gunnell,  Olympic 
athlete. 

Andy  Cole,  footballer 
Frank  Bruno, 
heavyweight  boxer. 

Willie  Carson,  former 
champion  jockey. 

Barry  Hearn,  sports 
agent. 


IPs  dear  from  the  outfine  above  as  EtHe  as  £2.69*  per'  day.  And 


that  the  Ricoh  MV310  Is  more  than 
just  a  versatile  machine. 

It  saves  yea  over  36%  against  Am 
cost  of  buying  stand  alone,  indhridaal 
machfcies  of  equivalent  performance. 

What's  more,  you  don’t  have  to  bey 
IL  Our  new  Dettaptan  leasing  scheme 
is  a  cost-effective  way  for  your  office 
to  have  everything  you  need  from 


.  .DU  FREEFONE  0800  30  30  50  or  fin  ini 

the  lease  Includes  a  ful  easterner  coupon  for  doMs.  .  ' 


satisfaction  guarantee.  Nam* _ _ 

Either  way,  lease  or  buy;  you're  oot  Po*MlDa- 
•  ■  -Company. 

compromised  on  features.  Tnliphm 

And  the  nsdftag  improvement  hi  Address 
efficiency  and  workflow  means  yon 

save  something,  even  moire  precious  _ 

than  money.  Thne.  .  .  HkshUXI 


.Postcode. 


RMi  UK IMW,  HUPUSI HR3174, 1 1 
CmoanL  Falkon,  MiflBMxlWlS  7BR. 
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The  Brits  who  matter  in  Manhattan 
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Alzheimer’s:  the  carers’  story 


'  f 

?-i 


it 


personality 

starts  to 
disappear 
and  with 
it  the 
humanity 
and 

the  soul, 
leaving  as 
if  in 

mockery 
only  the 
bodv  to 
breathe 
and  be  fed ' 

RlCi  IARD  EYRE 


When  she  was  52 
my  mother  fell 
downstairs  on 
her  head  carry¬ 
ing  my  sister’s  daughter.  The 
baby,  who  was  two  at  the 
time,  was  unharmed,  but  my 
mother  fractured  her  skull. 
The  fracture  healed  and  at 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  only 
further  damage  was  to  my 
mother's  nervous  system.  She 
lost  her  sense  of  smell  and  her 
sense  of  taste  and,  naturally 
enough,  her  skill  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  cooking. 

But  then,  little  by  little, 
other  things  dropped  away. 
She  started  to  forget  her 
previous  sentence  halfway 
through  the  new  one,  and  she 
would  stare  speculatively  at 
her  knife  and  fork  as  if  unsure 
of  their  use. 

She  started  to  cry  in  frustra¬ 
tion  when  she  forgot  how  to 
write  the  M  in  her  Christian 
name;  Minna.-  and  when  she 
took  my  daughter.  agwf  Tour, 
to  the  village  shop,  a  journey 
of  a  few  hundred  yards,  my 
wife  thought  it  safer  to  follow 
.<  J  them  as  the  two  set  off  hand  in 
hand,  chatting  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  uncertain  who  was  leading 
whom. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
her  behaviour  was  a  painful 
plea  for  attention,  and  with 
the  arrogance  of  self-interest  I 
constructed  a  rational  cause 
for  her  Alness.  I  wanted  it  to 
be  a  psychological  disorder 
rather  than  a  corrosive  physi¬ 
cal  decay  of  the  brain,  i 
wanted  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  reason  for  it  that  she 
had  been  ignored  and  rejected 
by  my  father. 

I  wanted  her  illness  to  serve 
my  cause,  but  when  f  opened 
a  door  for  her  and  she  stared 
at  the  door,  then  at  the 
doorway,  and  asked  me  with 
undisguised  terror,  “Which 
side  do  I  got?"  I  knew  she  was 
losing  her  mind,  and  that 
there  was  no  one  Co  blame 
except  God. 


Richard  Eyre’s  mother 


Alzheimer's  disease  is  a 
terrible  illness.  If  there  is  a 
physical  disease  h  resembles 
it  is  leprosy,  which  eats  away 
the  body  as  Alzheimer’s  does 
the  brain.  The  first  signs  are  a 
loss  of  short-term  memory. 
but  forgetfulness;  non  sequi- 
tors  and  vagueness  give  way 
to  loss*  of  bodily  control  as  if 
the  brain  can  no  longer  re¬ 
member  what  to  tdl  the  body. 

The  personality  starts  to 
disappear,  and  with  it  the 
humanity  and  the  soul  leav¬ 
ing.  as  if  in  mockery,  only  the 
body  to  breathe  and  be  fed. 

The  disease  is  spun  out  with 
a  malicious  cruelty,  in  my 
mother’s  case  for  ten  years 
after  it  was  diagnosed.  Before 
that  she  was  said  to  be 
suffering  from  “presenile  de¬ 
mentia”:  il  was  the  same  thing 
by  any  name  —  she  was  old 
before  her  time. 

For  years  she  was  losing  her 
mind,  and  for  years  death 
seemed  ashamed  to  approach 
her.  little  by  little  she  was 
slipping  away,  and  we  never 
knew  when  to  say  goodbye. 

For  a  while  she  was  living 
at  home  but  it  became  impos¬ 
sible  to  look  after  her  proper¬ 
ly.  She  had  bouts  of  terrifying 
rage,  followed  by  incoher¬ 
ence.  followed  by  blankness, 
followed  by  dear  breaks  of 


sanity  that  were  more  fright¬ 
ening  to  her  than  anything 
that  had  preceded  them. 

Her  heartland  was  London, 
the  world  of  her  childhood, 
and  when  her  mind  became 
disordered  she  longed  for  that 
heartland  as  if  her  life,  or  her 
sanity,  depended  on  it 
“Please,  please,  please  please, 
please  . . .  take  me  home  . . . 
take  me  back  to  my  mother . . . 
my  friends  ...  take  me  to 
London ...  let  me  go  in  a  train 
. . .  please,  please,  please, 
please . . ." 

There  was  a  silence,  an 
absence  of  words  and  a  de¬ 
spair  so  deep  that  if  almost 
seemed  as  if  her  breath  were 
speech,  then  a  sigh:  “I  think  I 
am  dying."  But  for  years  she 
lived  on  in  the  hospital  lying 
on  the  floor  in  a  foetal  position 
on  a  bean  bag.  No  sight,  no 
hearing,  no  sense  at  aJL  She 
breathed  and  ate  and  wasted 
away.  1  would  sit  with  her. 
with  my  band  on  her  fore¬ 
head.  year  after  year.  She 
seemed  inexpressably  lonely, 
but  she'd  seemed  like  that 
even  before  she  lost  her  mind. 
Grief  became  muted  over  the 
years,  but  I  never  lost  the 
distress  of  things  unsaid. 

There  are  those  who  leave 
us  without  our  detaining 
them;  we  have  said  all  there  is 
to  say.  It  wasn't  so  with  her. 
there  was  a  continent  of  regret 
and  guOt  1  can  still  hear  her 
voice,  even  though  it’s  hard  to 
remember  her  face  as  it  was 
before  she  lost  her  mind.  1  can 
still  see  her  hand,  bony  like  a 
claw,  plucking  at  her  face,  as  if 
she  was  surprised  that  it  was 
still  there. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I'd 
sit  by  her  dressing-table  to 
watch  her  as  she  did  her 
make-up.  “I'm  putting  on  my 
face."  she’d  say.  When  she 
died  her  body  was  like  a 
child’s. 

•  Richard  Eyre  is  director  of 
the  National  Theatre 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  FUNDS 


•  Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  most  common 
single  disease  in  the  UK,  with  an  estimated 
600.000  sufferers. 

•  The  disease  can  strike  as  early  as  30.  with 
17.000  current  sufferers  in  the  17-30  group. 

•  Oily  £10  per  sufferer  is  currently  spent  on 
research,  compared  with  £475  per  cancer 
sufferer  and  £15.000  for  Aids  victims.  The  - 
Alzheimer's  Research  Trust  aims  to  build 
Europe’s  first  multidisciplinary  research 


centre  dedicated  uniquely  to  finding  a 
treatment  While  recent  research  has 
successfoliy  identified  some  of  the  causes, 
scientists  at  the  pioneering  centre  will 
dedicate  themselves  solely  to  understanding 
the  disease.  So  far,  the  trust  has  raised 
enough  money  for  a  site  and  building  but 
still  needs  a  further  £1  million  to  equip  and 
staff  the  centre.  It  is  pinning  its  hopes  on  a 
major  fundraising  drive  to  be  highlighted 
on  Alzheimer's  Research  Day,  on  June  5. 


I  have  been  told  that  the 
difference  between 
Alzheimer’s  and  demen¬ 
tia  can  be  confirmed 
after  death  only  by  examining 
thin  slices  of  the  brain.  It’s  a 
horrid  thought,  but  I  hope 
someone,  somewhere  is  doing 
a  lor  of  slicing. 

Senile  dementia,  pre-senile 
dementia.  Alzheimer's  . . . 
whatever.  It  matters  little  to 
the  carer.  The  patient  is  what 
is  known  as  "confused".  That 
is  a  euphemism. 

My  mother  was  always  a 
delightful  source  of  batty  sto¬ 
ries.  with  the  glorious  gift  of 
enjoying  her  own  mistakes. 
She  would  put  a  packet  of 
tights  in  the  fridge  and  find  the 
bacon  in  her  underwear  draw¬ 
er  among  presents  bought  for 
lasr  Christmas. 

A  very  long  time  ago.  I 
forgot  where  1  'd  parked  the  car 
and  in  a  private  panic  threw 
out  all  our  aluminium  cooking 
pans.  'Aluminium  ai  that  time 
was  thoughr  to  be  one  possible 
culprit.)  When  we  still  have 
our  wits  about  us.  we  can 
transform  such  episodes  into 
high  comedy,  and  use  it  to 
aerate  the  mundane  and  de¬ 
flea  our  family's  irritation. 

Then  my  mother  began  to 
phone  the  neighbours,  some¬ 
times  at  3am,  but  they  were 
fond  of  her  and  she  seemed, 
they  said-  "in  great  form". 

ft  was  when  she  starred 
serving  raw  potatoes  and 
breakfast  at  midnight  that  I 
really  took  matters  seriously, 
and  we  had  lovely  local  help. 
Then  one  morning  when  I  had 
driven  back  to  London,  my 
stepfather  rang  and  said: 
"Things  have  become  intoler¬ 
able  here."  1  could  hear  my 
mother  in  the  background 
saying  she  couldn't  go  to  bed 
berause  of  the  crowds  of 
people  on  the  stairs,  and 
where  was  the  basin  because  it 
wasn’t  in  the  bathroom. 

I  suppose  she  died  about  five 
years  later,  two  years  after  my 
stepfather.  I  kept  notes.  Some 
funny,  some  not.  One  day  I 
have  written  die  single  word 
“agony"  in  block  letters.  On 
May  22,  1992.  I  wrote:  “Had  a 
good  howl  this  morning.  1  am 
a  useless  nurse."  May  25. 
another  howl.  "Can’t  cope 
with  confusion.  Need  to  be 
more  creative  about  it."  May 
2b.  "Good  day.  Megsie  sat  in 
garden  this  am  in  her  curlers 
To  dry  her  hair,  charmingly 
got  up  in  nightie  and  dressing 
gown.  Suddenly  she  asked 
w  hat  time  it  was.  12  o’clock.  1 
said.  Take  my  curlers  out 


dear.  I  have  a  feeling  George 
wants  us  all  in  church.'  Feel 
slightly  faint  Who  is  George?" 
June  6:  "Came  downstairs  to 
find  Ma  fiddling  with  her 
wireless.  'Shall  1  put  on  the 
news?'  I  asked.  ‘No.  darling, 
I’m  just  trying  to  get  a  bit  of 
toast'”  July  25:  I  have 
scrawled  this  exchange: 
“'Whar*s  that  on  the  back  of 
my  foot.  Phyllida?*  Me:  ‘It's 
your  shoe,  mother.1"  July  29: 
Ma  so  good  today,  the  doaor 
thinks  I'm  dotty.  NB:  This  is  a 
wicked  trick  “confused"  people 
play  on  carers.  They  are 
suddenly  sane  for  visitors  or 
doctors  or  medical  assessors, 
and  make  such  sense  on  the 
phone  that  you  are  the  one 
who  is  under  suspicion. 

On  August  5. 1  have  quoted 
a  letter  my  daughter  Sophie 
wrote  to  her  sister,  when  she 
had  looked  after  Megsie  for  a 
fortnight.  “If  she  mentions 
having  to  meet  the  bank 
manager  one  more  time.  I  may 
well  go  into  a  coma.  If  she 
makes  me  count  the  money  in 


Phyllida  Law’s  mother 

iter  purse  one  more  time,  I  am 
liable  to  spend  it  all  on  heroin. 
If  she  tells  me  once  more  that 
Jock  and  Alistair  |our  neigh¬ 
bours  these  30  years]  live  next 
door  and  have  I  met  them.  I 
will  put  her  to  bed  with  a  live 
Flymo.  It’s  almost  not  funny." 

October  10:  "Emma  has 
arrived.  She  laid  her  head  in 
her  grandmother's  lap. 


■  Megsie  stroked  her  hair  and 
said.  ‘Oh.  lovely!  You  could 
make  a  whole  outfit  from 
that1" 

We  all  found  dusk  a  difficult 
time.  It  was  then  Mother 
would  say.  “Give  me  the  keys, 
darling.  I’m  going  home."  1 
would  explain  that  we  were 
home.  “Nonsense."  she  would 
shout,  going  very  pink,  TVe 
never  been  here  in  my  life 
before."  The  look  of  mistrust, 
fear,  and  blank  despair  was 
knives  in  the  heart. 

We  are  wrong  to  assume 
that  in  old  age  we  will  have 
our  memories  to  comfort  us. 
Not  necessarily.  Treasure 
them  now.  When  my  mother 
said  in  her  anguish:  “1  have 
never  had  a  happy  moment".  I 
would  try  to  cheer  us  both  by 
retelling  the  story  of  her  life. 
"Fancy,"  she  would  sav.  "I 
don’t  remember  that  at  ail." 

The  glimpses  of  clarity  in 
this  desert  made  her  fear* 
worse.  Hers  and  mine.  "You 
know.  Phyllida."  she  said  one 
day  with  grave  authority. 


“there  is  something  happening 
to  my  brain." 

I  learnt  poetry  to  keep  my 
head  together,  pinning  Yeats 
above  the  stove,  and  wrote  an 
impassioned  letter  to  Virginia 
Bonomley,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  Health.  In  reply.  J  goi 
a  nice  letter  from  somebody 
else;  and  two  pamphlets  from 
the  Scottish  Office.  What  could 
she  do?  She  was  busy  closing 
Barts.  We  are  all  lumbered. 

My  mother  finally  went  into 
the  matchless  "gen”  ward  in 
Dunoon,  and  died  in  the  same 
bed  as  her  husband  had 
occupied  two  years  before.  We 
didn’t  know  he’d  gone  until 
well  after  the  event,  because 
Mother  had  left  the  phone  off 
the  hook  again. 

An  entry-  in  my  notebook 
reads:  "August  25:  Ma  died 
just  before  Sam.  I  was  ten 
minutes  late.  Maybe  less.  I 
will  never  forgive  myself." 

•  Phyllida  Law  is  an  actrey. 
and  mother  of  Sophie  and 
Emma  Thompson 


How  an  actor  did  his  homework 


Share  in  the  final 
hurst  of  energy. 


Co!!  0990  600  600  now  to  register  for  the 
British  Energy  Share  Offer.  Lines  are  open  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

Alternatively,  complete  the  coupon  and  send 


it  to  us  ot  the  Freepost  address  below,  or  call  into 
any  NotWest  branch.  Get  energetic,  do  it  now. 

Coil  0990  600  600  1 


THE  veteran  actor  Peter 
Vaughan  first  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  Alzheimer's  about  12 
years  ago  when  his  wife’s 
aunt  was  diagnosed  with  iL 

“She  confided  in  me  about 
bow  she  couldn’t  remember 
things.  She  told  me  how 
frightening  it  was  not  to  know 
what  she’d  been  doing  over 
flie  previous  day,  having  no 
memory  of  where  she  had 
been  or  what  she  had  done. 

I  sympathised,  of  course, 
but  I  never  quite  realised  the 
fuff  extent  of  the  problem.  But 
then  came  the  repetition  or 
{Haases  ...  she  kept  saying 
something  about  “a  rail  ticket 
home"  over  and  over  again. 

Gradually  the  disease  wors¬ 
ened' until  she  couldn’t  re¬ 
member.  anything.  There  can 
be  .no  mistaking  its  cruel 
progression,  and  soon  y u“ 
to  realise  just  now 
Jistreyang  it  must  be  for 
hose  who  have  undertaken  to 
are  for  someone  suffering 
from  Alzheimer's.  One  hears 
jf  cases  where  sufferers  do 


things  like  put  kettles  on 
without  any  water  in  them  or 
wander  out  into  the  dead  of 
night  inadequately  clothed.  It 
not  only  puts  them  at  great 
risk  but  also  causes  untold 
stress  to  those  who  lake  care 
of  them.  .  1 

In  the  BBC2  television  seri¬ 
al,  Our  Friends  in  the  North , 
my  character  is  cared  for  by 
his  long-suffering  wife.  But  he 
makes  it  enormously  difficult 
for  her.  mainly  because  of  his 
increasingly  obsessive  behav¬ 
iour  which  leads  tn  a  violent 
attack,  finally  their  son  per¬ 
suades  her  to  have  him  placed 
in  a  home. 

When  I  was  offered  the  part 

of  Felix  Hutchinson  I  contort¬ 
ed  the  Alzheimer’s  Centre 
near  my  home  in  Crawley. 
Sussex-  There  the  principal, 
the  head  social  worker,  all  the 
nurses  and  carers  were  won¬ 
derfully  generous  to  me  and 
allowed  me  free  access,  i 
attended  a 

in  on  meals  and  talked  with 
the  sufferers. 


Peter  Vaughan:  insight 


Through  this  involvement 
and  with  so  much  help  from 
all  the  staff  1  gained  invalu¬ 
able  insight  info  this  harrow¬ 
ing  disease.  1  found  it  a  very 
moving  and  uplifting  experi¬ 
ence  and  I  came  away  with  a 
far  deeper  appreciation  of  all 
the  painstaking  work  and 
care  that  is  involved  in  the 
treatment  of  Alzheimer's. 


Believe  me.  this  is  a  war.  In 
Britain  alone  there  are  more 
than  600.000  sufferers  that  we 
know  of  and,  moreover,  it  is 
not  something  that  afflicts 
only  the  old.  There  are  many 
cases  of  people  in  their  forties 
suffering  from  iL 
Yet  Alzheimer's  continues 
to  rate  as  a  Cinderella  disease. 
!  feel  that  we  need  to  do 
everything  possible  not  only 
to  create  a  greater  awareness 
but  also  to  secure  a  lot  more 
funding  for  research  and  care. 

Hopefully  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  we  discover  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  cure.  Failing  that,  I 
hope  we  can  find  ways  of 
both  alleviating  and  arresting 
this  dreadful  disease.  Until 
then  1  will  continue  to  do  all  1 
can  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  the 
Alzheimer's  Research  Trust 
and  the  .Alzheimer's  Disease 
Society',  for  as  wars  go.  this  is 
one  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  lose.” 

Interview  by 
Liz  Van  Den  Nieuwenhof 
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THE  TIMES  MONDAY  JUNE  3  1996 


ARTS 

THE  WEEK 
AHEAD 


■  VISUAL  ART 

The  spindly  splendour 
of  Giacometti  comes 
to  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery 
of  Modern  Art 
OPEN:  Now 
REVIEW:  Tomorrow 


■  THEATRE 

Sam  Mendes  brings 
Alan  Bennett’s 
Habeas  Corpus 
to  the  Donmar 
Warehouse  stage 

OPENS:  Wednesday 
REVIEW:  Friday 


■  MUSICALS 

Night  of  the 
round  table:  Paul 
Nicholas  stars  in 
Camelot  at  the  Covent 
Garden  festival 

OPENS:  Wednesday 
REVIEW:  Friday 


■  FILMS 

Redford  and 
Pfeiffer  slug  it 
out  in  the  TV 
newsroom  drama  of 
Up  Close  and  Persona/ 

OPENS:  Friday 
REVIEW:  Thursday 


Isabel  Carlisle  reports  on  the  debate  over  the  future  of  the  Royal  Academy’s  Summer  Exhibition 


JEREMY  YOUNG 


“Some  artists  wouldn't  be  seen  dead  In  the  Summer  Exhibition  because  it  is  hung  in  such  a  dreadful  way.  On  the  other  hand,  a  less  dense  hang  would  spoil  what  this  show  is  about” 


It’s  that  time  of  year 
again.  The  228th  Royal 
Academy  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition  opens  next  Sunday 
and  critics  groan  at  the 
thought  of  trying  to  say  some¬ 
thing  new  about  a  show  that 
changes  so  little  horn  year  to 
year.  But  does  it  matter? 
Should  this  gloriously  demo¬ 
cratic  exhibition,  to  which 
anyone  can  submit  a  work  of 
art,  be  given  an  overhaul? 

Earlier  this  year  there  was  a 
hint  that  some  people  in  the 
Academy  felt  changes  should 
be  made.  A  letter  was  sent  out 
to  dealers  and  galleries  from 
Kate  Bland,  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  arts  co-ordinator  within  the 
.  Academy,  saying:  “The  Acade¬ 
my  is  concerned  that  the 
artistic  standards  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  need  to  be  greatly 
improved.  My  aim  is  to  en¬ 
courage  talented  professional 
artists  to  submit  work  for 
selection.” 

Tentative  plans  were  made 
for  a  forum  of  artists  and 
critics  who  would  debate  ways 
in  which  the  Summer  Exhibi¬ 


Hang  ’em  high? 


tion  might  recover  the  initia¬ 
tive  it  once  had  for  showing 
really  good  new  art  When  the 
implications  of  this  sank  in  — 
a  possible  influx  of  “Turner 
Prize"  art  such  as  installa¬ 
tions.  video  . . .  and  Damien 
Hirst  —  there  was  some 
alarmed  back-pedalling.  The 
forum  was  postponed. 

Perhaps  that  was  an  overre¬ 
action.  It  seems  that  hardly 
anyone  could  be  found  who 
would  stand  up  and  say  that 
the  Summer  Exhibition  wasn’t 
fine  just  as  it  was.  Michael 
Craig-Martin,  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  at  Goldsmiths'  Coll¬ 
ege  (the  art  school  that 
specialises  in  turning  out 
Young  Turks  of  the  Damien 
Hirst  variety),  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  forum.  “They 
probably  expected  rae  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  sort  of  art  that  the 
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Summer  Exhibitor  shows,  but 
they  were  wrong.  I  might  not 
choose  to  initiate  such  an 
exhibition,  but  now  it  is  here  it 
should  not  be  changed." 

The  architect  Piers  Gough 
agrees.  "It’s  like  Wimbledon,  a 
great,  magnificent  institution. 
Of  course  it  is  anachronistic, 
but  I’d  be  really  sony  if  it 
didn't  exist.  I  like  the  madness 
of  it" 

Others  are  not  so  sure. 
R.B.  Kitaj  who.  as  an  Acade¬ 
mician,  has  one  work  in  this 
years  show,  thinks  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Exhibition  should  contin¬ 
ue  to  surprise  us.  but  wonders 
if  it  has  the  energy  to  do  so. 
“An  RA  Summer  Show  could 
rise  and  shine  instead  of 
cringe.  The  RA  has  a  destiny. 
It’S  just  tired.” 

Speaking  for  the  Academy, 
the  painter  Donald  Hamilton- 
Fraser,  on  this  year's  selection 
committee,  points  out  that  "the 
great  virtue  of  the  Summer 
Exhibition  is  that  it  is  an  open 
show.  If  we  even  unearth  a 


handful  of  outstanding  pic¬ 
tures  that  wouldn't  normally 
get  seen,  we  have  done  our  job. 
The  public  likes  the  immense 
variety  and  the  artists  enjoy 
the  straight  interface  between 
the  public  and  the  work:  no 
one  rells  us  what  to  think.  The 
forum  was  not  intended  to 
change  the  Summer  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  just  to  solidr  views:  we 
hoped  artists  that  didn’t  send 
in  would  explain  why." 

Matthew  Flowers,  who  runs 
Flowers  East  in  Hackney,  one 
of  the  new  commercial  galler¬ 
ies  in  the  East  End  of  London 
which  mixes  young  and  estab¬ 
lished  artists  in  an  informal 
setting,  has  an  answer.  "Some 
artists  wouldn't  be  seen  dead 
there  because  it  is  hung  in 
such  a  dreadful  way.  On  the 
other  hand  a  less  dense  hang 
would  spoil  what  the  show  is 
about. 

"I  do  find  it  worrying, 
however,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  audience  that  goes  there 
U-24  million  visitors  last  year) 


probably  thinks  that  this  is  the 
best  of  British  art." 

Karsten  Schubert,  whose 
West  End  galleiy  shows  such 
cutting-edge  artists  as  Rachel 
Whiteread,  is  part  of  the  hectic 
commercial  scene  that  could 
be  regarded  as  siphoning  off 
just  the  artists  that  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Exhibition  needs  to  bring 
it  back  into  the  centre  of  the 
contemporary  art  debate.  “We 
don’t  have  imperialist  ambi¬ 
tions  to  conquer  everywhere 
else,"  he  says.  “Every  year 
there  is  this  frantic  attempt  to 
modernise  it  but  the  Summer 
Exhibition  is  tine  as  it  is,  as  an 
outlet  for  people  who  do  a 
certain  type  of  work  and  who 
don’t  have  much  chance  to 
show  elsewhere." 

It  also  makes  a  healthy 
profit  for  the  Academy,  whose 
financial  position  has  recently 
been  fragile  (it  gets  no  money 
from  the  Government].  The 
total  value  of  works  sold  in 
1995  was  El-24  million,  from 
which  the  Academy  deducted 


a  30  per  cent  commission.  A 
E12-50  handling  fee  was 
charged  on  eadi  of  the  11.342 
works  submitted,  of  which 
1,167  were  hung.  Including  the 
revenue  from  entrance  fees  the 
show’  raised  around  £1.2  mil¬ 
lion.  Given  the  difficult)'  of 
finding  sponsorship  for  the 
Academy's  exhibition  pro¬ 
gramme"  in  the  current  eco¬ 
nomic  climate,  those  in  charge 
must  consider  whether  radi¬ 
cally  changing  the  nature  of 
the  Summer  Exhibition  would 
not  result  in  a  drop  in  revenue. 

The  Summer  Exhibition  is 
an  enigma.  It  has  no  thesis,  no 
real  debate  between  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  the  avant-garde, 
and  a  lot  of  the  art  that  it 
shows  is  second-rate.  Yet  it  is 
hugely  popular.  Essentially  it 
is  a  grandly  traditional  art  fair 
where  the  thrill  of  a  bargain 
replaces  the  shock  of  the  new. 
It  may  be  at  least  15  years 
behind  the  latest  fashions,  bur 
the  1996  consensus  seems  to  be 
thar  if  it  ain’t  broke  there  is  no 
need  to  fix  it. 

•  The  Summer  Exhibition,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Guinness,  opens  on 
Sunday  ai  the  Royal  Academy. 
Piccadilly.  London  Wi  (rickets 
OI7l-f94  5676.  or  from  First  Call 
Of7 14200000) 


Richard  Cork  discusses  highlights 
of  the  National  Gallery’s  exhibition 


This  marvellous  pastel 
can  be  seat  as  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  two  major  preoccu¬ 
pations.  Degas  had  long 
been  obsessed  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  woman  drying  the 
nape  of  her  neck.  He  had  also 
returned,  again  and  again,  to 
the  holding  of  hair.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  20th  centu¬ 
ry  he  brought  them  together. 
’  Colour  is  given  free  rein. 
The  woman's  hair,  its  high¬ 
lights  worked  in  with  greater 
subtlety  than  before,  is  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  blaze  of  orange 
behind.  It  provides  a  foil  for 
the  paleness  of  the  towel. 


which  in  turn  shows  up  the 
warmth  of  the  upper  arm 
slicing  across  it.  The  energy 
commanded  by  the  woman 
as  she  seizes  and  rubs  is 
forcefully  conveyed. 

But  the  picture  gains  much 
of  its  power  from  the  curtain 
of  gold,  flecked  with  pink, 
that  invests  the  scene  with  an 
unforgettable  splendour. 

•  Degas:  Beyond  Impressionism 
is  at  the  National  Gallery  until 
Aug  26  (rickets  from  First  Call. 
0171-4200000) 

•  On  Wednesday  Richard  Cork 
on  Dancer  Sm  king  at  the  sole  of 
her  right  foot  (1892rI900) 


“The  culmination  of  two  preoccupations":  Woman , 
her  toilette  (c  1900-5).  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


Irish  comics 
steal  the  show 

Luke  Clancy  enjoys  the  battle  for 
jokes  at  this  year’s  edition  of 


»»  - '  - 

the  Kilkenny  Comedy  Festival 


This  weekend  locals  in 
the  Kilkenny  area  were 
advising  visitors  not  to 
drink  the  water  ?s  it  might  be 
contaminated  with  E  coli. 
Concern  proved  unnecessary 
as  few  of  the  thousand  who 
flocked  to  Kilkenny  for  this 
year's  brewery-sponsored 
Murphy's  Car  Laughs  Com¬ 
edy  Festival  seemed  likely  to 
do" such  a  puritanical  thing.  As 
bars  in  the  city  offered  every¬ 
thing  from  all-day  screenings 
of  Father  Ted.  io  perfor¬ 
mances  from  the  show's  star. 
Ardal  O'Hanlon,  as  well  as 
nearly  40  other  comedians, 
glasses  of  water  were  willingly 
forgone. 

Although  O’ Hanlon  was 
easily  the  best-known  of  the 
local  ralent,  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  oflrish  comics,  headed 
up  by  the  cool,  blokeish  hum¬ 
our  of  Mark  Doherty  and  the 
confidently  staged  nervous¬ 
ness  of  Tommy  Tieman, 
quickly  seduced  audiences. 

It  took  little  exertion  for 
D'H  anion  to  win  over  his 
audience.  His  sets  were  warm, 
comfortable  train  rides  over 
familiar  tracks.  Precious  TV 
exposure  has  ensured  that 
O’Hanlon ’s  style,  his  semi- 
imbedlie  affability  in  rhe  face 
of  the  indignities  of  friends 
and  family,  as  well  as  farm 
and  domestic  animals,  is  ac¬ 
cepted  almost  unquesrioningly 
as  hilarious. 

O'Hanlon  was  not  nearly 
the  first  comic  of  the  festival  t’o 
look  to  the  animal  kingdom 
for  material.  Even  ihough 
there  were,  miraculously,  no 
official  awards  given  for  per- 
formanoes  during  the  week¬ 
end,  two  informal  contests 
soon  emerged:  a  battle  for  the 
besr  jokes  about  pets,  and 
another  for  the  best  joke  about 
"mad  cow"  disease. 

Everybody  from  Felix  Dex¬ 
ter  to  Eddie  Izzard  (who  was 
seen  in  an  inhumanely  funny 
STand-up  show,  as  well  as  in 
the  company  of  the  One  Word 


lmprov)  had  a  go  at  a  cat  joke 
with  reasonable  success.  Clear 
winner  in  the  BSE  category', 
however,  was  .Alan  Davies, 
who  speculated  that  the  whole 
scare  might  have  started  when 
some  cows  began  acting  stu¬ 
pid  to  avoid  being  eaten. 

The  American  comics 
ploughed  the  apparently  end¬ 
lessly  fertile  subject  of  gays  in 
the  military.  If  sometimes 
these  gags  seemed  like  failed 
attempts  at  topicality,  in  Rich 
Hall’s  set  the  subject  became 
the  basis  for  a  soaring  comic 
riff.  The  idea  that  gays  in  army 
life  would  “bother"  the  other 
men  was.  he  suggested  to  the 
rightly-packed  auditorium  at 
the  back  of  Cleere’s  pub,  "a 
real  peacetime  issue".  In  war¬ 
time,  if  someone  admires  your 
ass  in  the  shower,  that's  the 
best  thing  that  happens  to  you 
ail  day. 

Across  the  street  in  the 
Watergate  Theatre, 
with  a  hand-painted 
map  of  the  continent  as  his 
only  prop.  Will  Durst  present¬ 
ed  Myth  America,  his  slow- 
motion  satirical  trip  through 
contemporary  America,  home 
to  trailer  trash  and  the  Menen- 
dez  brothers,  earthquakes  and 
Janet  Reno,  Ross  Perrot  and 
the  Unabomber.  Durst  has  all 
the  big  questions  worked  out. 
Why,  for  instance,  is  Baywatch 
the  world  No  I  television 
show?  Because  people  like  to 
see  Americans  drowning. 

In  the  same  venue,  this 
year's  headline  act  Ground- 
hog  Day  star  Bill  Murray, 
arrived  with  a  team  of  comics 
associated  with  Chicago’s  Sec¬ 
ond  City  comedy  club.  Puta¬ 
tively  visiting  Ireland  for  the 
go  If.  Murray  and  co-stars 
displayed  all  the  energy  of  a 
drowsy  afternoon  at  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  hole.  No  great  sadness 
then  when  after  some  fatigued 
improvisation  and  several  ; 
threadbare  sketches,  the  team 
headed  back  to  the  fairway. 


Home  are  the  haunted 


THE  current  wave  of  young 
talent  flooding  into  the  theatre 
is  reassuring  after  the  drought 
of  recent  years.  And  here  is 
another  promising  play¬ 
wright.  Daragh  Carville  from 
Armagh,  with  the  Belfast- 
based  troupe  Tinderbox. 

Language  Roulette  (at  the 
Old  Museum  Arts  Centre)  is 
at  root  a  homecoming  play. 
Joseph,  a  young  playwright, 
returns  to  Northern  Ireland 
after  wandering  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  He  is  meeting  his  former 
schoolfriend  Colm  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  joined  by  the 
drug  pusher  Tint  and  Colm's 
former  wife.  Anna.  It  is  the 
first  evening  of  the  ceasefire 
but  for  these  twenty- 
somethings.  tonight  is  pound- 
a-pint  night  at  the  local.  The 
reunion  turns  nasty  as  drinks 
are  downed  and  Tim  starts 
everyone  warring.  There  are 
hints  of  a  revenge  plot  and 
suspense  in  the  revelation  of 
past  wrongs  and  guilty  secrets 
involving  Joseph  and  Anna. 

Carville  keeps  politics  in  rhe 
background  while  suggesting 
links  between  Ireland's  clan 
struggles  and  this  im.-esruou.s- 
ly  close  group  of  friends, 
fractious  and  unforgiving  yet 
wanting  to  love  each  other 
again.  His  characters  slob 
around  in  shared  flats,  get 
wasted,  sing  the  jingles  of 
1970s  game  shows,  tease,  bul¬ 
ly,  play  Truth  or  Dare. 

The  play  does  get  into 
difficulties.  Fn  the  central 
scenes  of  Truth  or  Dare  the 


Language  Roulette 

Belfast 


players  damage  each  other 
verbally  but  are  visually  sed¬ 
entary.  Joseph  ends  up  having 
a  bad  drugs  trip,  but  the  final 
denouement  lacks  any  really 
climactic  revelation  about  the 
past. 

The  parts  are  played  with 
brilliantly  relaxed  naturalism 
and  unflagging  charisma  by 
Tim  Loane's  cast.  Peter 
Ba] lance  is  subtly  satanic  as 
Tim.  Emma  O’Neill's  Anna  is 
both  stonily  hard  and  heading 
for  die  rocks  with  an  alcohol 
problem.  Maria  Connolly  is 
wonderfully  funny  as  theditsy 
spliff-head  Sarah.  while 
Loane's  direction  brings  style 
and  structure  to  the  piece. 

Kate  Bassett 


How  near  we 
are  to  the  cure... 

...  depends  on  you 
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WE'RE  MAKING  A 

BIG  DEAL 

ABOUT  A  SMALL  PRINTER 


Tha  new  okifage  precision  600  dpi  print  quolify, 
4  pages  per  minute,  completely  Windows  compatible, 
low  running  costs,  5  year  warranty  on  its  LED  print 
head  and  1  year  on-site  warranty.  And  if  lakes  up 
less  space  lhan  a  sheet  of  A4  paper.  With  its  except¬ 
ionally  attractive  price,  (around  £259  in£  VAT),  no 
wonder  it's  already  being  called  'The  compact  genius? 
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■  opera 

The  Russians  are 
S®58;  Gennadi 
Kozndestvensky 
conducts  Onegin 
at  Glyndebourne 
OPENS:  Friday 
REVIEW:  Monday 


■  BOOKS 

A  hell  of  an  ad 
to  follow:  Peter 
O’Toole  writes 
the  second  part  of 
his  autobiography 
IN  THE  SHOPS:  Now 
REVIEW:  Saturday 


■  POP 

You  don't  have 
to  be  Irish:  Sting 
heads  the  bill  at 
die  Fleadh  in 
Finsbuiy  Park,  London 
GIG:  Saturday 
REVIEW:  Monday 


Looks  aren’t  everything 


These  have  not  been 
hfPPy  times  for  The 
Cure,  wild  Mood 

fire*  SW?F-  the  group’s 

first  new  album  since  1992. 

hasten  greeted  with  a  mete- 

01 1*  music 

•  industry  s  shoulders.  Yes.  they 

^iffllJ5Dund:  yes-  they  still 

maice  good  music:  so  what  else 
-is  new?  After  an  initial  Top 
Ten  placing,  the  album  has 
f  ?1Ppe£ 10  the  bottom  reaches 

Then  there  is 

the  matter  of  n.^. -- 
their  mysteri-  C  'P* 

ously  vanish-  - - — 

ing  tour.  To  np. 

begin  with,  two  1  nc 

concerts  were  Earls 

postponed - 

because  of  “technical  difficul¬ 
ties’*.  Then  Robert  Smith  con¬ 
tracted  a  sinus  infection  which 
affected  his  hearing  and  bal¬ 
ance,  and  another  five  shows 
were  promptly  rescheduled  for 
December.  leaving  just  two 
dates,  at  Earls  Court.  What 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
triumphant  finale  to  the  tour 
on  Friday  became  instead  a 
tentative  opening  night,  while 
the  second  show,  on  Saturday, 
was  distinctly  undersold. 

Still,  as  we  heard  often 
enough  when  Oasis  managed 
to  string  together  two  nights  at 
Earls  Cburf  last  November,  it 
is  the  biggest  indoor  venue  in 
Britain.  And,  unlike  Oasis, 
who  simply  transplanted  their 
bar-band  act  to  a  bigger  stage 
and  turned  up  the  volume.  The 
Cure  know  what  it  takes  to  put 
across  a  performance  on  such 
a  cavernous  scale. 

For  a  start,  they  dressed  the 
stage  to  dramatic,  spectral 
effect.  Decorated  at  the  sides 
by  a  looping  stretch  of  rail 
from  a  fairground  rollercoast¬ 
er  ride,  and  by  heavy  drapes 
that  looked  like  trees  fluttering 
behind,  the  somewhat  night¬ 
marish  landscape  was  over¬ 
hung  by  a  huge  furled  canopy 
and  lighting  rig  arrangement. 
The  vague  impression  that  it 
might  represent  the  underside 
of  a  giant  arachnid  was  bol¬ 
stered  when  sinister  “legs’’ 


unfurled  like  telescopes  dur¬ 
ing  Luliabye,  the  song  about 
^iljg  eaten  by  a  spider. 

They  opened  the  show  with 
jhe  long,  meandering  intro  to 
Want,  during  which  massive 
cathedrals  of  light  played 
across  the  stage,  the  dense 
washes  of  colour  being  given  a 
physical  presence  by  thick 
clouds  of  dry  ice.  Many  of  the 
numbers  were  beautiful  sim¬ 
ply  to  look  at.  none  more  so 
than  From  The  Edge  Of  The 
Deep  Green  Sea ,  during 

_ _ which  a  green 

pop  H  mist  was  pene- 
~  -  - _ trated  by  hun¬ 

dreds  of  penril- 

The  Cure  thin  bolts  of 
Earls  Court 

■  by  a  rolling 
cloudbank  of  majestic  purple. 

As  in  the  past,  various 
changes  of  personnel  since  the 
group  last  played  have  not  had 
the  slightest  effect  on  The 
Cure’s  look  or  sound.  Sn,  with 
Ferry  Bamonte  (guitar).  Roger 
O'Donnell  (keyboards)  and 
Jason  Copper  (drums)  main¬ 
taining  a  completely  static  and 
anonymous  presence,  the  onus 
of  presentation,  as  ever,  fell 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
Smith,  with  some  assistance 
from  roving  bass  guitarist. 
Simon  Gallup. 

With  his  curiously  anorexic 
voice  and  distinctively  stiff 
guitar  playing  style.  Smith 
stamped  his  idiosyncratic 
mark  on  the  show  well 
enough,  but  seemed  generally 
ill  at  ease.  “We  usually  make 
our  mistakes  in  front  of  fewer 
people  than  this,”  he  said 
towards  the  end  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  having  earlier  com¬ 
plained  about  missed  lighting 
cues  and  other  apparent 
shortcomings. 

Whatever  the  technical  im¬ 
perfections.  their  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  overall  pacing  of  a 
set  which  generally  avoided 
die  “greatest  hits-  and 
emphasised  die  new  material, 
but  failed  to  gather  sufficient 
momentum  to  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  over  a  two-and-a-half- 
hour  span.  The  positioning 
together  of  two  very  slow 


LINDSAY  MAGGS 


“With  his  curiously  anorexic  voice  and  distinctively  stiff  guitar  playing  style.  Robert 
Smith  stamped  his  idiosyncratic  mark  on  the  show,  but  seemed  generally  01  at  ease" 


songs.  Treasure  and  Bare. 
dose  to  the  end  was  not  a  good 
idea,  although  a  first  group  of 
encores,  induding  Friday  I'm 
In  Love,  helped  to  retrieve  the 
situation.  .Yet  more  encores 


followed,  this  rime  a  bunch  of 
ancient  songs,  including  Kill¬ 
ing  An  Arab  and  Box's  Don't 
Cry.  their  first  and’  second 
singles  respectively.  So  much 
has  changed  recently,  bur  not 


The  Cure,  and  neither  old 
songs  nor  new  could  mask  the 
impression  that  this  just 
wasn’t  their  moment. 

David  Sinclair 


UNTIL  quite  recently,  the  unease  of 
dassical  ensembles  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  jazz  projects  could ’be  quite 
clearly  discerned  in  their  members' 
body  language.  At  worst,  it  bespoke 
boredom  tinged  with  ill-concealed 
resentment;  at  best,  it  expressed  the 
polite  but  patronising  indulgence  of 
surprising  precoejousness  often  found 
in  those  forced  to  listen  to  redials  given 
by  friends*  children.  To  the  members  of 
the  Frankfort-based  Ensemble  Mod¬ 
em,  however  —  as  to  composer  Mark- 
Anthony  Tumage  himself  —  jazz  is 
neither  pop  which  takes  itself  seriously 
nor  an  amusing  novelty.  It  is  simply  a 
vital  strand  of  20th-century  music 
whose  validity  is  not  even  an  issue. 

Such  unequivocal  engagement  from 
both  performers  and  composer  was  the 
keystone  of  this  ambitious  project’s 
success.  Much  had  been  made  before 


No  side  on  Bacon 


the  concert  of  the  fact  J>T  - T. 
that  Tumage  had  k  v  '  *** 
gone  to  painters  Fran¬ 
cis  Bacon  and  Heath-  RIoad  Of 

er  Betts,  poet  Lang-  " 

ston  Hughes  and  even  Queen  Ell 

Frankfort’s  red-light  - 

district  for  inspiration;  in  the  event, 
although  such  artistic  and  soda! 
references  helped  to  locate  the  music, 
even  ground  it  emotionally,  what 
impressed  was  simply  the  startling 
originality  and  irresistible  energy  of 
Tumage’s  composition  and  the  infec¬ 
tious  enthusiasm  of  the  musicians  — 
particularly  featured  drummer  Peter 
Erskine. 

Thus  the  visceral  impact  of  Bacon's 


-  JAZZ..  • 

Blood  on  the  Floor 

Queen  Elizabeth  Hall 


ry  painting  was  repro- 

^  -  duced  not  only  by  Its 

namesake,  ihe  first  of 
he  Floor  composition's  nine 
sections  —  an  eerie, 
ibetn  Hall  shouting,  woozy  howl 
-  punctuated  by  splash¬ 
es  of  percussion  and  screams  from 
wind  and  brass  —  but  also  by  the 
trombone-centred  Cut  Up,  in  which 
Tumage  demonstrated  that  Mingus- 
ian  rumbustiousness  is  noi  ihe  exclu¬ 
sive  property  of  jazz  big  bands.  The 
drug-addiction  theme,  too.  was  not 
allowed  to  overpower  the  music,  either 
in  Needles,  a  sinuously  funky  rheme 
that  might  almost  have  been  written  by 
its  featured  soloist,  guitarist  John 


Scofield,  or  in  ihe  latter's  second 
feature,  a  moving,  hushed  threnody  for 
the  composer’s  drugraddicted  brother. 
Andy. 

True,  the  composition’s  closing 
movement,  the  Betts-inspired  Dispel¬ 
ling  the  Fears,  in  which  two  trumpets 
bravely  emoted  over  a  slightly  sinister, 
brooding  orchestral  backdrop,  did 
strike  a  hopeful,  even  tentatively 
redemptive  note,  bur  overall,  such 
structural  felicities  were  perhaps  less 
important  to  the  composition's  trium¬ 
phant  success  than  Tumage’s  chief 
gift:  the  ability  to  produce  wonderfully 
imaginative,  innovative  music  which 
draws  quite  naturally  and  unself¬ 
consciously  on  the  broad  range  of 
contemporary  sources  which  he  has  so 
thoroughly  and  tellingly  assimilated. 

Chris  Parker 


LONDON 

JANE  EYRE  Charier.  Vance  dliecrs  lu 
idaplalim  ol  Chariono  Bronte's  story  o! 
passion,  mystery  and  romance  W*h 
Ooorge  Chains,  ol  West  Sew  Story 
lame.  Jui  Greeracre,  Barbara  Murray. 
AtfKTofL  Forfield  Hals.  Pari.  Lane. 
Croydon  10181-6803291)  Tonigm-Sal. 

7  45pm.  mats  Wed  and  Sat.  3pm  £ 

ON  THE  BOULEVARD  The  hafiarma. 

ranger,  adieu  and  Tony  Award -wnne* 
Lrfiane  Montaveccfli  fcsrtorrrc  a 
set  cl  cxi  of  American  musical  numbers 
iPoner.  Sondheim.  .terry  Herman;  r>  a 
sluw  staged  by  Tommy  Tune 
Jermyn  Street.  ifibJetmynSl.  SW1 
10171-2872875)  Opens  inriQftE, 

7  30pm  Then  Tue-Sai,  Bpm.  rrwis  Sal 
and  Sun.  4pm  Also  Sun  Jure  B.  7  Mpnr, 
ndra  mat  Tfus  June  20. 4pm 

LITTLE  AND  WILDE  Toda/s  BSC 
Lurch  ume  Careen  at  1pm  c,  a  rectal  by 
the  popular  viufiny  Taamln  Lima  with 
Martin  Ftoscoe  a  Ihe  piuno  Sanaras  Cy 
Brahms  and  Ravel  are  Interspersed  -*ith 
S^manowsVj  s  Mythes.  La  lontame 
d'ArethuM  In  the  evening  (7  30pm]. 
thopamsi  Andrew  WMaottero  a  „an«l 
piogrammeot  works  by  J3  Bach. 
Mozart  Schumann  and  Chopin 
SI  John's.  Smrth  Square.  London  SWl 
10171-2221061)  Today.  1pm.  7  30pm 

SONG  RECITAL'  Jutane  Banna, 
soprano  —  a  membetr  rt  ihe  Verna 


□  CALAMITY  JANE  Gemma  Craven 
pLys  the  rootin' -loom'  tomboy  wdh 
Stephen  McGann  as  Wild  Bdt  He*  ok  ri 
Paul  IvsrrysotVs  production  at  the 
trusteed  ol  the  lifer  ol  Ihe  legend. 
Sadler's  Walls,  Rosebery  Are.  EC1 
10171-713  6000).  Mon-Sal  7  30pm.  matt, 
Wed  Sat  :30pm  Until  June  15  ® 

□  DAMES  AT  SEA.  Mm  Cn-area.  Sara 
Crows,  Peter  Duncan  n  the  first  ol  two 
musreah  in  the  BOO  Covont  Garden 
Fesuval-  a  comedy  musical  m  the  style  ol 
the  193C&.  mucic  by  Jun  W»  John 
Gardyne  directs  Last  week. 
Ambassadors,  West  Steel.  WC2 
(0171-31219961  Mon-Sat  8pm.  mats 
Thurs  3pm.  Sal  5pm.  Untl  June  8 

D  HABEAS  CORPUS.  Terrific  cast  lor 
revival  of  Alan  Bemeo's  modem  farce: 
Brenda  Biethyn.  Ceii a  lime,  imeida 
Sleunlon,  Jim  BcoadbenL  Nidwlas 
Wdodeson  Sam  Mendes  directs. 
Donator  Warehouse.  Eartiam  Si. 

WC2  (0171-36S  1732)  Now  previewing. 
8pm  Opens  Jute  5. 7pm  Then  Mon- 
Sal  Bpm.  mats  Thus  and  Sal  4pm 

□  AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND- Peter  Hal's 
aedamad  Haymerket  prnducOon.  with 
hBcota  Pagan,  David  RtrtrxJ,  )tie*v 
Henson,  Kim  Thomson,  Google  Withers 
and  Join  McCaJkm 

Old  Vie.  WaJertooRd.SE1  (0171-928 
7616i  Mon-Sat  7.30pm;  mats  Wed  and 
Sal  3pm 

□  THE  POWER  OF  THE  DOG  A 

middle-class  family  a  war  with  It  sell  is 
the  subtect  ot  Eliem  Drvdert  s  latest 
play  With  Joan  Moon  and  Barbara  Lon 


NEW  RELEASES 

FARGO  (1BV  A  ludnappritj  goes 
haywirem  the  Midwest  Wonderiul. 
humane  crime  thuler  bom  .bet  and 
Ethan  Coen,  with  Frances  McOormand 
and  Wiliam  H  Macy 
Boibicm  Q  (017T -638  885 1)  Chetsoa 
(0171-351  3742J  Gate  Q  >01 71 -727 
40431  MGMKTracadwolB  (0171 -434 
0031 '  Tottenham  Court  Road  jQt71- 
636  6148)  Odeon  Haymariwt  (01426 
915353J  Mo  [0(71-254  66771  Ritzy 
101 71-737  2121 1  Screen /Baker  Street 
tu  1 7 1  -935  2  772 1  Soeen/HID  g  (0 1 7  7  - 
435  33661  UCI  WNteteyeg)  101 71792 
3332)  Warner  lu 1 7 1 -4 37  43431 

♦  FROM  DUSK  TILL  DAWN  (18| 
Fleemg  gangsters  lace  a  new  danger 
vampres  Juvertke  romp  bom  diiccior 
Robert  Rodriguez  and  writer, 'act or 
Quentin  Tatar iLno  With  George 
CSooney  end  Harrey  Ktaiel 

MGM  Chelsea  (0171  352  5096) 
Odeons  Kensington  (01426  91 46661 
Marble  Arch  (0 1 426  9 1 450 1 j  Swiss 
Cottage  (01426  91 409S)  West  End 
(01426-915  574)  Rftay  (01 71  -737  2121) 
UCI  White! eys  £|  (01 71-792  33321 
MY  LIFE  AND  TIMES  WITH 
ANTONIN  ARTAUD  Absorbing  portrait 
of  the  Iteatncal  visnxiaiy's  Iasi  years  m 
postwar  Pans  VWh  Sam  Frey.  Director. 
Geraid  Monfllai 
ICA  Cinema  (0171-930  3647) 

CURRENT 

♦  ANGUS  (12)-  Fat  high  school  Kid 
fights  oft  his  bUSes  Tame  leen  movie 
that  means  well.  With  Chart*  Talbert. 
Director,  Pam*  Read  Johnson. 

Pteze  10800-886  997) 


■  MUSIC 

A  recital  by  the 
great  Welsh  soprano 
Dame  Margaret  Price 
opens  this  year’s 
Aldeburgh  Festival 
CONCERT:  Saturday 
REVIEW:  Next  week 


TODAY’S  CHOICE 


A  daily  guide  to  arts 
and  entertainment 
compiled  by  Gillian  Maxey 


Slate  Opera  —  and  Christoph 
Piegarcficn.  tenor,  jmg  the  fcafienrahes 

(jedert'irch  by  Wort  Accompanied  by 
‘-he  paresi  (Achaef  Gees 
Wsmora  Hsfl  V/igmore  Slie?L 
London  W1  (0171-935  2141).  Tonght. 

7  30pm  B 

ELSEWHERE 

BLACKPOOL  Tne  celebrated  Trisha 
Brawn  Dance  Company  (tom  New 
Y-5fk  ptesertls  two  performances  only 
A  slurring  programme  n eludes  Brown': 
dazzling  Ser  am  Reset  with  mufd- 
m*dia  oesgns  by  Rauschenberg.  MO, 
set  lo  Bach  :  Must oal  Offering,  and  It 
Yau  Coubn  1  St -6  Me  a  solo  crece 
peflamed  by  Brown  herse/f  who 
dances  r.-dh  her  bad-  id  ihe  aucfeence 
Grand.  Church  Sheet  (01253  28372) 
Tontgh!  and  lemcnow,  7  31>pm  g) 

SALISBURY  TheChffinsMan 
Quartet  —  celebiaing  iis25ih 
anhnrercay  rti:  seastai  —  presents  a 
Uinjrg  jouney  ihiDugh  the  quarter 
repcJiare  ol  Ihe  late  I8(h  rc-trad-ISth 
centuries  witn  Beethoven's  Razumowsr-y 


THEATRE  GUIDE 


Jeremy  Kingston's  assessment 
of  theatre  showing  in  London 
■  House  full,  returns  only 
D  Some  seats  avaflable 
□  Seats  at  all  prices 


Orange  Tree .  Clarence  Street . 
Richmond  (0181-940  36331.  Mon-Sat 
7  45pm.  mats  Thus  (May  30)  230pm. 
Sa  4pm  Untl  June  15 

□  THE  PRINCE'S  PLAY  Interesting 
relocation  ol  Veter  Hugo's  Rlgoletto 
melodrama  to  Victorian  London  in  Tony 
Harrison's  translation  Goes  over  the  top 
now  ana  then,  but  m  a  good  cause. 
National  (Miner).  South  Bank.  SE1 
(0171-928  22521  Tontfit,  7  ISprr.  In 

rep  IB 

S3  THE  RELAPSE  Victor  Spneth 
pbys  the  bettul  Lord  Foppngton  in  Ian 
Judge's  productiori  from  last  year's 
Strati  ord.  Amusing  perlormanoes  in  e 
samtaeuMd  view  ot  Ihe  play 
Ptt,  Barbican,  Skit  Street.  EC2  (0171- 
638  8881)  Tomghr  Thurs.  7  15pm.  mat 
Thus,  2pm.  In  tep  Q 

□  SALAD  DAYS  Jukan  Slade's 
tuneful  musical,  directed  by  Ned  Shemn 
Nicola  FuUjames  and  Sarvsn  Comv/tv 
play  Ihe  young  lovers  m  a  company  thal 
also  nckjdes  hit  and  ihe  Wdow 
Vaudeville.  Strand.  WC2 10171  -836 


CINEMA  GUIDE 


Geoff  Brown's  assessment  of 
Aims  in  London  and  (whin 
Indicated  with  the  symbol  ♦ ) 
on  release  across  the  country 


♦  THE  BIRDCAGE !  15j  Class  gaud* 
lemake  ol  La  Cx?  suk  ".  r.r 
Robin  WiDiams  ana  Nartxn 

gay  couple  faced  with  ar.  a-tiA 
problem  Dnaaoi.  Lti-e  Ncnob 
Empire  iQBoo-eas  am  mgms: 
ChehM  (0171-352  5096]  Fulham 
Rood  ©lilt  71  -370  26361  Trocadero 
Q  (01 71-434  0O3t|  Odeons: 
Kensington  (01426  9146661  Swbts 
Cottage  (0142G91409BI  Ritzy  (0171- 
7372121) 

♦  COPYCAT  (181-  Agoraphobe 
Sigourney  Weaver  and  Hedy  Huntfr  s 
detective  battle  with  a  serial  kflter 
Unpleasant  ihnler  Dnedor.  JonAmrel 
MGMr.  Chelaea  (Ol  71  -352  5096) 
Trormdere  10171-434  003TJ  Odeon* 
Kensington  (01426  9146661  Warner 
(0771-43743431 

♦  HACKERS  (12)'  Teenage  hackers 
uneovor  a  corporate  conspiracy  Fizzy 
tun  hem  BxMxji  dne-nor  (an  Soltfey. 
wtfh  Jonny  Lo?  Miller  and  Angefcna  Jofie 
Plaza  B  (01 71 -437  1234| 

♦  KIDS  (18).  Unedityng  pwtran  ol  Ws 
runrung  wild  n  Mantialter.  A  hra  teatuia 
by  sM-phctiographer  Larry  Ciariu  the 
cast  c  non-prolessranai 

Ctapham  Picture  House  (0171  -498 


ARTS 

TUESDAY  TO 
FRIDAY 
IN  SECTION  2 


Quarter  aiHs  core. 

Festival  box  office  (01 722  320  333) 
Tonight  7  30pm 

MALVERN'  The  Malvern  Elgar  Festival 
centrum  with  two  leduls  In  the  Winter 
Guidons  Ai  10.45am,  Entity  Boynon,  ' 

the  outstanding  principal  flautist  ol  the 

Royal  Concerlgobcuw  Orchestra  Of 
Amsferdam,  otters  the  world  premiere  of 
a  new  work  by  Beamed  witn  works  by 
Schubert,  Takerrwsu.  Jo tael  Battier  and 
Borne  At  7  30pm,  the  English 
Symphony  OittwAra  tyoriiog  wtlh  (he 
Dtemst  Peter  Donohoe  as  diector  and 
sotoia  for  Ihe  Crsi  Ume.  play  Dgar  s 
Serenade  lor  Smngr  together  with 
pieces  by  M«an  and  Tchaikovsky. 
Festival  box  office  (0168a  &)?  777} 

LONDON  GALLERIES 

Barbican  Eva  Arnold  In  Retrospect 
(0171-638  4141).  British  Museum 
Kayame  Mateo:  Painting  and 
sculpture  tram  south  India  [Ol  71-636 
1555)  Feattual  HalL  Tap  Ruffle  and 
Share  10171-960  424?)  Museum  of 
London;  London  on  Flm  (0171  -600  . 
0807)  National  GaJtary'  Degas 
Beyond  Impressionism.  Degas  as  a 
Collector  (0171-747  2885i  National 
Portrait  GaBery  David  LMngstone 
and  the  Vidonan  Encouicei  wen  Alice 
(0171-306  0066)  .  Royal  Academy 

Gustave  Caitebotle  (0171  -439  7438) 
Tate  Marlene  Dunas.  FroefUich 
Foundawn  CoBacUon  (0171-887  8000) 


9987)  Mon-SaL  8pm:  mats  Wed 
2 -30pm.  Ear  4pm. 

D  TARTU  FFE  Ian  McDiarrhrd  and 
Tom  Holander  meirenousiy  hroy.  and 
creepy,  n^tanathan  Kent's  top-class 
production  ol  Mobare's  tail  comedy 
Almeida.  Almeida  St.  N1 10171-359 
4404|  Mort-Sai  8pm.  mat  Sal  4pm.  £) 

□  TOMMY:  Hugely  mpressive  staging 
Ot  the  traumatised  child's  apolhuosis  ID 
pinbal  wizard  Loads  ot  electronic 
iridvG  dogutse  [he  fenprotoabdlty 
Shaftesbury.  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

WC2  (0171-3795388).  Mon-Sat.  8pm; 
mats  Wed  aid  Sal.  3pm  Q 

□  TWELVE  ANGRY  MEN  Kevin  ■ 
Whaiety.  Tmottiy  WesL  Peter  Vaughan 
and  nne  excellant  others  in  Ragnald 
Rose's  calebraifid  pty-ioom  drama 
Comedy.  Pantan  streel  SWl  (0171- 
369 1731)  Mon-Sm.  7  45pm.  mats  Wted. 
2  30pm  and  Sal  4pm 

LONG  RUNNERS 

a  Cate-  New  London  (0171-405  0072) 

□  Don’t  Draw  for  Dinner  Duchess 
(0171-494  5070)  D  Feme:  The 
Musical-  Cambridge  10171  -494  50831 
kJ  Grease:  Domner  (0171-416 
6060)  .  □  Jotoon.  Victona  Palace 
(0171-834  1317).  . MLes 
Mssrabtos  Palace  (0171-434  09091 

□  The  Mousetrap-  Si  Martin's  (0171- 

636  1 443) .  D  Offvsri  Palladium 
(0171-194  5020)  O  The  Woman  In 

Black  Fortune  (0171-836  2238) 

Tckei  nformaiion  supplied  by  Society 
a  London  Theaue 


3323)  MGMs:  Fulham  Road  (0171- 
37026361  Haymaricet  (0171-839  1527) 
Tottenham  Court  Road  (0171 626 
6146|  Trocadero  ,0171-154  0031  j  Ritzy 
101 71-737  2121)  UCI  WNteieys  [01 71- 
79233321 

♦  MONEY  TRAIN  f  18i  NaST/ ant  es  ut 
Men  Yuri,  s  subwa/ r.^hWaucy 
Snpes.  ana'AoMyHane.ssi  Daosicr 
Jssiph  Ruben 

MGM  Trocadero  S  '3T7t  -424  C5C1- 

Warner  West  End  0171-4274342. 

♦  SENSE  AND  SENSrBILITY  'Li. 

Emma  Thompson  s  ra&s-.:  asasia:  s n 
c!  Jiie-  Ai-jen c car,  note,  jv.ir. 
Thompson  and  Kata  ■«  as  c  s:«  s 
wifi  QrTereni  appioa:hcs  w  (S-nirce 
Ewectcr  AngLce 

Ctapham  Picture  House  0171-496 
3323i  MGM  Baker  Street  (0171-925 
97721  Odeons:  Kensington  ,'01426 
9146661  Mezzanlns  |S  |01 426  915683; 
Warner  ©(0171-4374343/ 

♦  SMOKE  1 15)  Cnss-aoastftg  Ives  m 
Brooklyn  AgieedWc,  lafr>-p^ce  jmcen 
by  RaulAusier.  wdh  Harvey  Kend  end 
William  Hurt  Dueaor.  Wayne  Wang 

MGM  Shaftesbury  Avenue  (0171-836 
62791  Renoir  [0171-837  8402) 

♦  THINGS  TO  DO  IN  DENVER 
WHEN  YOU'RE  DEAD  ( 1 B).  H*>  and 
humane  enme  drama  liwn  new  dneaor 
Gary  Fiedar  Andy  Garoa  heads  a 
fashionable  casr 

MGMk  Chelsea  (0171 -352  509E) 
Haymariurt  (0171 -839 15271  Odeons: 
Kensington  (01426-914  666)  Swiss 
Cottage  (0171-586  3057)  UCI 
Whdeteye  (01 71  - 792  33321  Warner 
(0171-437  4343) 


ENTERTAIN  MENTS 


OPERA  &  BALLET 

COLISEUM  0171 8328300  fMh) 
ENQU8H  NATIONAL  0FS1A 
Tbmor7iX)  (LA5TPSF) 
AMOOANTS _ 


wtth  Hie  Orchosha  d  too  Age  ^ 
GAMarmrt  torfgbtM  5pm,  Son  2 
rt4pw  Theodora  Wfcttia  London 
BJunoaiB  ftfefcy  7  at  5.1Qpm 
Oryegta.  SM  B  *  455jpm  Coel 
fan  tone.  For  possUs  lettered 
ictetB  ad  01273  813613 


theatres 


ADGLPfi _ 

-ANDREW  UjOTOWSBBW 
UAsrOVCCr*  Wi  St  Jounel 

SONSET 

bouotard 

Wtewr  of  7  Tony  Awards 


BEST  MUSICAL 


PETOWCUUBC 
24Hft  CflS3ff  CARD  B00KPCS 
.  CALL (J171 34< 0055 (Wot*) 

-  fifiP  B00KW3  4T3  33B  P*0 

■  NobockhpfaefcrAde^ph 

BacOfflcaCaiw 

ferisd  WomafionOTTI  SJfflW 

ALBE8Y  359  fTaq/344 4M44 
400000  Ew7/<S.MNa  Wad,  SN3 

.  BEST  MUSICAL 

dSnCS'CnCLE  AWARD  86 

COMPANY 

’VUE7HEBGK  OFFSETS 

...  GET WS-Tbb 

LAST4WmS 

APOLLO  VICTORIA  ocOttH I4tt 
6055oeahBO17T  3U4M/0m*B 
0200 Bps  0171 416  HJJV  413  3321 

Axkww  Ua^Wttbf 
thmiMiukuiflntet 

mSUGHT  EXPRESS 
,  -arburniheahocal 
0EJ0HTCNiy«  ^ 
VfttoknuddB  n» 


CMBRDQE  BO  &  CC  0171 4M 
5064  cc  (no  Mg  ioN  312 199Z/3M 
4444  Ops  413  3321/  312 1870/ 
4945454 

FAME 

THE  MUSICAL 
-FAMEBAFm^OOD 
IRMIPtrtfea  On  Sunday 
-BREATHTAKMQ- kOependent 
Evas  730.  Mate  Wad  5  S(ri3JC 


COMEDY  0171 368 1731/ 

CC  344  4444  04tn) 

KEVM  WHATB.Y 
ttMOTHY  PETHt 

WEST  VAUGHAN 

TONY  I* 

hayoarth  mealy 

’  All  lalM'NwW*  OTItertTfe” 

S.T«naa 

TWELVE 

ANGRYMEN 

•ftteroklPtottrrflractssMi  , 

npMbpwMvrDTd 

MonSN7.45pca. 

Vftd230bmASN4pm 


CWIBB0N3BB 1737/344  4444 

REDUCED 

SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY  in 

TOE  COMPLETE  WORKS 
OF  WBJ-IAM 

SHAKESPEARE  (afatidO^) 
"l—JpW’Tmw 
Mate  Tier  a!  1  Stf  at  5 

SuiatABiMatflpni _ 

tHE  COMPLETE  IR8T0RY  OF 

AienCA  {aMdgMQ 


'□HAW  LAME  THEATRE  ROJWUj 
3SaP^tea)24N7d5*m71« 
5000344 4444/42JOOOOQPS  491 
5454/4133311/3120000 

MBS  SAIGON 

:  *THE  CLASSIC  LOVE  STORY 
CF0URTVE” 

powwns 

!  7TH5B4SAT10IIALYEAK 

apod  astete  *«■  *r 

■  nah-^rtrM- 

CALLERS 

ntri  J945B60  WCflFEEl — 


DOMMON  TetalSnes  0171 416 
606iy 0171 420  0000  (bkg  tea),  apa 
0171 416  6075/413  3321/420  0300 

GREASE 

Starting  RICHARD  CALKH 
and  SHONA  UNDSAY 
TasL  furious,  Ibriifeig  A 
fcM,  fan.  fuR.”  DaSy  Mnor 
Eres  7  JO.  Mae  Wed  &  Sal  3|bi 
TICKETS  AVAILABLE  -  APPLY 
DAK.YT0  BOX  0FFK3E 


DUCHESS  CC 0171 494 SOT  t»3M 


01714133321  Ewa  8pm.  Wad  mat 
3pm,  Sot  5pm  A  830 
“ASAUCYCOMBflr  ESM 
HOW  WITSMh  YEAR 

DONTDRESS 
FOR  DINNER 


DUKE  OF  YORK’S 0171 8365122 
cc  836  8837/420 0100 
-HAS  SWATHED  NEW  LFE 
BiTO  THE  STAGE  MUSICAL" 
Gwrian 

BY  JEEVES 

THE  ALAN  AYCKBOURNS 
ANDREW  LLOYD  WEBBS) 
HUSICai 

PREVEWS  FROM  26  JUNE 
OPENS  2  JULY  FDR  A 
IMTS  SEASON 


FORTUNE  BOA  CC  0171 836 
2238(0171  3128033 

BARRY  MICHAEL 

STANTON  HIGGS 

Susan  HR's 

THE  WOMAN  IN  BLACK 

Adapted  by  Stephen  MatetraB 
“The  onetthriMng  and  cNOng 
play  for  yeara”  DMal 
NOW  MRSSTH  YEAR 


FORTUNE  Suidayt  3J0pa 
-Ohlta  AatnulaNng"  BBC 
BEdabett  MansfloU  as  Maria 

Bogtanato  Jdy _ 


QAWUCK  0171  ®4  50ffi/ 

0171 312 1990{nobfcgtee) 

Some  Expetteaces  You  Never 
Forget 
WINNER  OF 
19  MAJOR  AWARDS 
The  Royal  Madonal 
Theatre  production 
BPremby's 

AN  INSPECTOR  CALLS 

"THRHIBW  MUffBESEBT 
DAM 

-Ore  of  the  noat  htmdcafing, 
theablcaBy  bnagtaatiw 

axperianeas  of  Iha  1980a”  Ew 
Stand 

“TWO  HOURS  OF 
HITHRALUNG.  VISUALLY 
STUNNING  DRAMA-D.Tel 
Monfri7.«.  Sat  500 1815. 

Wed  mat  2-30 _ _ 


GELGUD  494  5085/344  4M4 
/42D  0000 

‘A  STAR  TEAM  JUGGUNG  WTTH 
i  srARUATBOAL-COMBTYAT 
nSZENTOTMoS 
TOM  SHARON 

CONI!  QLESS 

•WondarfuT  D£x  ‘Lunbwusf  D.Td. 

CHAPTER  TWO 

-NEB.  SMON  AT  MS  BESTS-Tel 
tton-Fri8.  tfab  Thu  3.  Sat  58  815 

HAYMARKET  3300600 
344  4444/420  0000  (fagtae)  : 
THE  PETER  HALL  COMPANY  1 
FELICITY  KENDAL 
“Sfnply  feraaMMa1’ □,  TeJ 
NEH.  MCH0LAS 

PEARSON  LEPREVOST 

“Vmj  futwr  pdriMMncna"  Obi 

MWDMILLJEFORME 

HUWOUS-A  GREAT, 
GLAMOROUS  TREAT*  STms 

Eves  7.«.ttetB  Wed &5eiaQ3 

LAST2WEBS 


HER  MAJESTTS  20>  4945400 
(bhg  tee)  CC  344  4444/420  0000  (bkg 
fee)  Qrps  484  5454/413331 1/436 89B8 

AM)REW  LLOYD  WBBEirS 
AWARD  W1NNMG  HUffiCAL 

THE  PHANTOM  OF 
THE  OPERA 

□feected  by  HAfCLD  PRNCE 
NOW  BKG  TO  MAY  ST 
Era  7.45  htate  Wad  &  Sat  300 
AaW  to  Box  OtSce  dafyfur  retuns 


LONDON  PALLADMi  BQ/CC 
0171  494  5020/344  4444  frtW  SBfV 
dig)  420  0000  Gft»  0171 420  0200 
LAST  3  WEEKS  TO  SEE 

JH  DALE 

FROM  24  ME  RUBS  ABBOT 
RETURNS  TO  TVE  WEST  BO 

■A  MAJOR  THEATRICAL 
EVENT"  DNV  MM 

0LTVER! 

2ND  SPECTACULAR  YEAR 
TJ0IEL  BARTS  MASTERPIECE 
YOU  CANT  ASK  FOR  M0RP 

STmes 

Eves  730  Mcds  Wed  A  Sat  230 

SOME  GOOD  SEATS  AVAL 
NOW  FOR  WEEKDAY  PERPS 

LYRIC  0171 494  5567/ 

344  4444  {bkg  189) 

WIZARDS  OF  0Z- 

BR0ADWAY  BOUND 

miAn  i 

SS&HQUVER  AWARDS 

Beta  Pgny  Bart  Choreography 

TAP  DOGS 

"A  Haring  Saccrea" 

News  Of  TheWorid 
4  WEEKS  TO  OCX 
Mon-lhuafipm. 

Fn  ASM  Baa  & 846cm 


MERMAO  017!  236  2211/ 
01H  344  4444 
STEVEN  BERKOFF  n 

-■ - V- 

aoHupom 

C0RI0LANUS 

“ITa  briBanT  Hafl  On  Smday 

Tues-Fn73D(Wi 
Sal  at  3am  i  730  pm 


NATIONAL  7HEATRE  B0  0171  m 
2252:  Gtps  0171 620074138* 

ccfckg  tee  0171 4200000 _ 

OLIVIER  TonT  7.15  THE  E4RHCEV 
PLAYWaDrhkflohanewvHse 
transWon  tw  Tony  Hamm  Temor 
7.15  A  LITTLE  HGHT  MUSIC 

Music  and  tyres  by  Stephan 
Sondhoia  book  by  Hugh  Wheeler. 
TonT  6pm.  PUTrOWfc  ROMANTIC 
DRAMA:  HUTOWD  SOILER 
LYTTELTON  Toni,  Tumor  800 
BLUERMMBERBIMLIS 
PenMftaar- 


NEW  LONDON  Dnay  Lara  WC2  BO 
0T71 406  0072  CC  0171 404  4078  S4hr 
0171 3444444)4200000 
Ops  01 71 4133311/436 5586 
TIE  ANDREW  LLOYD  WraBy 
TJUaJOTNIBWAHONAL 
AMURD4WMIG  MUSCSAL 

CATS 

Era  7  45  Mate  Tue  &  Sat  300 
LATCCOMHS  NOT  ADfcfTTH) 
WW£AUD(T0HUM6N 
M0T1CN.  PLEASE  BE  PflOhFT. 
Bare  open  at&45 

LASTED  Na  OF  SEATS  AVAIL 
DAfl-Y  FROM  BOX  OFFICE. 

OLD  VIC  928  761^312  8034 
THE  PETS)  HALL  COMPANY 
DeridRMoal  NkfcyHeneon 
Diana  Batcher  KJraThoraoe 
GowdelMBiare  JoheMcCetean 
OSCAR  WIDE’S  MA8TBVCCE 

AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND 

-GREAT  *  GLORIOUS”  S.  Tina 
Mcn€al7.30.  Mate  Wed  &Sn  300 


"MTRJCIt  MARKER’S 
eORKOUSLY 
1MAMU11VE 
siAggf- 

mrilBoxOffin 

m-m22S2 

y^l  OwJte 

NATIONAL 

tASpa.  flan  6  ten 
tfUBpafrtOOpn 
t-MKMag, 


OPEN  AIR  Theatre  RegroTs  Pak 
01 71-486  2431/1933  cc 0171 3444444 
(24hn)  (Bhg  Ffee)  HE  COMEDY  OF 
ET«QRS  Evenings  800 
PALACE  THEATRE 0171-434  0909 
*24h*  (bkg  tee)  0171-344 
4444 Ops  0171 4133311 
THE  WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR 
HU9CAL 

LES  MBERABLES 

NOW  M ITS11TH 
RECOfOHHREAKMa  YEAR 
Eves  730  Mato  ThjS  Sal  130 
Latecomers  nol  adnitted 
teWUteinlavsl 

UtillHJ  NO.  OF  SEATS  AVAL  I 
DflLY  FROM  BOX  OfflCE  I 


PHOOOX  Bp/CC  0171 3GB 1733 
/344  4444/420  0000  (fee) 

BEST  MUSICAL 

CtUcrjOame  Avaidl 
Bays  &  Pleyera/lwr  Nwefc  Aaanla 
VU.YFUHBLV 

BLOOD  BROTHERS 

SKMHAN  McCarthy 
STEFAN  DBMB  CARL  WAYIE! 
-Brtnge  *m  andrece  to  to  fret 
and  roaring  RstetprorarDUai  - 
Era  7 .45  Mate  Tlwa  3  Sal  4  ! 

PICCADOJ-Y  0171 36S 1734 
CC  24(1*  344  4444, 

Grps  312 1870/4133321 

•WINNER!* 

BEST  MUSICAL 
EwotaB  SMBdand  AranTSS 
Jany  waral 

Herman  A  Olaiaifa 

MACK  AMABEL 

TIE  HOLLYWOOD  ROMANCE 
Manual  id  780. 

Mats  Wed  &  Set  at  3U0 

Hem  Boofcfena  io4  Janrent  *B7 


PLAYHOUSE  0171 83B  4401  I 
/3171 420  0000/0171344  4444 
IN  RAY  COONEYS 
NEW  COMHTY  Htt 

FUNNYM0NEY 

•1AUGHS  GALORE. 
AW—COTX&p 
MrevSat  800,  Wats  Tlta  3TO.  Saf  5^0' 
LASTWme 


PRMCE  EDWARD  0171 447  5400 
RtlCW  420  0100  (Wife  Beg  too) 
344  4444  Qroi4»  420  0200 
Camaron  MacUntadi  present* 

MARTIN  GUERRE 

ANewMudcalby 
BOUBLL&SQChBERG 
FROM  21  JUME 
Tfckstatiea  far  parti  prfar  b 
21  JmapteBBBcmtedftaOa 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  899  5BRV 
4200000/344  4444 
rtTC  BEST  SHOW  WTOWN-ai 

ELVIS 

TOE  MUSICAL  SBISAT10N 
“A  SHOW  HT  FOR  A  KMCT  Tiw 
Mon-Tlusaw  *  5*8904830 
FR1 530 PBF  ALL  SEATS  172  PWCE 
QUSNS  494  5590944  4444/ 
420  0000  UonSai  a  MM  Wed.  Sat  3 
MBHAELBALL 
MARIA  FREOMAN 
MSONHOVLAPfeS 
AtaanMnofag  nnrical 

PASSION 

“UGHTS  UP  TW  TOWIT  E  SU 
“ACWELMTOEWESTBS 
CROWN"  ETal _ 


ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY  LONDON 

LOMXM  (0171 6308981) 
BAFBCWi:  THE  TAMHQ  OF  TOE 
SMEW  Toni  7.15 
THE  PIT:  TIE  RE-APSE  Tcnl  7.15 
STRATFORD  (01789  ZG88) 
RST:  MACBETH  TonT  730 
SWAM  TMtS  HOURS  AFTER 
MARRIAGE  Tcnl  7  JO 
TOP:  IKE  HERBAL  BB) 

_ Toni  7^0 _ 

SADLBra  WBX8  0171  713  6000 
Gtpe0171 4365588 

CALAMITY  JANE 

Qeerea  Craven  & 
Stephen  UcOam 
-WUkMaaefchf  «m  Ike  MP 

UnS  15  Jtete  730pm 
Vtod&Ste  mete  230pm 


SAVOY  0171 8368888 
cc  0171 420  0100  (no  bkg  fee) 

j  ANGELA  THORNE 
'  COMMUNICATING 
DOORS 

)  byALAH  AYCKBOUM 
!  -WDMlBFULYHJiWWD  - 
GENJMB.Y  SCARY"  D.TN 
I  Eves  730  Mate  Wad  &  Sat  330 
Wad  (Ml  al  Beats  £12 

I  SHAFTESBURY  0171 379  5309 
!  0171 413 3589 (ttfe/nottgfee) 
Groups  0T71 4133321  • 

TOMMY 

PAULKEATWG  KHWRDE 


'BREATHTAXMQLY 
,  MABWATOEJW— SWEFI 
;  UohSal8pm,WaJ&S3l3pm 
1  BOOK  N0WI 

I LMHTB)  DA8.Y  AVAJLAB0JTY 
b000 SEATS  AVAI.  FOR  HATS 

1  STMARTTirSOttl  8361443[no 
-  fckj)  fee)  017142000005*9  toe) 
0171 344  4444  (Uq  la^ 
Omups  0171 3T2 1994  (no  bkg  fee) 
Era  8,  Tubs  Zfo,  Sat  5  4  9 
44<h  Year  NA^taChnilM 
TTCMOUgfWP 
STRAND  THEATRE  Box  M4  co 
(no  tee)  0171 830  8800 
cc  0*0  lee)  0171 3444444/4200000 
Groups  0171 4133321/0171 4865588 

•BUDDY* 

The  Buddy  Holy  Stay 
"BRIllANrSun 

•BUDDY* 

“WDNDfflFUL  STUFF-  Sun  Td 

•BUDDY* 

Mon-Tfm  RjO  Ffl  530  S  830 
Sato  5,00 1830 

ALL  SEATS  1/2  PRCE  FH  530  PW 

71h  HEA VBt. Y  YEAR 


VAUDEVUE  0171 838  9987  I  VKTORUt  PALACE  BO  A  cc  (no 
344 4444 Gkps 580 6733  J  0171 834 1317 ocMotoe) 0171 

3M  4444/312 199EI/W  8977 
Grozas  0T71 312 1997  (no  toe) 
071 436  55BB  (Mo  fee) 

WINNER 

1996  OLIVER  AWARDS 

BEST  MUSICAL 
•J0LS0N* 

wflb 

BRIAN  CONLEY 
•J0LS0N* 

“A  RESOUNDING  HTT 

Suretey  Tetagsph 
On  hfcnctay  Nghb 
Aten  Steanri  wl  pby  Jbhon 
Evga  kAn-Sal  7  J0.  Mate  Wsd  &  Sal 
300 

MOW  BOOKMQ  TO  FEB  *97 

WWiaiALL  0171 369 1735 
VOYEUBZ  COAWS  H  JULY 

WVNDAMS  369 1730/344  4444/420 
OOOOpee) Manila  Mate Hua  Sd4 
PETBt  BOWLE8 
"A  Tndy  OhreWig 
rerfianiae*  Tim  firpnirr 
DOORAH  CAROUNE 

GRANT  LAN0RBHE 

RNCa  COHAHTa  Oas*  Comady 

PRESENT  LAUGHTER 

“VINTAGE  COWARD”  Mon  Sun 
LAST  2  WEEKS 


298,000  READERS  OF  THIS 
SECTION  ATTEND  THE 
THEATRE  AT  LEAST  2/3 
TIMES  A  YEAR.  152,000  GO 
TO  THE  THEATRE  ONCE 
EVERY  2/3  MONTHS. 

To  advertise  in  The  Times 
theatre  listings  please  call  the 
entertainments  team  on 
0171  680  6222 
or  fax  0171  481  9313. 

All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


t 
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Matthew  Parris 


■  The  passions  aroused  by  parish 
politics  make  reporting  the  trivial 
disputes  of  Parliament  seem  easy 


Gulliver  may  have 
been  unfair  on  Lilli- 
put  and  Brobding- 
nag.  We  have  no  record  of 
the  reception  his  accounts 
were  given  in  the  countries 
he  visited,  but  local  experts 
would  surely  have  slated  his 
books  as  partial  and  inaccu¬ 
rate.  Into  vexed  and  delicate 
local  controversies  we  blun¬ 
der  at  our  peril. 

But  stilj  the  venture  can 
be  worthwhile,  a  fresh  eye 
can  discern  what  these  in 
the  thick  of  things  miss. 
And  so  I  make  no  apology 
for  sharing  with  a  wider 
audience  than  its  authors 
may  have  expected  the  Win¬ 
ster  Churchwarden’s  Letter 
in  the  mast  recent  Elton 
and  Winster Parish  Review. 

" Once  again  the  Church¬ 
wardens  have  disagreed 
about  the  candidate  for  the 
three  parishes,  and  this  Mas 
a  young  family  man  who 
wanted  a  challenge  for  Cod 
and  for  himself.  I  know  he 
wanted  to  show  God  in  a 
new  light.  A  breath  of  fresh 
air  in  the  parishes,  but 
oncq  again,  like  Christ 
2XXX)  years  ago .  he  was 
rejected,  put  on  the  cross 
and  crucified L" 

You  wUl  sense  that  feel¬ 
ings  are  running  high.  So 

high  that  I  haa  _ 

better  report 
what  Is  being  W] 

said  without  com-  wj_ 

I  ment  of  any  sort  .  vv. 

I  lay  it  before  you  in VI ft 

unadorned.  xiv 

Elton,  Winster.  .  f 

and  South  Dariey  Dish 

are  three  adjacent 
Derbyshire  vil-  " 

lages  on  the  edge  Elton 

of  the  Peak  DLs- 
tricL  Elton  (near  " 

which  I  live)  is  a 
high,  windy,  straggling  vil¬ 
lage.  not  particularly  pictur¬ 
esque.  but  a  tolerant  and 
rather  relaxed  place,  and  a 
friendly  one.  Winster  is 
prettier,  a  close-knit  village 
with  a  strong  sense  erf 
identity,  and  perhaps  a 
greater  readiness  to  judge: 
feelings  there  are  some¬ 
times  intense.  South  Dar¬ 
iey.  though  charming,  bor¬ 
ders  on  other  communities 
and  is  not  so  focused  as  a 
village.  Three  parishes, 
then,  each  with  its  own 
church,  but,  in  these  strait¬ 
ened  days,  ohliged  to  share 
one  vicar.  Each  parochial 
church  council  contributes 
two  churchwardens,  'and 
these  six  are  responsible  far 
choosing  the  vicar. 

And  tile  parishes  are 
looking  for  a  vicar.  They 
have  been  without  one  for 
more  than  two  years,  ever 
since  the  last  priest  re¬ 
tired.  His  later  ministry 
was  punctuated  by  blasts 
against  the  ordination  of 
women.  Elton,  however, 
has  no  rooted  objection  to 
women  priests.  South 
Dariey  passed  a  resolution 
declining  to  accept  a 
woman,  and  is  now  obliged 
by  church  regulations  to 
stick  to  this  for  five  years, 
though  parochial  opinion  is 
said  to  have  moved  since. 
Winster  is  resolutely  op¬ 
posed  to  women  priests  arid 
has  entertained  as  a  preach¬ 
er  the  Bishop  of  Ebbsfleet  — 
a  flying  bishop  with  no 
geographical  diocese  who 
ministers  to  traditionalists. 
Elton  didnt  come. 

Winster  still  h3s  a  large 
vicarage,  which  it  is  more 


When 
Winster 
invited  the 
flying 
bishop  to 
preach, 
Elton  didn’t 


come 


likely  to  keep  if  it  gets  - 
a  vicar  with  a  family.  El¬ 
ton  lost  its  rectory  years 
ago.  and  tire  future  of  Win¬ 
ster  "s  vicarage  is  of  less 
concern  there.  Winster ”s  ob¬ 
jection  to  women  priests 
seems  to  extend  even  to 
male  priests  who  do  not 
themselves  object  to  women 
priests.  Elton's  acceptance 
of  women  priests  seems  to 
bring  with  it  a  guardedness 
about  male  priests  who 
reject  them. 

Pity  the  Bishop  of  Derby. 
He  keeps  sending  candid¬ 
ates  for  the  job  and  the  three 
villages  keep  failing  to  agree 
on  one.  Many  are  sent  but 
none  are  chosen.  Here  is  the 
Churchwarden's  Letter  for 

May.  which  provoked  the 
one  from  a  Winster  church¬ 
warden  quoted  above. 

— Thou  art  a  Cod  ready 
to  pardon,  gracious  and 
merciful,  slow  to  anger  and 
of  great  kindness.' \ . .  last 
month  I  was  angry,  extreme¬ 
ly  angry.  /  suppose  it  was 
frustration.  The  churchwar¬ 
dens  from  Elton,  Winster 
and  South  Dariey  have 
been  involved  in  the  search 
for  a  priest  to  take  charge 
of  the  three  parishes.  We 
have  been  presented  with 
three  candidates  and  we 

_  Have  yet  to  agree. 

Shalt  we  ever 
ICn  agree?  It  is 

like  getting  close 
to  winning  at  1 
d  the  snakes  &  ladders, 

ng  then  sliding  back  j 

®  down  to  the 

)p  tO  bottom.” 

LCU  1  can  report 

,  ’  '  only  rumour.  The 

didn’t  churchwardens' 

n£  deliberations  are 

^ ___  secret,  but  it  is 

"  thought  that  the 

first  candidate  may  have 
been  a  single  man  with  no 
family,  popular  with  Elton 
but  not  Winster.  the  second 
may  have  been  a  family 
man  but  married  to  a 
woman  preacher,  accept¬ 
able  to  Elton  but  not 
Winster:  and  the  third,  the 
most  recent,  reputedly  sent 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ebbsfleet.  a 
family  man  with  many 
children,  popular  with 
Winster  but  not  Elton.  De¬ 
spairing  South  Dariey. 
meanwhile,  just  seeks  a 
resolution.  So  does  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Derby.  Deadlock.  U  is 
like  Mr  Major  and  Europe. 

Back  to  the  Win¬ 
ster  Churchwarden's  Letter, 
written  after  Elton  rejec¬ 
ted  Wmster's  Ebbsfleetian 
candidate:  “ All  three  par¬ 
ishes  will  be  poorer  this  day. 
and  the  Devil  has  tri¬ 
umphed  again.  Shall  we 
ever  see  an  Easter  Sunday 
again,  for  now  the  Devil  is 
creeping  into  each  comer ; 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
hearts  of  the  parishes,  and 
laughing,  * The  day  is  mine, 
the  day  is  miner 
"* Father ,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.'" 

Rumour  reaches  me  from 
a  conversation  overheard  in 
Tonise  Hairdressers  in 
Winster  that  this  isthemod- 
e rated  version.  Apparently, 
the  lady  who  types  the  letter 
toned  it  down. 

A  final  word  from  Mat¬ 
thew  (viii.  20):  The  foxes 
have  holes,  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests",  but  a  vicar 
of  Elton.  Winster  and  South 
Dariey  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head. 


The  executives  who  run 


The  British  have  always  been 
suspicious  of  wealth,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  rich  who  made 
their  money  in  the  marketplace. 
Impecunious  Victorian  gentlemen 
looked  dawn  on  the  people  in  trade 
who  were  then  making  Britain  the 
world’s  first  industrial  nation.  The 
academic  class  still  often  teaches 
frankly  anti-commerrial  values  in 
schools  and  universities.  Soda!  and 
intellectual  snobbery  have  both  been 
hostile  to  the  successful  business¬ 
man.  And  while  social  snobbery  of 
this  kind  has  decreased,  academic 
hostility  to  business  success  has  not 
Now  the  opportunities  of  contem¬ 
porary  international  markets  are 
again  producing  relatively,  large 
numbers  of  new  nch  in  Britain.  In  the 
early  1900s;  the  Lord  Chancellor 
earned  about  £1  million  a  year  in 
modem  terms,  and  paid  vary  little  of 
it  in  tax.  Yet  Lord  Birkenhead 
managed  to  live  beyond  even  this 
princely  income.  Now  we  are  again 
getting  million-pound  earnings  in  the 
City,  and  some  in  business.  We  have 
already  had  several  such  successes 
among  entertainers  and  bestselling 
authors.  Paul  McCartney.  Mick  Jag- 
ger  and  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  are 
among  the  richest  people  in  the 
country,  and  Jeffrey  Archer  is  not 
doing  too  badly. 

Everyone  can  see  the  relationship 
between  the  attraction  of  Paul  Mc¬ 
Cartneys  music,  or  Andrew  Uoyd 
Webberis.  and  the  earnings  that 
result  The  market  test  in  these  cases 
is  obvious.  Last  week  another  couple 
of  millionaire  earners  cropped  up, 
senior  executives  in  Mercury  Asset 
Management  which  invests  some  £80 
billion  of  funds,  mostly  the  pension 
funds  which  will  provide  the  individ¬ 
ual  security  of  much  lower  earners  in 
their  old  age.  Nobody.  I  think,  denies 
the  social  utility  of  the  work  this 
company  does,  though  T  have  been 
critical  of  its  investment  style  in  the 
past  —  particularly  its  heavy-handed 
support  of  the  Granada  bid  far  Forte 
—  and  still  regard  h  as  less  stable 
than  it  ought  to  be  in  backing  good 
managements  under  fire. 


Mercury  Asset  Management  have  to  earn  their  high  salaries  and  huge  bonuses 

Asia,  have  had  much  more  rapii 
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pensioner’s  friend 


The  person  most  responsible  for 
the  support  that  Mercury  gave  to 
Granada  was  the  vic&chairman, 
Carol  Galley.  Last  year  she  earned 
£1,110.000.  That  was  .  made  up  of 
£210,000 of  basic  salary  and  £900,000 
in  performance-related  bonuses. 
£400,000  of  which  was  deferred.  She 
also  has  phantom  options  now  worth 
£5.8  million,  but  these  have  been 
accumulated  over  several  years.  Se¬ 
nior  to  her  is  the  deputy  chairman. 
Stephen  Zimmerman.  He  was  paid 
tite  same  basic  £210,000,  but  his  pay 
for  the  year  totalled  £1.47  million 
and  he  has  accumulated  phantom 
options  of  £6.7  million.  These  are 
very  large  sums,  and  many  people 
talk  of  them  as  “obscene"  and  say 
that  “nobody  can  be  worth  El  million 
a  year"  —  while  perhaps  accepting 
the  even  greater  wealth  of  the 
successful  musicians. 

Mercury  Asset  Management  is  in 
the  investment  business  and  is  al¬ 
ways  concerned  with  getting  a  good 
return  on  its  investments.  So  what 
return  has  it  had  on  this  investment 
in  the  work  of  Miss  Galley  and  Mr 
Zimmerman?  In  the  past  IS  months, 
funds  under  management  have  in¬ 
creased  by  about  a  third,  from 
around  £60  billion  to  around  £80 
billion;  the  profits  have  risen  sharply, 
and  the  share  price  has  risen  as  well. 
The  company  is  now  valued  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  at  £1,810  million.  So 
the  shareholders  have  done  very  well 
out  of  the  quality  of  the  management 

More  importantly,  the  people 
whose  funds  have  been  managed,  the 
pensioners  and  other  investors,  have 
done  very  well  also.  It  is  said  that  in 
tire  past  year  the  company  scored  an 


average  gain  on  its  funds  of  around 
23  per  cent  well  above  the  market 
and  above  mast  of  its  competitors. 
That  return  goes  to  the  pension  funds 
they  manage.  Mercury  charges  rela¬ 
tively  low  fees  far  managing  these 
funds  so  successfully. 

Obviously  the  company  has  to 
compete  in  the  market  far  the  talent 
which  can  produce  such  results,  and 
its  fund  managers  are  judged  on  their 
records.  The  high  bonuses  accrue 
only  if  the  performance  justifies 
them,  just  as  Jeffrey  Archer  will  only 


Rees-Mogg 


get  his  royalty  if  his  books  sell 
(though  he  may  get  a  big  advance). 
An  American  fund  manager  with  180 
billion  under  management  would 
have  to  pay  well  over  £1  million  a 
year  to  American  executives  at  the 
Galley-Zimmerman  level  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  business.  So  there  are  two 
good  market  tests  of  tliese  salaries: 
their  actual  performance  and  compa¬ 
rable  payment  for  similar  posts 
among  competitors. 

Miss  Galley  and  Mr  Zimmerman 
oould  undoubtedly  go  elsewhere  and 
earn  more  if  they  decided  to  do  so.  It 
is  important  to  Mercury  to  pay  them 
enough  to  retain  their  services.  Each 
has  a  reputation  as  a  fund  manager 
and  a  record  which  would  attract 
large  funds  if  they,  went  private, 


either  setting  up  their  own  companies 
or  in  some  new  partnership.  If  they 
attracted  £1  billion  of  new  funds  on  a 
15  per  cent  fee  basis  —  which  is  a 
modest  estimate  —  they  could  be 
earning  an  individual  £5  million, 
instead  of  £1  million  or  so. 

Mercury  Asset  Management’s  re¬ 
turn  of  more  than  20  per  cent  is  well 
up  with  the  performance  of  the  hedge 
funds,  which  are  speculative  funds 
specialising  in  high  returns  for 
international  investors.  These  usual¬ 
ly  charge  a  fee  of  I  per  rent  plus  20 
per  cent  of  the  gain.  On  last  year’s 
performance  by  Mercury,  a  hedge 
fund  fee  would  probably  have  come 
to  about  E3.5  billion  on  a  gain  of 
about  005  billion.  That  makes  the 
fees  to  Mercury  executives  of  £1 
million  or  so  each  seem  a  bargain 
basement  price. 

What  will  they  do  with  the  money? 
1  do  not  know  Miss  Galley's  or  Mr 
Zimmerman’s  individual  circum¬ 
stances.  but  I  do  know  what  happens 
to  people  with  similar  salaries.  Much 
the  greater  part  of  this  money  is  usu¬ 
ally  saved  and  invested.  Rather  few 
people  earn  a  million  pounds  a  year 
for  more  than  a  few  years,  so  they 
want  to  build  up  their  capital.  Very 
often  such  high  earners  live  on  their 
basic  salaries  and  save  most  or  all  of 
their  bonuses.  If  these  two  are  doing 
that,  they  may  well  be  saving 
something  like  SO  per  cent  of  their 
incomes  after  tax.  plus  the  net  future 
proceeds  of  their  options.  If  so,  they 
have  not  been  taking  money  out  of 
the  national  resources,  they  have 
been  putting  money  in. 

In  the  modem  competitive  world, 
high-savings  countries,  mainly  in 


Asia,  have  had  much  more  rapidly 
growing  economies  than  low-savings 
Gauntries,  of  which  Britain  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  one.  Economists  are  agreed 
that  people  save  a  higher  proportion 
of  their  income  as  they  grow  richer. 
That  proportion  seems  to  go  on 
rising.  Someone  with  an  income  otti 
million  is  likely  to  save  a  higher 
proportion  than  someone  with  an 
Income  of  £100.000.  just  as  the 
El 00.000  person  will  save  a  higher 
proportion  than  the  person  with  an 
income  of  £10.000.  Yet  someone  with 
an  income  of  £10  million  is  likely  to 
save  a  higher  proportion  still.  May¬ 
nard  Keynes  even  thought  that  de¬ 
pressions  could  be  caused  by  the  rich 
saving  too  much,  but  in  the  modern 
consumer  society  we  desperately 
need  their  savings  to  balance  mass 
spending  on  consumer  goods. 

There  are  therefore  very  strong 
arguments  for  saying  that  these  £1 
million  salaries  are  justified  in  mar¬ 
ket  terms,  that  if  anything  Miss 
Galley  and  Mr  Zimmerman  are 
underpaid  by  international  competi¬ 
tive  standards,  that  such  salaries 
rightly  reward  exceptional  skills,  and 
that  they  are  largely  saved,  to  the 
economic  benefit  of  all  of  us.  Finally 
one  should  look  at  the  alternative.  1 
think  one  still  could  find  competent, 
qualified  fund  managers,  who  would 
not  look  ridiculous  at  the  top  of 
Mercury,  for  salaries  much  lower 
than  these,  perhaps  for  £J 00,000 
rather  than  £1  million.  But  I’m  sure 
that  such  routine  fund  managers 
could  not  match  the  company's  actual 
proven  results. 

Last  year  competent  fund  manag¬ 
ers  of  this  sort  would  probably  have 
produced  a  respectable  15  per  cent, 
against  Mercury’s  23  p*r  cent  —  if 
that  is  the  correct  figure.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  funds 
under  management  were  £60  billion. 
So  with  competent,  minimum  cost 
fund  management  the  return  to  the 
pensioners  might  have  been  £4.8 
billion  less,  and  the  saving  to  the 
company  would  have  been  about  £2 
million.  That  would  not  have  been  a 
good  bargain  for  the  pensioners. 
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Too  sensible  for  his  own  good 


Peter  Riddell 


says  Kenneth 


Clarke  is  right 
about  both  tax 
and  Europe 


If  the  Tories  have  any  sense  — 
and  1  am  not  sure  how  many 
MPs  still  have — they  will  listen 
to  Kenneth  Garke.  On  both 
Europe  and  taxes,  he  is  right  and 
his  party  critics  are  wrong,  not  just 
about  the  merits  of  the  issues  but 
also  about  what  will  help  the  Tories’ 
electoral  chances. 

Talking  to  him  in  the  Treasury  for 
his  Times  interview  last  Thursday,  I 
was  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
his  record  and  his  party  standing.  He 
is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  13  Conservative  Chan¬ 
cellors  since  the  war,  in  die  same 
league  as  Butler  before  his  disastrous 
final  year,  Selwyn  Lloyd,  and  Nigel 
Lawson  from  1983  to  1987.  Building 
on  derisions  taken  by  Norman 
Lamont.  Mr  Garke  has  presided 
over  low  inflation  and  falling  unem¬ 
ployment.  Unlike  Lawson,  he  has  not 
been  much  interested  in  the  debates 
of  economists,  but  his  judgment  has 
generally  been  vindicated  by  events. 
He  has,  at  any  rate,  been  lucky. 

Yet  Mr  Clarice  is  now  a  hate-figure 
for  the  Euro-sceptic  Right.  Not  only  is 
he  no  longer  mentioned  as  a  possible 
party  leader  —  even  though  he  is. 
next  to  Michael  Heseltine,  by  far  the 
best  qualified  —  but  his  enemies 
would  like  to  force  him  out  of  office. 
Perhaps  he  should  compare  notes 
with  Gordon  Brown,  who  has  also 
faced  internal  criticism  for  presenting 
uncomfortable  home  truths. 

The  Tory  sceptics  regard  Mr 
Garke  as  the  main  obstade  to  their 
aims.  As  it  is.  the  pro-Europeans 
have  had  to  accept  a  shift  erf  policy 
towards  greater  scepticism.  His  wor¬ 
ry  is  that  every  time  a  concession  is 
made  —  for  instance  over  a  single 
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Kenneth  Clarke  is  dubious 
about  the  Tory  Right's  view 
that  the  party’s  electoral 
prospects  are  dependent  on 
tax  cuts  in  the  Budget  What  matters 
more  is  whether  voters  believe  that 
they  will  be  better-off  and  that  tax 
cuts  are  more  likely  under  a  Conser¬ 
vative  than  under  a  Labour  govern¬ 
ment  His  view  is  that  this  “card"  will 
get  stronger,  the  longer  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  continues.  I  doubt  if  that  will  be 
sufficient  against  a  powerful  feeling 
that  it  is  time  for  a  change,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the 
unjustifiable  risks  of  a  beef  "war"  or 
large  tax  cuts. 

That  may  do  linle,  of  course,  for 
Mr  Clarke's  career.  Responsible 
Chancellors  are  always  more  popular 
with  the  City  and  with  historians 
than  with  their  parties  at  the  time. 
That,  and  isolation  over  Europe,  was 
Roy  Jenkins'  fate  a  generation  ago. 
When  I  suggested  the  parallel  dur¬ 
ing  our  interview.  Mr  Clarke  con¬ 
ceded  that  Jenkins  was  the  best 
Labour  Chancellor  he  could  remem¬ 
ber,  and  he  agreed  with  him  about 
some  aspects  of  Europe.  Mr  Clarke 
claims  he  is  not  isolated  within  the 
Tory  party  over  Europe,  but  only  in 
the  columns  of  some  newspapers. 
Conservative  MPs  will  ignore  his 
views  at  their  cost. 


currency  referendum  —  it  is  pocketed 
by  the  sceptics,  who  then  demand 
more.  The  European  argument  refu¬ 
ses  to  tie  down,  and  one's  attitude  to¬ 
wards  it  has  become  the  most  import¬ 
ant  identifying  mark  for  any  Tory. 

Mr  Garke  sees  the  suspension  of 
cooperation  within  the  European 
Union  as  a  legitimate  short-term 
tactic,  but  not  as  the  start  of  a  general 
assault  on  the  ELL  over,  say.  the 
European  Court  of  Justice,  as  some 
sceptics  would  wish.  The  Chancellor 
went  along  with  the  Prime  Minister's 
stand  —  and  it  was  very  much  John 
Major’s  derision  —  in  part  because  it 
was  preferable  to  other  options: 
withholding  contributions,  an  empty- 
chair  policy  at  ministerial  meetings 
or  boycotting  the  inter-governmental 
conference  negotiations. 


RIDDELL  ON  MONDAY 


He  would  now  like  to  see  an  agree¬ 
ment  over  the  next  two  days  on  lifting 
the  ban  on  beef  derivatives  (which  is 
probable  but  not  certain},  fallowed  by 
talks  over  the  next  three  weeks  about 
a  framework  for  a  phased  ending  of 
the  entire  ban.  Britain  would  receive 
good  faith  assurances  about  a  gradu¬ 
al  lifting  of  the  rest  of  the  beef  ban  in 
response  to  specified  actions  to  elimi¬ 
nate  BSE,  allhough  there  would  not 
h;  a  rigid  timetable.  He  hopes  that 
normal  relations  cm  be  resumed  at 
the  1  icads  of  government  summit  in 
Florence  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  longer  the  confrontation  con¬ 
tinues  —  stirred  up  by  the  stridency  of 
the  tabloids  —  the  more  it  poisons 


relations  with  the  rest  of  the  EU.  As 
Douglas  Hurd  said  yesterday,  trench 
warfare  would  be  counter-produce 
five,  and  would  make  it  much  harder 
for  Mr  Clarke  to  hold  the  fine  on  the 
European  White  Paper,  the  only 
chance  of  presenting  even  a  semi- 
coherent  policy  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion.  A  long  drawn-out  “war"  with 
Brussels  would  not  benefit  ihe Tories, 
but  would  undermine  both  unity  and 
credibility.  Having  raised  the  stakes 
and  released  a  flood  of  anti-ELI  preju¬ 
dice.  Mr  Major  has  created  for 
himself  the  problem  of  how  to  com¬ 
promise  without  being  denounced  for 
climbing  down.  Mr  Garke  is  right  to 
want  to  sort  out  the  problem  quickly, 
not  least  because  it  produces  absurd 
situations  such  as  his  veto  later  today 
of  EU  proposals  on  combating  fraud. 


Welsh  hush 


before  passing  away .  he  managed 
to  croak  rhetorically:  "Yeah,  why 
not." 


JiAZE  may  have  ended  the 
reer  of  Rod  Richards,  but  at  least 
s  has  drawn  attention  to  the  de- 
Lrtment  he  served  as  a  junior 
inister.  For  the  past  year,  a 
pulchra!  calm  has  descended  on 
e  Welsh  Office,  which  once 
rilled  to  the  Thatcherite  experi- 
ents  of  John  Redwood  and  the 
under  of  Peter  Walker's  empire- 
lilding. 

Until  the  Richards  imbroglio, 
illiam  Hague,  35.  the  current 
eretary  of  State,  had  imbued  his 
partment  with  mare  of  a  softiy- 
Rly  style.  A  White  Paper  on  the 
elsh  countryside  here,  a  murmur 
i  nursery  vouchers  there,  other- 
se  just  quiet  efficiency. 

"Hague  hasn’t  been  using  the  job 
a  political  stepping-stone  so 
ertly  as  his  predecessors."  says 
ifydd  Wigley,  the  Raid  Cymru 
P  for  Caernarfon.  “Hague  has 
;  right-wing  agenda."  says  Peter 
jin.  Labour  MP  for  Neath,  dis- 
ragingly.  “but  at  least  he  doesn’t 
a  treat  Wales  as  a  laboratory  fen¬ 
ny  ideas." 

Hain  certainly  has  no  regrets  for 
:  passing  of  Richards,  who  onoe 


called  him  a  liar  in  the  House  of 
Commons  only  to  have  to  retract 
his  words.  “Richards  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  minister,"  he  says,  "the  Stalin  of 
the  Welsh  Office.  It's  not  personal; 
it  Vs  political." 


Bogus  man 


•  Straight  into  the  dictionary 
of  quotations  must  go  the  last 
words  of  Timothy  Leary ,  the  LSD 
guru  who  died 1  last  week.  Just 


MAKING  a  contrary  appearance 
at  the  Hay  Literary  Festival  at  the 
weekend  was  the  writer  V.S.  Nai- 
pauL  Having  arrived  unexpectedly 
an  the  same  stage  as  Paul  Theroux. 
Naipaul  began  tearing  into  the 
teaching  of  English  at  universities. 
He  railed  against  “the  tyranny  that 
bogus  English  courses  have  im¬ 
posed  on  the  whole  of  civilisation” 
called  English  students  "idlers", 
and  said  that  their  degrees  were  not 
worth  even  half  a  degree  in  maths 
or  physics. 

"Surely,"  asked  a  member  of  the 
audience,  “your  awn  time  at  Ox¬ 
ford  was  crucial  to  your  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  writer?"  Naipaul  replied 
tartly:  “No.  h  was  not-" 
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crossed,  her  voice  crackling  into 
the  microphone.  "Why",  she  cried, 
" should  we  sit  here  and  listen  to  the 
news  of  a  panel  hath  so  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  male  and  so  overwhelmingly 
white?"  Rushdie,  at  first  startled, 
quickly  recovered.  “/  have  been 
called  many  things  in  my  life,"  he 
said,  “ but  white  is  not  one  them." 


painting  has  been  the  object  of 
much  finger-jabbing  by  the  more 
nationalistic  undergraduates,  fired 
up  by  ihe  beef  war.  An  examiner 
has  been  detailed  to  stand  guairi 
beneath  the  painting. 

The  portrait  commemorates  Ox¬ 
ford's  awarding  of  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  1909.  Ox¬ 
ford,  which  denied  Margaret  That¬ 
cher  such  an  honour,  had  once 
again  shown  its  unerring  judg¬ 
ment.  Five  years  later.  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm  was  at  war  with  Britain. 
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•  Saturday  at  Gingc  Manor,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  saw  the  wedding  of 
Samantha  Sheffield,  daughter  of 
Sir  Reginald  Sheffield  and  Vis¬ 
countess  Astor.  to  David  Cameron, 
Tory  tyro  and  prospective  candi¬ 
date  for  Stafford.  The  Sheffield 
side  included  the  likes  of  Jade 
Jogger,  while  Cameron  brought 
the  Home  Secretary.  Michael 
Howard,  and  the  former  Chancel¬ 
lor  Norman  Lamont.  whom  Cam¬ 
eron  served  as  special  adviser 
through  Black  Wednesday.  La¬ 
mont  proved  to  be  the’ hit  of  the 
evening  when  he  abandoned  his 
low-slung  frame  to  the  lilting  beat 
of  a  folk-reggae  hand.  Fellow  danc¬ 
ers  could  only  stand  back  in  awe. 


Naipaul:  furious 


•  Meanwhile,  at  another  festival 
event,  Salman  Rushdie  was  help¬ 
ing  a  team  from  The  New  Yorker 
to  victory  over  The  Sunday  Times 
in  a  debate  about  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  American  culture  on 
Europe.  When  the  debate  was 
opened  to  the  floor,  one  angry- 
looking  woman  rose  up.  arms 


Jolly  jingo 


Y  Dunn’s  day 

T  r/  n  r  FURIOUS  tie-siraighienini 


SECURITY  has  been  lightened 
around  the  Examination  Schools  in 
Oxford  today  for  the  end  of  History 
finals.  For  once,  flour-chucking 
and  champagne-spraying  arc  not 

the  problem.  Under  threat  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  which 
hangs  in  the  Schools.  A  grandiose 
affair  in  a  heavy  pit  frame,  the 
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“ Think  again,  Carey.  /  am 
not  on  cuff  seven  days” 


FURIOUS  lic-siraighiening  in  the 
City  of  London  this  morning  as 
Baroness  Dunn,  regarded  until  re¬ 
cently  as  Hong  Kong’s  most  power¬ 
ful  woman,  arrives  for  her  first  day 
at  work.  She  has  resettled  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  and  today  begins  her  new  job 
as  the  executive  director  of  John 
Swire  &  Sons,  one  of  Hong  Kong's 
richest  companies. 

Despite  her  inordinately  long 
title  —  she  is  Baroness  Dunn  of 
Hong  Kong  Island  in  Hong  Kong 
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Mr  Clarke  is  also  denounced  by  the 
Tory  Right  for  being  cool  on  tax¬ 
cutting.  This  ignores  both  his  record 
and  the  economic  situation.  Few  min¬ 
isters  have  been  as  tough  on  public 
services  as  he  has.  and  as  Chancellor 
he  has  proposed,  and  delivered,  a 
tighter  squeeze  on  public  spending 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Big  tax 
cuts  may  be  impossible  this  autumn, 
not  because  of  laxity  on  spending  but 
because  of  a  shortfall  in  tax  receipts 
which  has  pushed  up  borrowing. 
And  even  if  public  expenditure  can  be 
squeezed  a  bit  more,  sizeable  tax  cuts 
may  be  the  last  thing  the  economy 
needs,  since  consumer  spending  is 
already  accelerating  and  is  being 
boosted  by  maturing  Tessas,  utility  l 
rebates  and  building  society  take-  1 
overs.  The  Government  may  anyway 
be  lucky  to  avoid  higher  interest  rates 
before  the  election. 
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Baroness  Dunn  (and  more) 


and  of  Knightsbridge  in  the  Royal 
Borough  of  Kensington  and  Chel¬ 
sea  —  she  is  hoping  for  a  lower 
profile  in  this  country.  She  has 
left  her  white  Cadillac  back  in 
the  colony. 
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lighting  the  torch 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

1  Pennington  Street.  London  Ei  9XN  Telephone  0171-782  5000 


A  spectacular  summer  of  sport  will  soon  be  with  us 


mVenHo-'  fc» hav, 

Georgi 

°&mP"*-  ™«e  will  be  blessed 

HU?fer-  °f  fWnts’  wunlriB. 

competitors  and  television  viewers  fn  ihp 

of  tot  quadre™™  gX^gm 

For  us,  then,  this  may  literally  be  the 
™t  sport  eSS 

ra^enency  All  of  this  is  very  appropriate. 
Games  of  differing  sorts  have  been  around 
forat  feast  60  centuries.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  probably  invented  them  —  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  case  for  the  Chinese.  The 
Greeks  certainly  first  organised  them,  and 
tre  Romans  made  them  a  public  spectacle. 

ret  it  was  largely  the  British  during  the  19th 

century  who  codified  most  of  what  are  now 
the  most  popular  sports  and  games. 

■  °ur  passion  for  detailed  legalism  strikes 
many  outside  our  shores  as  curious,  given 
our  failure  to  apply  it  to  other  issues  such  as 
a  national  constitution.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
only  through  the  application  of  agreed  rules 
that  international  competition  was  made 
possible.  So  it  is  no  Idle  nationalist  boast  to 
suggest  that  sport  today  is  a  British  export 
Jy  fascination  for  human  beings  of  such 
efforts  is  also  apt.  For  while  the  word  derives 
from  the  act  of  abandoning  serious  activity 
for  pleasurable  pastime,  that  notion  of 
“sport"  is  misleading.  The  desire  to  compete, 
the  urge  to  perfect  and  the  will  to  triumph 
over  present  opponen  ts  and  past  performan¬ 
ces,  are  in  microcosm  the  story  of  our  species 
an  its  journey  from  the  caves  to  the  cosmos. 

Sport  is  compelling  because  it  says  so 
much  about  people.  The  Greeks  understood 


and  encouraged  that  which  is  why  they  held 
the  original  Olympiad  in  776  BC.  Time  may 
have  passed  but  that  message  remains  true, 
captured  in  its  diverse  means  from  the 
village  green  to  the  London  Marathon. 

The  European  championship  of  football 
will  be  the  focal  point  this  month.  It  brings 
back  memories  of  30  years  ago  when 
England  staged  and  won  the  World  Cup  in  a 
final  so  thrilling  that  Alf  Ramsey  blurted  out 
to  reporters  that  he  was  “over  the  moon" — a 
phrase  subsequently  immortalised. 

But  the  Wembley  win  that  year  was  just 
part  of  a  wonderful  sporting  show  that 
included  a  dazzling  West  Indian  cricket 
team,  an  elegant  Manuel  Santana's  Wimble¬ 
don  title,  and  a  firs  Open  golf  championship 
for  Jack  Nickiaus-  Similarly.  Euro  96  will  be 
as  much  curtain-raiser  as  main  performance 
in  the  unique  festival  we  are  about  to 
witness. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
“we",  for  in  modem  times  that  phrase  “the 
season"  really  refers  to  a  long  summer  of 
sport  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  rather  than  a 
narrow  and  exclusive  set  of  events  that  were 
more  social  than  sporting.  The  Atlanta 
Olympics  alone  will  be  broadcast  to  some 
four  billion  televisions  across  the  globe. 

Stand  by  then  for  this  grand  sporting 
summer.  As  traiier  for  what  is  to  come.  The 
Times  today  produces  a  24-page  supplement 
for  the  European  championship  among  41 
pages  devoted  to  sport  —  a  record  in  itself,  at  j 
least  for  us.  We  will  seek  to  do  justice  to  the 
many  momentous  months  ahead  in  our 
coverage.  Sport  is  for  people;  that  is  its 
greatest  strength.  For  all  the  often  expressed 
concerns  about  money  and  professionalism, 
its  appeal  remains  based  on  simple  but 
enduring  and  important  values.  The  power 
to  amaze,  entertain  and  inspire  still  lies  as 
much  in  participation  as  personal  victory, 
and  in  our  varying  ways  we  can  all  take 
part  Let  the  games  begin. 


TOWARDS  A  HABITABLE  HABITAT 

The  world  is  looking  for  a  solution  to  megalopolis 


The  United  Nations  is  most  effective  when  it 
operates  by  persuasion  and  consensus.  Its 
most  durable  achievements  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  have  been  not  in  peacekeeping  or  the  im¬ 
position  of  sanctions  but  in  its  conferences 
on  the  themes  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  global 
order  the  environment,  human  rights,  pop¬ 
ulation.  poverty  and  the  position  of  women. 

The  first  of  these;  the  Rio  environment 
conference,  is  having  lasting  effect;  almost 
}  no  government  now  takes  decisions  on  poll¬ 
ution,  industrial  activity  or  the  destruction  of 
rainforests  without  reference  to  the  Rio 
agenda.  The  resolutions  of  the  Cairo  popul¬ 
ation  conference  are  also  shaping  better  pol¬ 
icies  throughout  the  developing  world.  The 
UN  is  now  turning  its  attention  to  housing. 
The  Habitat  H  conference  opens  tomorrow 
in  Istanbul  and  promises  to  be  as  conten¬ 
tious  and  as  productive  as  Rio  or  Cairo. 

The  world’s  cities  are  growing  by  a  million 
people  a  week.  But  despite  investment  in 
urban  infrastructure,  more  than  two  thirds 
of  city  populations  live  in  substandard 
housing,  and  at  least  600  million  people  live 
in  squalor,  with  polluted  water,  bad  sanita¬ 
tion  and  no  privacy.  Cities,  nevertheless,  are 
powerful  magnets.  They  are  sucking  in  at  an 
increasing  rate  the  rural  poor  who  can  still 
earn  more  in  towns  and  have  access  to  jobs, 
healthcare  and  education.  In  the  next  20 
years  the  megalopolis  of  20  million  people  or 
more  wiD  become  a  familiar  pattern  in  most 
continents:  Greater  Tokyo,  at  28  million,  will 
remain  the  largest  conurbation. 

How  to  prevent  these  cities  becoming  vast 
sinks  of  pollution,  unregulated,  unordered 
and  unproductive,  will  be  the  main  issue  in 
Istanbul.  Architects,  planners,  local  authori¬ 
ties,  population  experts  and  lobby  groups 


will  be  there  in  force,  each  putting  forward 
Utopian  schemes  to  relieve  poverty  or 
guarantee  roofs  over  heads.  The  conference 
should  listen  to  all.  and  adopt  the  policies  of 
none.  There  is  no  single  blueprint  for 
regulating  man’s  oldest  social  instinct,  the 
building  of  communal  dwellings.  Cities 
evolve;  they  cannot  be  decreed  or  destroyed. 
What  the  UN  can  do  is  provide  a  databank 
of  best  practice.  It  can  guide  governments, 
help  planners  and  clarify  issues.  It  should 
steer  clear  of  the  kind  of  dirigiste  interven¬ 
tionism  that  ruins  initiative  and  politicises 
everything  the  UN  touches. 

Politics,  nevertheless,  will  not  be  far  away. 
Wally  N’dow,  the  Habitat  secretary-general, 
says  the  conference  will  not  divide  along 
North-South  lines  because  the  problems  of 
dries  are  common;  even  in  richer  dries,  there 
are  pockets  of  deprivation.  His  optimism 
may  be  misplaced.  The  big  argument  wQl  be 
over  the  demand  for  housing  to  be  dedared 
a  human  right  The  poorer  countries  will 
insist  that  all  people  are  entitled  to  shelter; 
the  richer  countries  will  ask  who  is  to  pay  for 
this  right.  Is  the  State  to  be  the  provider? 
Should  housing  be  publicly  financed?  Is 
shelter  the  right  of  every  refugee? 

There  will  also  be  arguments  over 
“sustainable  development",  and  whether 
this  would  be  better  described  as  “sustained 
economic  progress".  There  will  be  argu¬ 
ments  over  limiting  migrants  to  dries, 
building  on  agricultural  land,  the  role  of 
local  authorities  and  financial  resources. 
These  arguments  should  be  aired;  they 
cannot  be  resolved.  The  world  is  not  looking 
for  a  packaged  UN  declaration,  but  for  fresh 
ideas  on  how  dties  can  remain  habitable, 
safe  and  dynamic  in  the  future. 


SLEAZE,  CONTINUED 


Brussels  reaction 
to  beef  reprisals 

From  Mr  Ian  FlimoJJ 

Sir.  "Cohorts  of  Eurocrats  must  be 
smirking  behind  their  hands."  Simon 
Jenkins  writes  of  the  "beef  war"  — 
with.  1  fear,  much  understatement. 

This  is  one  more  in  a  series  of  what 
has  been  regarded  as  anachronistic 
clowning  by  British  governments. 

I  was  with  the  European  Commis¬ 
sion  in  ihc  1970s  when  James  Calla¬ 
ghan  came  over  to  insist  on  “renegoti¬ 
ating  the  terms  of  British  entry"  (into 
the  then  EEC).  This  time-wasting  and 
fruitless  exercise  look  many  months 
during  which,  indeed,  the  scoffing 
and  derision  in  corridors  and  offices 
were  uncontained. 

I  was  also  in  Brussels  when  the 
gunboats  were  being  dispatched  ro 
fight  a  war  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
Again,  rightly  or  wrongly.  non-British 
companions  looked  at  each  other  with 
the  wildest  of  surmises  and  asked  me 
which  century  my  country  thought  it 
was  living  in. 

But  the  beef  war  surely  lakes,  as  it 
were,  the  biscuit.  Unfortunately.  I  sus¬ 
pect  this  parade  of  national  retarded¬ 
ness  may  make  Britain  so  much  the 
fool  and  patsy  of  Europe  that  our  re¬ 
putation  will  take  several  decades  to 
recover. 

Yours  sincerely, 

IAN  FLINTOFF 
(Spokesman’s  Group. 

European  Commission.  1973-76), 

22  Chaldon  Road.  SWb. 

May  29. 

From  Mr  A.  J.  Morgan 

Sir.  1  cannot  accept  Simon  Jenkins’s 
arguments.  British  beef  was  banned 
in  Germany  and  France  because  con¬ 
sumers  wanted  it  to  be  banned,  not  for 
competitive  advantage.  If  there  had 
been  widespread  BSE  in  France, 
French  beef  would  have  been  banned 
here,  to  general  applause. 

The  United  States  and  other  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries  banned  Brit¬ 
ish  beef  seven  years  ago.  without,  of 
course,  eliciting  protest  from  the 
Europhobes 

Yours  etc, 

A  J.  MORGAN, 

20  Rectory  Road.  SW13. 

May  29. 

From  the  Spokesman  for  Agriculture. 
European  Commission 

Sir.  The  Times  reported  in  its  lead 
story-  on  May  30.  "Brussels  hits  back 
against  British  veto",  that  compensa¬ 
tion  to  farmers  for  falling  beef  prices 
hands  more  cash  to  German  and 
French  farmers  than  to  British  farm¬ 
ers  whose  herds  have  been  most  af¬ 
fected  —  an  assertion  which  “provok¬ 
ed  the  fury  of  Conservative  Euro¬ 
sceptics'. 

This  report  is  misleading  in  three 
ways:  first,  it  fails  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  figures  quoied  represent  only  the 
minor  part  of  a  total  proposed  pack¬ 
age  of  £520  million,  out  of  which  the 
UK  will  receive  £85  million. 

Secondly,  markets  throughout  the 
EU  have  been  hit  by  the  BSE  crisis, 
some  far  harder  than  in  the  UK.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  general  fall  in  prices,  this 
new  support  package  has  been  broad¬ 
ly  divided  according  to  the  size  of  the 
beef  herd  in  each  country.  The  UK  has 
14.5  per  cent  of  the  beef  herd  and  will 
receive  16  per  cent  of  the  money. 

Thirdly,  the  report  failed  to  mention 
EU  support  for  the  UK  for  measures 
taken  to  remove  animals  over  30 
months  from  the  food  chain.  The  EU 
is  funding  70  per  cent  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  for  British  farmers,  at  a  cost  of 
some  £120  million  this  year,  and  £240 
million  a  year  thereafter.  Support  of 
this  magnitude  is  not  available  to  any 
other  member  state. 

Yours  etc, 

GERRY  KIELY. 

Spokesman  for  Agriculture. 

European  Commission, 

Rue  de  la  Loi  200. 

B-1049.  Brussels. 

May  31. 


Private  lives  today  affect  public  credibility,  alas 


■  day:  another  Tory  sleaze  scandal, 
dc)  Richards.  Parliamentary  Under- 
y  of  State  at  the  Welsh  Office, 
i  his  junior  office  yesterday  as  soon 
News  of  the  World  published  its 
e  of  his  affair  with  the  (female) 
publicity  chief  of  die  National 
Defence  League.  So  formulaic  has 
Lage-Iimitation  in  such  cases  become 
customary  exchange  of  hypocritical 
eiween  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
minister  was  deemed  unnecessary, 
ublic  lessons  be  drawn  from  this  pn- 
eedy?  Mr  Richards  was  one  of  that 
led  spedes,  a  Welsh  Tory  MP;  but 
fide  the  Principality  were  awareof 
ence.  He  was  that  even  rarer  breed. 
Welsh-speaking  minister.  Die  Prime 
r  will  have  difficulty  in  finding  a 
nent  before  the  election.  He  must 
persuade  Sir  Wyn  Roberts,  the  long- 
ns  minister  in  the  same  department 
ury/to  return  as  night-watchman 
tichards  became  kntwn  as  John 
d«  rottweiler  when  the  latter  was 
V  nf  State  for  Wales,  because  of  his 
ybll  md  bite.  With  the  tabloids 
to  be  paying  big  money  for  sexual 
survey 

tes  having  become  so 
ner  Marine  showed  himself  less 
ton  even  a  rottweiler  »  Wmnsdf 
traoned  by  camera  and  quote,  me 

&  is 

immoral  than  to  P"*" 
of  the  times  and  the  challenge  of 


“back  to  basics”  rhetoric  militates  against  it. 
In  the  past  it  was  a  key  task  of  the  whips  to 
watch  the  behaviour  of  junior  ministers. 
Hard-working,  middle-aged  men,  too  often 
away  from  their  homes,  are  subject  to 
temptation.  And  ambitious  politicians  have 
a  sex  drive  that  is  quite  disproportionate  to 
their  sex  appeal.  But  once  a  quiet  word,  a 
single-paragraph  resignation  note  made 
sure  that  the  pain  was  kept  a  purely  private 
matter.  During  John  Major’s  Government, 
in  which  the  Whips*  Office  seems  to  be  less 
well  informed  than  the  newspapers,  private 
pain  has  too  often  been  played  out  in  public. 

In  the  latest  scandal,  Mr  Major's  swift 
action  has  stanched  a  political  haemorrhage 
and  shown  that  he  can  be  a  man  of 
decisiveness  who  can  act  with  due  ruthless¬ 
ness  to  see  off  trouble.  Loyal  Tones  must 
dearly  wish  that  he  had  shown  the  same 
forcefulness  in  earlier  sex  scandals.  Others 
may  wish  that  a  minister  could  insist  that  his 
private  life  was  private.  Mr  Majors 
procrastination  over  his  friend  David 
Mellor  and  a  series  of  other  tawdry  affairs 
enabled  Labour  to  pin  on  this  Government 
the  charge  of  being  ineffectual  and  seedy 

By  moving  with  such  speed  Mr  Major  has 
ensured  that  Mr  Richards  will,  within  a  few 
weeks  return  to  deserved  obscurity.  Labour 
wifi  try  to  launch  a  few  rockets  about  sleaze. 
But  they  will  soon  be  seen  as  irrelevant  to  the 
political  questions  of  the  governance  of 
Wales  and  the  entire  United  Kingdom.  Mr 
Major  has  acted.  If  only  he  had  shown  such 
determination  in  the  pasL 


Bullfighting 

From  Mr  Richard  C.  Coleman 

Sir,  Today  you  published  a  picture  of 
Cristina  Sanchez,  the  Spanish  bull¬ 
fighter.  and  the  bleeding  bull  she  is 
about  to  kill.  You  mention  the  acclaim 
of  the  crowd. 

I  find  all  this  horrifying.  One  more 
act  of  wanton  cruelty  is  being  added  to 
the  gloomy  catalogue  of  violence  in 
our  modem  world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RICHARD  G.  COLEMAN. 

52  Falstaff  Avenue, 

Earley. 

Reading.  Berkshire. 

May  27. 


Aid  to  Burmese  people 

From  Baroness  Car 
and  Dr  Martin  Panter 

Sir.  We  applaud  your  leader  of  May 
27  on  Burma  and  agree  with  Nicholas 
Mellor  (letter.  May  3U  on  the  need  to 
moniior  foreign  investment  in  that 
country.  But  in  view  of  the  Burmese 
authorities'  appalling  record  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  violations,  we  would  urge 
even  further  measures. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Karen  and  Karenni  peo¬ 
ples  on  the  Thai-Burmese  border,  we 
have  seen  and  shared  some  of  their 
great  suffering,  especially  during  the 
past  IS  months  since  ihe  fall  of  ihe 
Karen  headquarters  at  Manerplaw. 
resulting  in  the  displacement  of  some 


Penal  philosophy  for  21st  century 


From  Professor  Serin 
McConville  and  others 

Sir.  On  April  10, 1995.  you  published  a 
letter  from  us  marking  the  centenary 
of  the  report  or  the  Gladstone  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Prisons,  urging  an  overview 
on  the  scale  of  the  Gladstone  inquiry, 
“to  propound  a  sound  and  authorita¬ 
tive  penal  philosophy  for  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury"  —  in  short,  a  royal  commission 
on  crime  and  punishment.  Little,  if 
any.  political  attention  was  paid  then 
or  since,  either  to  the  centenary  or  to 
the  proposal  for  an  inquiry. 

In  the  intervening  period,  however, 
events  have  repeatedly  emphasised 
the  need  for  an  authoritative  and  deli¬ 
berate  review  of  our  criminal  justice 
and  penal  systems.  An  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  publicly  conducted  argument  be¬ 
tween  the  Home  Office  and  the  higher 
judiciary  over  sentencing  policy  has 
gone  on  unabated  (letters.  May  20.  24 
and  27). 

On  May  23  the  retiring  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Taylor  of  Gosforth.  initi¬ 
ated  a  Lords  debate  on  government 
proposals,  as  outlined  in  the  White 
Paper.  Protecting  the  Public.  In  his  re¬ 
cent  speech  ro  the  Prison  Reform 
Trust  (report.  May  10)  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  speaking  with  great 
moral  authority  and  drawing  chi  ex¬ 
tensive  pastoral  experience  of  the  pri¬ 
sons.  emphasised  the  need  for  a  pro¬ 
per  balance  within  the  penal  system 
between  the  various  purposes  of  pun¬ 
ishment. 

In  a  pre-election  period  there  must 
now  be  grave  concern  that  considera¬ 
tion  of  criminal  and  penal  policy  will 
stray  even  further  from  the  course  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Archbishop.  Over 
the  last  two  decades  the  United  States 


has  shown  the  tragic  and  counter-pro¬ 
ductive  results  of  mixing  competitive 
party  politics  with  such  policy  debates 
and  thereby  inflaming  public  preju¬ 
dice.  This  is  a  field  where  the  national 
interest  demands  that  bipartisanship 
should  be  striven  for,  even  while  legit¬ 
imate  party  differences  are  debated. 

It  is  essential  to  safeguard  criminal 
and  penal  policy  from  such  dangers, 
by  providing  a  mechanism  to  address 
these  important  issues,  dispassionate¬ 
ly,  authoritatively  and  constructively. 
It  is  time  for  a  royal  commission. 

Yours  faithfully. 

SEAN  McCONVTLLE. 

ALLEN  of  ABBEYDALE 

(Permanent  Under  Secretary. 

Home  Office.  !96<v72), 

LOUIS  BLOM-COOPER 

(Member.  Home  Secretary's  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Penal  System.  19trf>-78}. 
ANTHONY  E.  BOTTOMS 
(VVolfson  Professor  of  Criminology. 
University  of  Cambridge), 

RALPH  GIBSON 

(Lord  Justice  erf  Appeal.  I<$5-94). 

JOHN  K.  HARDING 

(Chief  Probation  Officer.  Inner  London). 

JOHN  HUNT 
(Chairman.  Parole  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1967-74). 

TERENCE  MORRIS 
[Professor  Emeritus.  Criminology  and 
Criminal  Justice,  University  of  London). 
BRENDAN  O’FRIEL 

(Chairman.  Prison  Governors’ 

Association.  1990-95). 

RUNCIE 

(Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1 980-91), 
University  of  London, 

Queen  Mary  and  Westfield  College, 
Faculty  of  Laws. 

Mile  End  Road.  El. 

May  31. 


Lessons  on  marriage  and  family  life 


From  the  Bishop  of  Hull 

Sir.  Cardinal  Hume  has  rightly  called 
for  "greater  public  investment  in  edu¬ 
cation  for  relationships  and  parent¬ 
ing"  (letter.  May  28). 

I  recently  entered  this  debate  with  a 
suggestion  that  parents  should  be  of¬ 
fered  double  child  benefit  for  a  year  on 
their  first  child  if  they  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  parenting  classes.  The  posi¬ 
tive  response  I  haw  received  shows  a 
new  public  mood  that  politicians 
would  do  well  to  heed  in  preparation 
for  a  general  election. 

We  need  a  renewed  taxation  and 
benefit  system  that  encourages  par¬ 
ents  to  take  responsibility  for  the  mor¬ 
al  and  emotional  development  dF  their 
children, 

Yours  faithfully, 

+JAMES  HULLEN:. 

Hullen  House.  Woodfield  Lane, 
Hessle.  North  Humberside. 

May29. 

From  Mr  Mark  Mullins 

Sir,  There  can  be  few  if  any  who  do 
not  share  Cardinal  Hume’s  desire  to 


find  practical  and  effective  ways  to 
support  marriage  and  family  life. 

A  start  might  be  to  refer  to  the  Ten 
Commandments  where  we  read  that 
adultery  is  one  of  the  forbidden  ac¬ 
tions  of  mankind.  Surely  nothing  is  as 
destructive  to  marriage  and  family  life 
as  adultery. 

Traditionally  the  law  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  this  and  admonished  adulter¬ 
ers  by  making  it  a  clear  statutory' 
ground  for  divorce.  Is  it  not  a  retro¬ 
grade  step  to  remove  any  concept  of 
fault  from  divorce  law  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances? 

Further,  is  it  for  us  as  a  society  to 
tolerate  what  God  does  not?  As  St 
Paul  said:  "The  law  is  our  schoolmas¬ 
ter  to  bring  us  to  Christ"  (Galatians, 
iii.  24). 

Surely  the  preferable  course  is  ro 
strengthen  the  laws  of  the  land  to  re¬ 
align  them  with  the  laws  of  scripture. 

Yours  faithfully. 

MARK  MULLINS 
(Barrister-at-law). 

Cavalry  and  Guards  Club. 

127  Piccadilly.  Wl. 

May  28. 


Church  property 

From  the  Chairman  of  the 
English  Clergy  Association 

Sir.  Your  report  (May  24)  of  the  sad 
arrest  of  an  official  of  the  London  dio¬ 
cesan  fund  is  somewhat  confused 
about  church  property.  The  diocese 
does  not  own  the  vicarages  of  the  par¬ 
ishes  of  London.  Most  of  them  are 
owned  by  the  parson  in  his  corporate 
capacity,  effectively  as  a  trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parishioners. 

The  confusion  easily  arises  since, 
when  there  is  no  vicar  (even  if  there  is 
a  priest-in-charge),  the  diocese  may 
sell  the  parsonage  and  profit  by  the 
proceeds.  The  guardianship  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  was  originally  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  parish  from  selling  the  house 
to  hs  advantage. 

Yours  faithfully. 

JOHN  MASDING.  Chairman. 

The  English  Clergy  Association. 

Ham  stead  Vicarage. 

840  Walsall  Road,  Birmingham  42. 
May  24. 


No  doughnut  he 

From  Dr  Alfred  D.  White 

Sir,  John  F.  Kennedy  was  no  doubt 
guilty  of  many  tilings,  but  calling  him¬ 
self  a  doughnut  in  front  of  a  large 
crowd  of  the  people  of  Berlin  (review 
by  Raymond  Seitz.  Books,  May  23) 
was  not  one  of  them. 

The  word  Berliner  may  mean  a 
doughnut  over  wide  areas  of  northern 
and  western  Germany,  but  not  in  the 
usage  of  Berlin  itself. 

A  learned  refutation  of  the  myth 
that  JFK  exposed  himself  to  ridicule 
by  saying  ~lch  bin  ein  Berliner ”  was 
provided  by  Jurgen  Eichhoff  [Monat- 
schefte  fur  den  deutschen  Unterricht. 
vol  85.  pp  71-80). 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  D.  WHITE 

(Director  of  Studies  in  German), 
University  of  Wales, 

School  of  European  Studies. 

PO  Box  90S. 

Cardiff  CF1  3YQ. 

May  28. 


Lottery  and  architects 

From  the  President  of  the  RIBA 

Sir.  In  his  article  of  May  28.  “Wind¬ 
falls  for  advisers",  Jon  Ashworth  sug¬ 
gests  that  most  architects  will  gain  a 
windfall  fortune  from  lottery  projects. 
Certainly  a  few  will  work  hard  over  a 
number  of  years  to  earn  relatively 
large  fees  from  the  small  number  of 
large  projects,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
architects  involved  in  lottery  applica¬ 
tion  projects  are  in  more  danger  of  los¬ 
ing  money  than  of  winning  a  small 
fortune. 


‘  A  great  deal  of  work  by  architects  in 
preparing  lottery  applications  is  free 
or  at  cost,  based  on  gaining  the  com¬ 
mission  if  the  bid  is  successful.  A  re¬ 
cent  RIBA  survey  showed  that  47  per 
cent  of  architects  working  on  lottery 
projects  are  doing  so  unpaid  and  that 
as  many  as  a  third  have  been  involved 
in  bids  or  competitions  for  projects 
which  will  never  materialise. 

Yours  faithfully, 

OWEN  LUDER.  President, 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,- 
66  Rutland  Place,  Wl. 

May  29. 


40.000  more  people. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  in  view  of 
the  courageous  arid  loyal  service  of  the 
Karen  people  throughout  the  Second 
World  War.  fighting  alongside  the  Al¬ 
lied  Forces,  the  British  Government 
consider  increasing  the  aid.  presently 
administered  through  the  Burma  Bor¬ 
der  Consortium,  to  the  Karen  people 
suffering  as  refugees  along  the  Thai- 
Burmese  borders. 

Also,  we  have  obtained  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  systematic  violations  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  being  perpetrated  by  the 


Letters  for  publication  should  carry 
contact  telephone-lumbers.  We 
regret  that  vfccannot  accept 
letters  by  telephone  but  they 
may  be  sent  by  fax  to  0171-782  5046. 


State  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council  (Slorc)  regime  against  the 
Karen  and  other  ethnic  minorities 
within  Burma. 

We  therefore  urge  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  put  pressure  on  the  Slorc 
regime  to  allow  access  by  humani¬ 
tarian  aid  and  human  rights  organi¬ 
sations  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
monitor  the  situation,  and  to  take  ur¬ 
gently  needed  supplies  to  those  who 
are  currently  bereft  of  all  aid  and  ad¬ 
vocacy. 

Yours  faithfully. 

CAROLINE  COX, 

MARTIN  PANTER, 

Christian  Solidarity  International. 

PO  Box  99. 

New  Malden.  Surrey  KT3  3FY. 

June  I. 


Gasholders  which 
light  up  the  past 

From  the  Director  of  the 
Science  Museum  and  others 

Sir.  Marcus  Biruiey  ("Keeping  alive 
gas’s  romantic  flame”.  Arts,  April  24) 
was  right  to  compare  the  proposed  de¬ 
molition  of  the  gasholders  at  St  Pan- 
eras  for  the  Channel  Tunnel  rail  link 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  Euston  Arch.  It 
seems  that  we  have  learnt  nothing 
over  the  past  30  years.  It  is  time  the  in¬ 
dustrial  heritage  of  this  country  was 
taken  seriously. 

Mr  Binney  might  also  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  more  recent  parallel  of 
Marc  Isambard  Brunei’s  Thames 
tunnel  —  an  achievement  of  world  im¬ 
portance  where  some  vestige  of  the 
original  structure  will  now  remain, 
but  only  after  an  international  outcry 
at  proposals  to  reline  it  throughout  in 
concrete  (letters,  March  17  and  24. 
1995). 

The  St  Pancras  gasholders  are  spec¬ 
tacular  examples  of  Victorian  engin¬ 
eering;  the  best  of  their  kind  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  Britain  pioneered.  Sure¬ 
ly.  with  a  little  flair  and  vision,  they 
could  be  re-erected  near  by  as  the  cen¬ 
trepiece  of  an  extraordinary  new  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  21st  century,  such  as  a 
sports  complex.  The  cost  would  be 
minimal  in  relation  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  King's  Cross  railway 
lands  as  a  whole,  and  they  would 
bring  much  needed  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  to  one  of  the  most  deprived  pans 
of  the  capital. 

We  call  upon  London  and  Contin¬ 
ental  Railways  and  the  Government 
to  acknowledge  their  responsibility  to 
Britain's  remarkable  engineering  past 
and  to  ensure  that  this  splendid  Lon¬ 
don  landmark  is  saved  to  inspire  and 
enlighten  future  generations. 

Yours  faithfully, 

NEIL  COSSONS, 

Director.  The  Science  Museum. 
MICHAEL  BAILEY 
(President  The  Newcomen  Society). 
CHRIS  BROOKS 

(Chairman.  Victorian  Society). 

DENIS  SMITH 
(Chairman.  The  Greater  London 
Industrial  Archaeology  Society). 

The  Science  Museum.  SW7  2DD. 
May  29. 


Great  Wall  myth 

From  Mr  Will  Dennis 

Sir.  When  1  served  in  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Peking  in  the  early  |9S0s.  I 
too  was  struck  by  the  myth  dial  the 
Great  Wall  might  be  visible  from  the 
Moon  (letters.  May  31).  Inquiries  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  origin  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  Sino- US  rapprochement. 

Nor  long  after  the  Kissinger- Nixon 
initiative  had  restored  normality  to 
Sino-US  relations,  a  group  of  US  as¬ 
tronauts  visited  China.  They  had  been 
coached  extensively  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  avoid  saying  anything 
that  might  upset  their  hosts. 

Accordingly,  one  of  their  number, 
when  asked  by  a  Chinese  journalist 
whether  or  not  they  had  seen  the 
Great  Wall  from  space,  replied  diplo¬ 
matically  to  the  effect  that  while  they 
hadn’t  actually  seen  it.  he  was  sure 
that  it  could  be  seen.  Subsequent  jour¬ 
nalistic  licence  expanded  the  "visibil¬ 
ity”  of  the  Wall  to  include  the  Moon. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  Great 
Wall  does  not- have  to  be  a  rocket  sci¬ 
entist  to  realise  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  visible  with  the  naked  eye  from 
space,  being  about  as  wide  as  a  minor 
road. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  this  may 
change  if  the  current  restoration  pro¬ 
gramme.  which  has  dramatically  in¬ 
creased  the  size  and  number  of  parts 
of  the  “original”  Wall,  continues  at  its 
present  pace. 

Yours  faithfully. . 

WILL  DENNIS. 

10  Orchard  Gardens. 

Effingham,  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 

June  1. 


Heal  thyself 

From  Mr  Graham  Roberts 

Sir.  Like  Mrs  Sandie  Taylor’s  hus¬ 
band  (letter.  May  31)  and  his  GP  part¬ 
ners.  we  have  ban  told  by  the  Health 
and  Safety  Executive  that  we  must 
have  a  first-aid  kit  on  the  premises. 

To  be  used  in  (he  case  of  a  resurrec¬ 
tion.  perhaps? 

Yours  faithfully, 

GRAHAM  ROBERTS. 

T.  Conchar  &  Sons 
(Funeral  Directors), 

Woodland  Chambers. 

4  Woodland  Road  West. 

Colwyn  Bay.  Clwyd. 

June  I. 


In  safe  hands 

From  Mr  Nicholas  Stewart.  QC 

Sir,  The  new  senior  judicial  appoint¬ 
ments  (reports  and  leading  article. 
May  25)  mean  that  we  shall  soon  have 
Thomas  Bingham  as  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Harry  Woolf  as  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Richard  Scott  is  already  Vice- 
Chancellor.  Between  them  they  will 
head  the  Criminal  and  Civil  Divisions 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the 
Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery  Divis¬ 
ions  of  the  High  Court. 

It  is  a  relief  that  these  candidates 
were  available  and  that  such  impor¬ 
tant  judicial  responsibilities  are  not  in 
the  hands  of  any  Tom.  Dick  and 
Harry. 

Yours  faithfully. 

NICHOLAS  STEWART. 

4  New  Square.  Lincoln’s  Inn.  WC2. 
May  25. 
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COURT 

CIRCULAR 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
June  1:  The  Duke  of  York  this 
morning  opened  the  Profesrional 
Golfers’  Association  National 
Training  Academy  at  the  Belfry. 
Sutton  Coldfield,  and  was  received 
Her  Majesty's  Lord-Lieutenant 
«  Warwickshire  tCaptain  die 
Viscount  Daventry). 

Royal  engagements 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  as  Mas¬ 
ter,  win  attend  the  Trinity-Tide 
dinner  at  Trinity  House,  at  b.40. 
The  Princess  Royal,  as  President  of 
■  Riding  for  the  Disabled  Associ¬ 
ation.  will  visit  Guernsey  Eques¬ 
trian  Centre,  CourtiJ  de  Haut, 
Grandes  Capet tes,  at  11.20:  will 
attend  a  reception  at  St  Janies 
Concert  and  Assembly  Hall.  St 
Pfcter  fog,  Guemsqr.  at  1255;  as 
Cbirnnandant-in-Chief,  St  John 
Ambulance  and  Nursing  Cadets, 
will  visit  St  John  Ambulance  and 
Rescue  Service,  Ambulance  Sta¬ 
tion,  Rohais,  2 05:  at  and  St  John 
cadets  and  badgers  at  Saumarez 
Park.  Castel.  at  3.10;  and.  as 
President  of  the  Save  the  Children 
Fund,  will  attend  a  reception, 
dinner  and  ball  at  Beau  Sejour.  St 
Peter  Pbrt  ar  7.30. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  as  Patron  of 
Aidis  Trust,  will  attend  a  reception 
at  St  James's  Palace  at  050. 

Princess  Alexandra,  as  Vice-Patron 
of  the  Royal  Over-Seas  League,  i 
will  attend  the  final  concert  of  the 
annual  musk  competition  at  (he  ' 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hall  at  7.10. 


Reception 

Irish  Genealogical  Research 
Society 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  was  the  guest  of  honour  at 
a  reception  held  on  Saturday  at  the 
Irish  Club.  Eaton  Square,  to  mark 
the  diamond  jubilee  of  the  Irish 
Genealogical  Research  Society.  Sir 
David  GoodalL  president,  and  Mr 
Robin  Findlay,  chairman  of  the 
council,  received  the  guests. 


Anniversaries 

BIRTHS:  James  Hutton,  geol¬ 
ogist.  Edinburgh,  1726;  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith,  clergyman  and  wit 
Woodford.  Essex.  1771;  Rich¬ 
ard  Cobden,  “Apostle  of  free 
trade"  Heyshott,  West  Sussex. 
1804;  Jefferson  Davis.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Confederate  States 
in  the  American  Civil  War. 
Fairview.  Kentucky,  1808; 
Johann  Barthold  Jon  gland, 
painter,  Lxttrop.  near  Rotter¬ 
dam.  1819:  King  George  V, 
reigned  1910-36.  Marlborough 
House.  London,  1865;  Otto 
Loewi,  physician,  Nobel  laure¬ 
ate  1936.  Frankfurt  am  Main. 
1873;  Georg  von  Bekesy,  physi¬ 
cian.  Nobel  laureate  1961, 
Budapest.  1899;  Josephine 
Baker,  singer,  St  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri.  1906. 

DEATHS:  George  Bizet,  com¬ 
poser.  Bougival,  France.  1875; 
Samuel  PliznsoU,  "the  sailors' 
friend”.  Folkestone.  1898; 
Johann  Strauss  die  Younger, 
composer  of  The  Blue  Dan¬ 
ube,  Vienna,  1899;  Franz  Kaf¬ 
ka.  writer,  Kierling.  Austria. 
1924;  Angela  Roncalli,  Pope 
John  XXrfl  1958-63,  Rome. 
1963;  Andres  Segovia,  guitar-  i 
isL  Madrid.  I9S7;  Robert  Mor-  | 
ley.  actor,  dramatist. 
Berkshire,  1992. 

The  Duke  of  York  defeated  the 
Dutch  fleet  off  the  coast  of 
Lowestoft.  1665. 

The  Duke  of  Windsor  married 
Mrs  Wallis  Simpson,  France. 
1937. 

The  first  bikini  bathing  suit 
was  displayed  in  Paris,  1946. 
Third-class  travel  on  British 
Railways  ended.  1956. 
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Marriages  Forthcoming 

id  Miss  S.G.  Sheffield  marriages 


Alan  Womack  and  the  pendant  seal  of  a  Norwegian  warrior  that  he  unearthed  in  a  Norfolk  field 

Treasure  hunter  unearths  warrior’s  seal 


By  a  Staff  Reporter 

A  730-YEAR-OLD  seal  that  belonged  to 
a  Norwegian  warrior  and  which  was 
unearthed  by  a  metal  detector  enthusiast 
is  expected  to  fetch  £15,000  at  auction. 

The  pendant  seal,  which  has  been  well 
preserved,  was  found  in  a  Norfolk  field 
by  Alan  Womack,  a  retired  firefighter. 

The  copper-bronze  seal  belonged  to 
Finn  Gautsson  who  fought  the  Scots  in 


1263.  It  was  used  to  seal  the  Treaty  of 
Perth  in  1266  when  Norway  gave  up  its 
hold  on  Scottish  lands.  How  it  came  to 
be  buried  in  a  field  near  Wymondham 
remains  a  mystery. 

B01  Milligan,  an  archaeologist  at 
Norwich  Castle  Museum,  said  that  seals 
were  no!  rare  but  to  find  one  in  such 
good  condition  was  unusual.  The 
superb  quality  and  darity  make  it  a  rare 
piece.**  he  said  “It  has  not  decayed  in 


the  soil  and  is  a  beautiful  seal." 
Most  seals  are  uncovered  on  official 
digs  rather  than  by  people  using 
metal  detectors. 

The  Searcher,  the  magazine  of  the 
metal  detecting  fraternity,  said:  “Not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  seal  matrix  is  of 
copper-bronze  alloy  and  not  precious 
metal  it  must  surely  rank  as 
the  most  important  single  item  found 
by  a  metal  detector  user  this  century." 


Sternberg  Centre 
for  Judaism 

A  summer  celebration  was  held 
yesterday  to  mark  the  1 5th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Stembetg  Centre  for  Judaism  in 
Finchley,  the  largest  European 
Jewish  cultural  centre.  The 
Swedish  Ambassador.  Mr  Lars- 
Ake  Nilsson,  and  the  Israeli 
Ambassador,  Mr  Mas  he  Raw. 
spoke. 


Birthdays  today  I  PHllCe’S  StuddltS  build  Latest  wills 


Nature  notes 


Reed  warblers  have  begun 
breeding:  they  weave  deep 
nests  of  grass  and  reed-flow¬ 
ers,  and  suspend  them  from 
the  surrounding  reed  stems. 
Sedge  warblers  more  often 
nest  in  bram¬ 
bles  at  the 
water's  edge: 
they  can  be 
distinguished 
by  their  bright 
yellow  eye- 
stripes  from 
the  rather  duU- 
looking  reed 
warblers.  Fe¬ 
male  cuckoos  Thi 

often  lay  their 
eggs  in  reed  warblers'  nests, 
while  the  males  sit  call¬ 
ing  in  the  willow  trees.  Young 
awls  are  coming  out  on  the 
water  they  have  lurid  red 
and  purple  heads  and  fluffy 
black  bodies.  Pike  will  some¬ 
times  leap  from  the  water 
and  snap  one  up.  Tufted 


ducks,  which  are  late  breed¬ 
ers.  are  courting  and  looking 
for  nest  sites  on  lake  shores. 
Cow  parsley  is  growing  in 
massed  ranks,  and  the  scent 
of  it  drifts  down  the  lanes. 

Hawthorn 
blossom,  or 
may  flower, 
wOl  not  be  at 
its  best  until 
well  into  June 
this  year. 
Dandylion¬ 
like  plants  are 
flourishing: 
beaked  hawk- 
nol  weed  grows  in 

tall  dusters  of 
yellow  flowers,  while  catsear 
has  single  flowers  with  a 
rosette  of  haiiy  leaves  at  foe 
foot  The  first  ox-eye  daisies 
are  open.  On  lime  trees, 
flowerfaud5  are  appearing  on 
the  strap-like  wings  that  will 
eventually  carry  the  seeds 
away.  DJM 


VW  'C'.i 


Dr  E.  Armstrong,  secretary.  Brit¬ 
ish  Medical  Association.  51:  Mr 
PJ.  Attenborough,  publisher.  60; 
Sir  Robin  Black,  diplomat.  90:  Sir 
Peter  Bonfiefd.  chairman,  ICL,  52; 
Lord  Brandon  of  Oakbrook.76;  the 
Earl  of  Cromer,  50:  Mr  Tony 
Curtis,  actor.  71:  Professor  Richard 
D'Aeth.  former  President.  Hughes 
Hall,  Cambridge,  84;  Mr  Timothy 
David,  diplomat.  49;  Mr  Vincent 
E.  Davies.  Indian  civil  servant  93; 
Mr  Michad  Elliott.  MEP,  64;  Mr 
David  Evennett.  MP,  47;  Mrs 
Sheila  Faith,  former  MP  and 
MEP.  68;  Professor  R.N.  Franklin. 
Vice-Chancellor,  City  University. 
61;  Mr  Phil  GaUie.  MP.  57; 
General  Sir  Michael  Gow.  72; 
Air  Marsha]  Sir  John  Harris.  58; 
Professor  Michad  Jaffe.  former 
Director.  Fitzwiiliam  Museum. 
Cambridge.  73;  Mrs  Cynthia 
Lawrence,  former  Headmistress. 
Harrogate  Ladies  College.  63: 
Mr  Edward  McGrady.  MP,  61; 
Viscount  Massereene  and  Ferrari. 
56:  Sir  Harry  Hit  former  Vice- 
Chancellor.  Reading  University. 
82;  Miss  Anita  Pollack.  MEP.  50: 
M  Alain  Resnais,  film  director.  74; 
Sir  Wilfred  Thesiger,  explorer  and 
writer.  86:  Miss  Penelope  Wilton, 
actress,  40;  Cardinal  Thomas  Wm-  , 
ning.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  71.  i 

Service  luncheon 

Old  Comrades  of  the  London 
Territorial  and  Auxiliary  Units 
Rear-Admiral  J.HA.H.  Armstrong 
was  the  guest  of  honour  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Federation  of  Old 
Comrades'  Associations  of  the 
London  Territorial  and  Auxiliary 
Units  held  yesterday  at 
Armoury  House.  Colonel  R_  Burford 
presided. 


bam  in  a  fortnight 


By  Marcus  Binney 


STUDENTS  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Institute  of.  Architec¬ 
ture  have  topped  out  a  Surrey 
bam  they  designed  and  built 
in  five  weeks.  Actual  construc¬ 
tion  took  the  19  students  just 
14  days. 

Hugh  (fetter,  senior  tutor  on 
the  course,  said:  “All  the 
materials  came  from  within 
four  miles  of  the  site.  We  have 
used  green  oak.  pegged  in  the 
traditional  way.  and  hand¬ 
made  clay  roof  tiles." 

The  bairn  has  been  built  as  a 
workshop  and  store  for  the 
watercolour  artist  Alexander 
Cressweli,  at  his  home  near 
Dorking.  The  site  is  in  green 


belt  and  an  area  of  outstand¬ 
ing  natural  beauty  and  plan¬ 
ning  permission  was  granted 
just  as  work  began  on  site. 

The  students  on  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  foundation  course,  aged 
from  17  to  44,  include  school 
leavers,  graduates  with  an 
architectural  degree  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  no  formal  quali¬ 
fication  but  an  aptitude  for 
traditional  building  methods. 
This  year's  students  have 
come  from  not  only  Britain 
but  also  America,  Canada  and 
Russia.  The  cost  of  the  materi¬ 
als.  met  by  Mr  Cressweli.  was 
£5500,  with  sponsors  provid¬ 
ing  scaffolding  and  tools. 

ALAN  WEI 


The  students  add  finishing  touches  to  the  bam 


Mr  Thomas  Pitt  De  Paravfcnti.  of 
Andover,  Hampshire,  the  aero¬ 
nautical  engineer,  whose  research 
into  negative  drag  at  Rolls-Royce 
and  subsequently  at  the  Royal 
Aircraft  Establishment,  Fam- 
borough.  had  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  shape  of  the  Spitfire 
aircraft  as  well  as  on  the  dev¬ 
elopment  of  the  V12  Merlin  engine 
used  in  Spitfires  and  Hurricanes, 
left  estate  valued  at  E210.Q31  neL 
He  left  t (.000  to  si  Mary's  Church. 
Abbotts  Ann. 

Major-General  Henry  Maughan 
Liardri  of  Arundel.  West  Sussex. 
Deputy  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance  1961-64.  and  Colonel 
Commandant  of  the  Royal  Tank 
Regiment  1961-67.  left  estate  valued 
at  E572JOO  neL 

He  left  C500  each  ID  Urmliuier  Parish 
Church,  and  the  Koval  Tank  RegimenL 

Mr  Giles  William  Playfair,  or 
London  W4.  the  stage  historian,  an 
authority  on  the  19th-century  actor 
Edmund  Kean,  and  son  of  Sir 
Nigel  Playfair,  the  a  dor- manager 
and  proprietor  of  the  Lyric  Tne- 
atre.  Hammersmith,  left  estate 
valued  at  E216.077  neL 
Sir  Rupert  Leigh  Srch.  of  London 
W4.  former  Registrar  of  Restrictive 
Trading  Agreements,  the  govern¬ 
ment  watchdog  against  price  fixers 
and  trade  rings  operating  against 
the  public  interest,  left  estate 
valued  at  £1343.622  net 


Service  dinner 

269  Squadron  RAF  Association 

Group  Captain  H.H.  Eccles.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  260  Squadron  RAF 
Association,  presided  at  the  annual 
reunion  dinner  held  on  Saturday  at 
the  RAF  Club.  Piccadilly.  Squadron 
Leader  J.G.  Owen- King  also  spoke. 


Mr  D-W.D.  Cameron 
and  Miss  S.G.  Sheffield 
The  marriage  look  place  on 
Saturday  at  the  Church  of  St 
Augustine  of  Canterbury.  East 
Hendred.  Oxfordshire,  of  Mr 
David  Cameron,  younger  son  of 
Mr  and  Mis  Ian  Cameron,  to  Miss 
Samantha  Sheffield,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Reginald  Sheffield, 
and  Viscountess  Astor.  The  Rev 
Ernest  Adley  and  Canon  Peter 
Hearn  officiated. 

The  bride,  who  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father,  was 
attended  by  Thomas  Anderson. 
Laurence  McManus.  Imogen 
Cameron.  Eleanor  Hoyer  Millar 
and  Magdalena  Case.  Mr  Thomas 
Goff  and  Mr  Toppo  Todhumer 
were  best  men. 

A  reception  was  held  at  Ginge 
Manor  and  the  honeymoon  will  te 
spent  in  Italy. 

Mr  J.fL  Mathias 
and  Mrs  CD.  Bone 
The  marriage  took  place  on  May 
31.  at  St  Marys  Church.  Bath, 
between  Mr  Julian  Mathias  and 
Mrs  Frances  Bone 
Mr  H.D-  Pettifer 
and  Miss  NA  Floyd 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
Saturday.  June  I.  ar  St  Andrew's 
Church.  Much  Hadham.  between 
Mr  Henry  PWti fer.  younger  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  David  Pettifer.  and 
Miss  Nicola  Floyd,  younger 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Floyd  and  of 
Mrs  Bryan  Norman.  The  Rev 
Nigel  Abbon  officiated. 

The  bride,  who  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father,  was 
attended  by  Sophie  and  Olivia 
Warburton.  Katie  Hopkins  and 
Heaor  Agnow.  Mr  Oliver  Lane 
Fox  was  best  man. 

A  reception  was  held  at  Moor 
Place  and  the  honeymoon  will  be 
spent  abroad. 

Mr  AR.  Swinncrtou 
and  Mrs  J.M.  Pollock 
The  marriage  of  Tony  Swinnerton 
of  Swiss  Cottage.  London.  NW3 
and  Mrs  Joan  Pollock,  of  Barnes. 
London.  SW13  took  place  on  May 
12  at  St  James  Noriards.  Holland 
Park.  WII. 


The  Lady  Edith 
Foxwell 

The  memorial  service  will  be  held 
at  The  Bromplon  Oratory.  SW3. 
on  Monday.  June  17.  at  3pm. 


Mr  C  BumeO-Wrils 
and  Miss  O.  Gaynor 
The  engagement  is  •  announced 
between  Charles,  younger  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  Burnen- Wells, 
of  Wilhypool,  Somerset,  and 
Octavia.  youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Fa  nick  Gaynor.  of  Bury. 
West  Sussex. 

Mr  M.T.C-  Cox 
and  Miss  J.C.N.  Hinder 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Michael,  son  of  Captain 
and  Mrs  Tom  Chx.  of  KilcuIIen,  Co 
Kildare,  and  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  David  Hunter.  CBE. 
QC.  and  of  Mrs  Janet  Hunter,  of 
London.  SW|. 

Mr  M.L.  Echlin 
and  Ms  RJ-  Teixeira-Speechky 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Michael,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  L  Echlin.  of  Hemel 
Hempstead,  and  Ruby,  daughter 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  P.  Speechley.  of 
Uxbridge. 

Mr  E.T.I  Eyston 
sod  Miss  A.L.  Grounds 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Edward,  son  of  Mr  John 
and  Lady  Anne  Eyston,  of 
Mapledurham.  Oxfordshire,  and 
Alexandra,  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Frederick  Grounds,  of 
March.  Cambridgeshire. 

Mr  AJ.C.  God  bel¬ 
aud  Miss  RA  Harvey 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Andrew,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  R.C.  Godber.  of  Staverton. 
Northamptonshire,  and  Rachel, 
daughter  of  Dr  and  Mrs  C.R. 
Harvey,  of  Feocfc.  Cornwall. 

Mr  C.E.  Gough 

and  Senorita  S.  Cervera  Villa 

Nueva 

The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Charles,  son  of  Mrs 
Donald  Freeland  and  the  laie  Mr 
Christopher  Gough  and  stepson  of 
Mr  Donald  Freeland,  of  Danehill. 
Sussex,  and  Sara,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sehor  Manuel 
Cervera  and  of  Setiora  Theresa 
Villa  Nueva,  of  Valencia.  Spain. 

Mr  NJS Judge 

and  Miss  5.1. 0’Heney  Sibley 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Nino,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
M.P.S.  Judge,  of  Kent  and 
Siobhan,  elder  daughter  of  Mt  and 
Mrs  M.FJ.  O'Heney  Sibley,  of 
London. 


University  news 


Oxford 

The  Geoffrey  Hill  Spray  Prize  in 
Clinical  Biochemistry  for  1996  has 
been  awarded  to  Mohammad 
Bagher  Maiaki  Varna mkh as ti. 

Cambridge 

Elected  to  Overseas  Visiting 
Scholarships  from  October  1. 1996: 

For  I  tic  MktoHmw  Term  IMS: 

D.B.  Fuchs.  Profnor  of  Mathematics. 
University  of  California  at  Davis:  J.A. 
Azdrraoa.  Professor  of  Theoretical 
Physics.  University  of  Valencia. 

For  lb*  Leal  Term  IMJ: 

ILL  Cohen.  Protestor  of  Mathematics. 
Stanford  university:  E.M.  Stotper. 
William  E.  Leonhard  Professor  of 
Geology,  California  Institute  or 
Technology;  I.  Tftih.  Teaching 
Assistant.  Efttva*  university  of 
Budapest 

■for  the  Easier  Ton  IM7: 

F-M  Elrashdy.  Reader  In  Classical 
Archaeology.  Guyoumls  University. 
Benghazi:  3.1.  McGuire.  Lecturer  in 
Hlsloiy.  University  College.  Dublin:  G. 
VaggL  Associate  Professor  of  History  of 
EconomlcThoughL  University  of  PavU: 
C.  Vano,  RJarouure.  Unlverslia  d| 
Napoli  ‘Federico  If. 

Darwin  College 

Elected  into  Research  fellowships 
from  October  1. 1096: 

Adrian  Research  Fellowship:  John 

Michael  Beck  lEnellshl 

Chartn  and  Katharine  Oarwtn  Research 

Fellowship:  Kazushi  twasawa. 

(Astronomy) 

Non-Stipendiary  Research  Fetiow&hips: 

Nikolaus  Gitgoricft  iMolccular  Biology). 
Stan  Thomas  Sweeney.  (Genetics] 


Durham 

The  following  have  been  promoted 
to  professor 

Professor  Martin  Milieu 
(Archaeology),  who  joined  the 
university  as  a  lecturer  In  1981  and 
was  promoted  to  senior  lecturer  In 
199J. 

Professor  Ian  Shennan  (Geography), 
who  joined  the  university  as  a  lecturer 
In  1481.  He  was  promoted  to  senior 
lecturer  In  IQ92  and  reader  In  1905. 

Professor  Jas  Pal  BadyaJ  (Chemlsuy). 
who  Joined  the  university  asa  lecturer 
In  1 489. 

The  following  were  promoted  to 
Reader 

Dr  Bob  Allison  (Geography):  Dr  Jon 
Rlgg  (Geography) 

Cra  afield 

The  Chancellor,  of  Cran field 
University  will  confer  honorary 
degrees  on  the  following: 

Mr  Nell  A  Armstrong.  Nasa 
Astronaut;  M.  Andre  P  J  Binard 
and  Sir  Alastalr  Morton.  Eurotunnel: 
the  Earl  of  CranbrooK.  Chairman. 
English  Nature:  Dr  John  W  Fozard. 
Chief  Designer.  Harrier  (1963-78): 
Mr  Michael  H  V  Jeans.  KPMG:  Pro¬ 
fessor  Patrick  A  McKeown.  former 
Chairman.  Cranfield  Precision 
Engineering:  Mr  John  S  Monks, 
General  Secretary.  Trades  Union 
Congress:  Mr  David  j  salnsbuty. 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive.  J 
Salnsbuty. 


BMDS:  0171  680  6880 
PRIVATE:  0171  481  4000 


PERSONAL  COLUMN 


Your  decrees  stand  arm.  ana 
ltoMness  beats  yaw  bouse. 
Lord.  throughout  the  apes. 
Paahn  93  :  5  CREHJ. 


DEATHS 


BIRTHS 


FANTHORPE  -  On  22nd  May 
In  New  York,  to  Sarah 
(Hunt)  and  Simon,  a  son. 
Harry,  a  brother  for  Sam. 


DEATHS 


BRADLEY  -  Janette.  Beloved 
wire  of  Jim.  dearly  loved 
mother  of  Jane.  Richard  and 
Edmund  and  proud 
grandmother.  Died  suddenly 
on  29th  May  1996  win  be 
greatly  missed .  Memorial 
Service  Wednesday  June 
SUL  at  Si  Marys.  Oodfonl  at 
2.30  p.m.  Family  flowers 
only,  donations  to  National 
Asthma  Campaign  and 
Wootslore  Country  Theatre 
c/o  a  Doughty.  66  Upton 
Lovell.  Warminster  BA  1 2 
CUP. 

DAY  -  Lilian  Phynts.  R.R.C. 

aged  104  years,  on 
May  30lh  1996.  Widow  of 
Roy  Dry.  of  me  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Co.  Orally  lov  ed  and 
respected  mother. 

Grandmother  and  Great 
Grandmother.  Funeral  on 
Friday  June  7th  at  l.SOpm  at 
Bournemouth  Crematorium. 
Mo  flowers  please  but  if 
wished  donations  to 
Femdown  Ctrl  Guides. 
FARRINGTON  -  Suddenly  on 
May  30th  1996.  awed  86. 
Gordon  Ctimour  Famneton 
FRCS  (Ed-)  Consultant 
Orthopaedic  Surgeon:  Col. 
RAMC  trill'd),  taisl  Field 
Ambulance  Brigade;  Dunkirk 
Veteran,  of  MarUn  Chapel 
Farm.  BerkhamstctL  Herts. 
Mach  loved  husband  of  the 
late  Constance  Mildred  "Jour 
(nfe  Jones)  Cap  I.  NZANC 
(ret'dj  of  Dunedin.  N2L  and 
rather  of  Anthony.  Orpah 
and  Prudence.  Funeral 
Service  at  the  Parish  Church 
of  Si  Peter.  Berfchamsfcd.  on 
Wednesday  8th  June  at 
2,30pm.  Flowers  or 
donarions  to  the  British 
Diabetic  Association  if  so 
desired,  may  be  sent  to 
Malcolm  Jones  A  Metcalfe. 
204.  High  Street. 
Re  rich  ams  ted.  Herts.  HP4 
I  AH.  tek  (01442)  B64548. 
FREY  -  Charmtan  Winifred 
n£e  Osborn.  Dted  31st  May 
1996  peacefully  after  nines*, 
cremation  12.30  Thursday 
june  6th  at  Haycombe 
Crematorium  Balh.  Family 
flowers  only,  tkmattons  to 
British  Heart  Foundation  c/o 
OF  Hunt.  41  LIvtaBdene  Rd. 
Both.  01226  424376 
CRIMES  -  A  service  or 
Tpanksglvtnfl  for  the  Itffc  or 
Geoffrey  Grimes,  win  be  held 
at  St  Mary's  Church.  West 
Mailtos  on  Saturday  August 
Srf  L996  at  11.30  am.  and 
afterwards  at  Hedgehogs 
(maps  available) 


HALER  -  Montour,  peacefully 
on  26th  May  at  St  Michael's 
Hospice.  Basingstoke. 
Beloved  wife  of  Adrian, 
adored  mother  of  Patricia. 
Funeral  Service  on 
Thursday  6th  June  1996  at 
St  Joseph's  Church.  St 
Michael's  Road.  South  Ham. 
Basingstoke.  Hants  at  3pm- 
FOUowed  by  Interrmcnl  in 
Orleans.  France.  Donations 
ui  memory  tf  desired  to  St 
Michael's  Hospice. 

Basingstoke.  Hants.  All 
enquiries  to  01264  334798. 
HARDMAN  -  On  3ist  May 
1996  In  Brighton.  Diana. 
Lady  Hordman.  wife  of 
Henry  and  mother  of  Anna. 
Paul  and  Charlotte,  aged  06. 
Cremation  at  Wood  vale 
Brighton  on  7th  June  at  2.16 
pm.  Donations  instead  of 
flowers  to  the  French 
Convalescent  Home. 
BrhMon  may  be  sent  c/o 
Regency  Funeral  Service.  29 
CoUege  Mace.  Brighton  BN2 
1HN. 

MASKEY  -  Peacefully  on  May 
30th  Colonel  James  William  , 
Herbert  Maskey  (Late  RAEQ 1 
Beloved  husband  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Maureen)  for  63 
years,  loving  Father  of  i 
Michael.  Kathleen  and  Sean, 
and  a  loving  Grandfather. 
Funeral  Service  al  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  and  SI 
Peter.  East  Grlnslead  on 
Friday  June  7Ui  al  lUOam. 
Family  (lowers  only  please 
but  donations  If  desired  to  SI 
Catherines  Hospfce  care  of  R. 
Mcdhursj  F/D  Vine  House. 
Hort/Md.  Sussex  TN7  4AD. 
Tel:  01892  7702S3 
NESHAM  -  On  SOtb  May 
1996.  suddenly.  Malar  John 
Edward  Cross!  ey  Nesftam. 
MBE.  MC.  RA  (retd). 
Husband  of  Paddy.  Father  of 
Joanna  Churtou.  Robert. 
Jeremy  and  Patrick. 
Grandfather  and  Great 
Grandfather.  Thanksgiving 
Service  Thursday  6th  June, 
details  from  CW  Lyons. 
Funeral  Directors.  01227 
463608.  Family  flowers 
only.  Donations  if  wished  to 
a  manorial  fund  with  Kent 
Schools  Samoa  Association 
for  Young  People  Afloat, 
care  of  Funeral  Directors 
above. 

PfERREPOUVT  -  Suddenly  Dot 
peacefully  on  May  29th  after 
a  very  short  mnaas  Cohn, 
beloved  husband  of 
Margaret,  devoted  rattier  of 
COMM.  Marcus  and  Toby, 
dearest  grandad  of  Sacha 
and  Megan  and  brother  to 
Margaret.  Will  be  sadly 
mused  by  family,  mends  and 
colleagues.  A  veterinary 
scientist  who  devoted  Ms  Bfe 
to  Cancer  Research.  Resting 
al  D.J.  Evans  Forse. 
Whitchurch,  until  the  funeral 
at  Whitchurch  Methodist 
Church  on  Wednesday  6th 
Jui 

afterwards  to  Thornhill 
Crematorium.  Flowers  may 
be  sent  to  Funeral  Home. 


DEATHS 


RAWLINGS  -  Margaret  (Lady 
Bartow,  wife  of  the  Late  Sir 
Robert  Barlow).  On  19th 
May.  in  her  90U»  year,  peace¬ 
fully  at  home.  A  memorial 
service  win  be  announced. 

SKELTON  -  On  31st  May 
1996  peacefully  after  a  tong 
Illness  at  Deanston  House 
Nursing  Home.  Ooune. 
Janice  Moved  wife  of  the 
late  Peter  and  dearly  loved 
Mother  of  GUUe  and  Rode 
and  Grandmother  of.  Kate. 
Fiona.  Angus.  Sarah  and 
Andrew.  Cremation  service 
al  Cardross  on  Friday  7th 
June  at  12.45pm.  No 
flowers,  no  mourning, 
donations  it  wished  to 
SSAFA.  i  fttzroy  Place. 
Glasgow  C3  7RJ. 

SMITH  -  On  May  30(h  aged 
84  years.  Stanley  Beaton  of 
PontelaxwL  Newcastle  Upon 
Tyne.  Husband  of  the  lata 
Grace  DNghton  and  Father 
of  Nellson  and  Kay.  Service 
at  Si  Mary's  Church. 
Ponteinnd.  oo  Thursday  6th 
June  at  1 1 am.  FoOowwl  by 
cremation  al  Newcastle 
Crematorium  al  11.46am. 
Family  flowers  only. 
Donations  In  Ueu  may  be 
made  lo  Marie  Curie  Hospice 
Etswick  Newcastle. 

WRIGHT  -  On  28lh  May 
1996.  OUvta  <Nfe  Jackson) 
formerly  of  Little  Venice. 
London.  Beloved  wife  of  the 
late  Dr.  R^.D.  Wright  much 
loved  aunt  and  great  ounL 
Cremation  wm  take  place  on 
Thursday  6Ui  June  Kcnsal 
Rbe  Crematorium  al  1pm. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
PRTVATE 


BRESUN  -  bn  Philip.  9th 
April  1970  -  3rd  June  1996. 
in  memory  of  a  dearly  loved 
son  and  brother,  sorely 
missed.  To  all  those  who 
have  shown  their  kindness 
and  support  words  cannot 
express  how  ranch  It  Is 
appreciated.  Special  thanks 
for  the  assistance  of  the 
Chambers  of  Nicholas  VaflJos 
QC  (where  fan  was  First 
Junior  Cterki  and  tbe  firm  of 
Charles  Caplin  A  Co.. 
Sotidlors.  Remembering  also 
Jonathan  Finch.  Love  from 
Patricia  and  Christine 


FLATSHARE 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECTORY 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 


TRADE:  0171  481  1982 
_ FAX:  0171  481  1982 

TICKETS  FOR  SALE  TICKETS  FOR  SALE  LEGAL  NOTICES 


SWISS  COTTAGE.  2  moc 
people  «wm  to  (hare  a  sow 
bed  flat  zmuta  FtneMey  Rd 
Both  toe  m  ras 
iJOUoapcm.  IWCMOpcm.  can 
‘-*w  or  Jim  Pin  6J5  sa<7 


BIRTHDAYS 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECTORY 


OSRaMHY  Daay  k>w  com  npa 


taOthOd.  0131  *20  2900. 
vw  ACMB.  ABTA  9O60S. 
ATOt-  2077  1ATA. _ 


LUKE  HMalL  OantranUOam 
on  poor  ism  BDmaay  Ban 


EMBASSY  FLIGHT  CENTRE 


FOR  SALE 


MORNING  SUITS 
DINNER  SUITS 
EVENING  TATL 
SUITS 

eumstoKnc 
UPMANA  SONS 

Wesl  End  Td  0171  240  2310 
22  Oaring  Cross  Rd  WC2 
City  Td  0171  623  7721 
!56  Fcnchurcb  St  EC3 


01273  700737 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES 


GRAY  -  A  Reaufeum  Man  In 
memory  of  Robert  Michael 
Ker  Gray  QC.  will  be  held  on 
Monday  lOlh  June  at 
6.SOpm  In  Southwark 
Cathedral. 


FLATSHARE 


•AteSWR®?' 

mnOnad  feala  >*«  Urr. wtt 
opha  m  tef  lha  «aft  HI  fa  md 

SAU5L  RDtE.  RESTORATION, 
TUNING  A  MOVING 
THE  COMPLETE  SERVICE 
0171  935  8682  <NW11 
0181  854  4517  (SE18) 


RENTALS 


FW  OAFP  IManwmml  Ser 
Vtmi  Ud  Require  properties  In 
raoraL  aotzoi  *  weal  London 
area*  for  walling  apoutBira. 

Td:  OlTt  006*. _ 

SLOANS  SO.  Immac  mmoll  flat 
outM  A  sunny  niM  atngto  prof. 

■Eiaopw  0171  730  73QI . 


0171  5SO  358S 

*«TAF:354  *TOL3«19 


SERVICES 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES 


TRINTIY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE 


Sir  CHARLES  WILLIAM  OATLEY 
MA.  (Hon)  ScD„  OJLE,  FJL&,  REng. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Electrical  Eupnneriag 
FeDov  of  Trinity  College  1945-1996 
Born  14th  February  1904 
Died  11  lh  Man*  1996 

A  Manorial  Service 
win  be  held  in  Trinity  College  Chape! 
on  Saturday  22nd  June  1996  at  2.00  pm 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECTORY 


4111  ABTA  co;o 7 


TICKETS  FOR  SALE 

TICKETS 
FOR  SALE 

When  responding  lo 
ndverUaemmU 
readers  ore  advised  lo 
rsiabUah  the  rare  value  and 
fun  details  of  ncJMs  before 
entering  into  any 
rofnmiuncm.  Mod  noons 
tickets  are  subtect  io  atricl 
ro-ealr  and  transfer  ruin. 


TICKETS 

WIMBLEDON  96 
ROYAL  ASCOT 
BRITISH  GRAND  PRIX 
HENLEY  ROYAL  REGATTA 
LAST  NIOHT  OF  PROMS 
OASB.  EAGLES. 
HYDE  PARK  CONCERT 
TINA  TURNER. 
MAftlAH  CAREY 
MARTIN  GUERRE. 
PHANTOM. 

ALL  THEATRE.  POP  * 
SPORTING  EVENTS 


ALL 

WIMBLEDON 
TICKETS 
(DEBS) 
WANTED 
Top  prices  paid 
Nation  wide  Collection 

0181  294  2535 

8am-iOpm 


ABSOLUTELY 
ALL  TICKETS 

Ascot.  Grand  Prtr.  Hyde  Park 
96.  Si  HU  Artois.  OKkeL 
WimWedoo  Debs  bought  and 
sow.  Eaoln.  v.  Momsosn. 
Oa«s,  Moriah  Care*.  Paul 
WeUri.  E.  Costrtio.  Tina 
Turner.  Ban  Javt.  phantom, 
HoohrlRf.  Three  Tenors.  An 
theatre. 

nop  and  sport. 

CC  Hotline 
0171  357  9988 


ALL  TICKETS 

WWMpdoa  BT,  R.  AaotM. 
Oiand  Pita,  Otyinples,  tot 
Cricket  Rlrer  Dooco.  Hyde 
FariL  Oaala,  Phaotom, 
Sons*!  ate.  AS  thaabo 
Pop*  Sports 

Wo  obtain  lha  unoteatoafaia 

0171  403  9955 

AS  CC'o.  Freo  DoHvwy 


WIMBLEDON  * 

TICKETS  I 

(Bought  O.  Soto)  . 

MOgfeoiaiandPib 

HoyUAaxc  Open  QoS  ★ 

Ta«asSte  * 

PhMon.9olgoa.ORMr  A1 

0171  485  4414  * 

•0IJ7J  [rWiniumump  6 


ALL  SOLO  OtfTWlm  deb  bought 
d  SOM.  Ascot.  O.  Prw.  Hyde  PL 
M  Carey.  T  Turner  Oosm  All 
Theatre.  R.  Dance.  3  Tenors 
etc.  OVTI  030  3808  F  389a 

WIMBLEDON  DEBS  •  Lau 
Nhtot  at  Prams  Bast-  Caro  pc  n- 
■  live  rates  Tri:  017 1  839  6303. 


CRK3CET8T  THOMAS  UADUE8 
LIMITED 


WANTED 


^  _  .  PR. 

Srtim.  MXJ4CMDOO.  J  JLTWboL 
ramca  Haider  Not  6119.  6000. 
2731  reaped!  vety)  of  Alttuir 


OLD  sraiMthonn,  mum. 
records,  mraic  boxes  and  mini. 

Cal  Instrun’iratn  0171  agj61| 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HELPtt  unemployed  minKlans 
Join  our  Han-of  faine  Dona¬ 
tions  to  Christian  Must  Aid  Ini 
43a  seven  Sbten  Road, 
tonom  N4  SLX  Tel  OlOt  003 
S»l  fan  0181  003  7817 


V  •  K !  A  i.iVi  O! 
(  i'U.DRi  \ 

\  W  II. I. 


Tbe  NraenaJ  CbiUm'i  lam 
■t  tresriof  sod  BuaaiDag  ba|b 
suotards  rs  daMrem's  services, 
bcacfHiag  daUrta  aJI  over  tbe 
owairT. 

Bel  ad  laporun  wort  oeeds 
aom 

tf  neabamg  e»  is  jto  viH. 
ysa  tm  bdo  si  do  to  neb  acre. 

Coon a  fan  Eagtisd  os  U7I- 
”*  T**l  fhr  Bifnrairiss 
IW1KMUL  CmUMtDTS  BUREAU 
ICbwRTlfaUazri 

■  BsUtfSoRi,  laadao  EC1V7QE 


No.  0Q240S  Of  1996 

IN  THE  HK3H  COURT  OF 

JUSTICE 

CHANCERY  DIVISION 
IXMPANIES  COURT 
IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 
PORVAJBt  pte 

■>1  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  OOM- 
PANES  ACT  1906 
NOTKX  IS  HEREBY  OVEN 
■hot  a  Patman  waa  oo  Dm  29Di 
tow  of  April  1996  wooded  to 
Hur  MaMy^  W*  CSuri  Of  Jos- 
BCo  for  the  cooni  maBn  of  Use 
raateaUanon  of  tne  Share  Pre- 
mnaa  Aomt  or  bm  above, 
named  Company. 

AND  NOTICE  S  FURTHER 
OVEN  mt  tbe  aa*d  PfOOoa  Is 
directed  to  be  heard  before  the 

** — r — i  r-sn  mgarr  ar  Hu 

Royal  Courts  «  Justice.  Strand. 
London  WC2A  2LL  Ob  Watties 
day  lha  I9tn  day  of  jona-1996. 
ANY  Creditor  — 


rr* 


■toy «r  My  «996 

. . ST 2AL. 


m m 


m 


|J>dy  1996  to  sand  u  tnw 


y\ 


OcUriVKe  of  any),  to  OM  9 
daw  F  J  Waoo  of  84  Or 
W  BBSHL  Loudon.  WtX 
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i  SlS11-.  M?R  founder  of  the 

Ciiy  Music  Soady,  died  on  Mav 

i  27  aged  81.  He  was  born  on  ^ 

t  December  27, 1914. 

of^^e^riKp  \a  r,mes’s 
of  the  City  Music  Society’s  50th 

anniversary  concert  in  November  1993 

Ivan  Sutton  was  as  important  to  the 

•S551  Je°^Cityof^donas  Sir 
Chnstopher-  Wren  was.  in  his  time,  to 
IB  ecclesiastical  architecture.  For  over 
half  a  century  Sutton,  the  self-effacing 
eWer  statesman  of  the  British  music 
establishment,  ran  the  Ciiy  Music 
Soaety,  promoting  concerts  at 
Bishopsgate  and  Goldsmiths’  halls 

where  he  introduced  a  host  of  musi¬ 
cians  to  City  audiences. 

A  regular  fixture  at  the  capital’s 
other  concert  halls.  Sutton  would  offer 
friendly,  paternal  and  sound  advice  to 
anyone  in  the  music  industry  — 
performer  or  administrator  —  who 
sought  it.  A  less  obvious  impresario 

would  be  hard  to  find. 

Ivan  James  Sutton  was  a  tall  and 
elegant  figure,  slightly  reduced  by  a 
scholarly  stoop.  His  great-grandfather 
had  founded  the  famous  garden  seed 
company  in  Reading  and  his  father 
was  a  tea  and  coffee  merchant  in  the 
London  docks.  After  an  unhappy  time 
at  Seven  oaks  School  —  not  then 
renowned  for  its  enlightened  approach 
to  the  arts  —  Ivan  joined  the  family 
firm  as  what  he  later  called  “an 
embryo  tea  taster”  at  the  age  of  IS. 

In  his  early  twenties  he  spent  a  year 
in  virtual  isolation  because  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  He  was  introduced  to  the  world 
of  music  by  a  wind-up  gramophone 
alongside  his  hospital  bed  and  particu¬ 
larly  adored  the  pianist  Eileen  Joyce’s 
recording  of  the  Litolff  Scherzo  as  well 
as  Rachmaninov’s  Second  Piano  Con¬ 
certo.  He  later  said  of  hfc  lengthy 
convalescence:  “I  had  time  to  read,  to 
leant  and  to  think,” 

Back  in  the  family  firm,  but  unwell 
enough  to  see  wartime  service,  he 
passed  many  lunch  hours  at  the 
famous  concerts  organised  by  Dame 
Myra  Hess  in  the  National  Gallery. 
These  were  the  inspiration  for  his 
future  endeavours. 

In  1943  Sutton  founded  the  City 
Music  Society  on  the  basis  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  members*  subscriptions,  admis¬ 
sion  fees  and  a  small  contribution  from 


IVAN  SUTTON 


the  Ciiy  of  London  Corporation.  Its 
principal  purpose  was  to  promote 
lunchtime  concerts  in  the  winter 
months.  Putting  this  in  context  Sutton 
once  explained:  "It  was  at  a  rime  when 
there  were  few  concerts,  the  BBC  Third 
Programme  had  not  been  created,  nor 
was  the  long-playing  gramophone 
available.  The  Queen’s  Hall  had  been 
destroyed  and  the  South  Bank  had  yet 
to  be  built”. 

Artists  who  over  subsequent  years 
were  offered  this  prestigious  showcase 
form  the  backbone  of  the  music 
industry  today.  The  Takacs  Quartet  — 
whom  he  helped  enormously  —  the 
Lindsay  Quartet,  the  cellist  Steven 
Isserlis  and  the  pianist  Stephen 
Kovacevich  were  just  a  few.  Jacqueline 
du  Pr6  played  there  early  in  her  career 
as  did  the  Amadeus  Quartet  Dame 
Margaret  Price  and  Dame  Janet  Baker 
sang  to  City  music  lovers  at  Sutton's 


behest  and.  of  a  now  more  distant 
generation.  Elisabeth  Schumann  sang 
there.  On  another  occasion  Francis 
Poulenc  appeared  at  the  keyboard. 

Across  town  the  Wigmore  Hall 
proved  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
Sutton,  and  even  in  old  age  he  could 
regularly  be  seen  shuffling  into  that 
hallowed  venue  of  chamber  music.  He 
also  became  a  regular  visitor  to  the 
Interforum  Festival  in  Hungary  bring¬ 
ing  back  pianists  of  the  calibre  of 
Andras  Schiff.  Zoltan  Kocsis  and 
Dezso  Ranki. 

For  many  years  the  role  of  impresa¬ 
rio  was  a  part-time  hobby.  But  one  wet 
Monday  morning  in  the  early  1960s, 
Sutton’s  secretary  said  to  him:  "I  think 
you  are  more  interested  in  music  than 
tea.”  The  comment  provoked  much 
soul-searching  and  eventually  Sutton 
sold  the  family  company  in  order  to 
promote  concerts  for  Trust  House 


Hotels.  Sutton's  wife  Dorothy,  whom 
he  had  married  in  1940.  proved  the 
perfect  hostess  for  these  occasions. 

The  greatest  coup  of  that  rime  was 
undoubtedly  when  he  secured  the  rare 
services  of  the  Russian  pianist. 
Sviatoslav  Richter,  for  a  concert  at  the 
Swan  Hotel  in  Lavenham. 

The  opportunity  io  be  artistic  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ciiy  of  London  Festival  came 
his  way  in  I9SI  and  he  relished  the 
prospect  of  organising  concerts  in  such 
a  marvellous  selection  of  buildings  as 
exist  wirhin  ihe  Square  Mile.  He  also 
enjoyed  a  stint  programming  for  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sutton's  own  musical  tastes  were 
catholic.  He  particularly  enjoyed  the 
late  Beethoven  quartets,  as  well  as  jazz 
and  piano  recitals,  although  he  found 
Bartok  difficult  to  bear.  Under  Sutton's 
aegis,  the  City  Music  Society  regularly 
paid  for  new  commissions  from  con¬ 
temporary  composers.  He  said:  “What 
we  do  is  write  to  our  members  telling 
them  we're  commissioning  a  new  piece 
and  would  they  like  to  contribute.  And 
they  do.” 

The  number  of  people  who  discov¬ 
ered  a  love  of  music,  and  the  number  of 
artists  who  were  discovered,  through 
Sutton's  concerts  are  immeasurable. 
More  than  anything  else,  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  others  came  to  appreciate 
such  hcauty  made  him  genuinely 
happy.  His  anecdotes  of  missing 
instruments  and  missing  musicians, 
recollected  with  typical  English  re¬ 
serve.  are  legendary  within  the  indus- 
try. 

One  particular  favourite  of  his  was 
the  story  of  when  only  rwo  members  of 
a  string  quartet  turned  up  for  a  concert 
at  Goldsmiths  Hall.  He  said:  “I  was  as 
perplexed  as  they  were,  until  the  other 
rwo  rang  from  Goldsmiths'  College  in 
Lewisham."  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  pianist  Shura  Cherkassky 
demanded  a  piano  on  which  to  practise 
during  the  interval  of  a  concert.  Sutton 
hurriedly  arranged  for  him  to  use  the 
instrument  in  a  nearby  pub  —  much  to 
the  bemusement  of  those  propping  up 
the  dingy  bar. 

Ivan  Sutton  was  appointed  MBE  in 
1964.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  Mark,  who  is  a  classical 
record  producer  and  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  and  Drama. 


IVOR  MILLS 


Ivor  Mills,  news 

broadcaster,  died  on  May 

30  aged  66.  He  was  born 
on  December  7, 1929. 

IVOR  MILLS  presented  the 
early  evening  weekday  news 
programme  on  ITN  during 
the  late  1960s.  alternating  with 
his  colleague  Gordon 
Honeycombed  Subsequently 
he  was  moved  to  the  weekend 
news.  His  time  at  ITN  came 
during  a  period  when 
anchormen  were  becoming 
celebrities  in  their  own  right, 
and  Mills  received  more  fan 
mail  than  most.  It  was  a 
strange  sort  of  fame,  as  he  was 
the  first  to  admit. 

Mills  was  a  handsome  man, 
dark-haired  and  with  luxuri¬ 
ant  sideburns.  However,  his 
ease  and  charm  in  front  of  toe 
camera  may  eventually  hare 
told  against  him.  In  1972  he 
and  his  mustachioed  col¬ 
league  Rory  MacPherson 
were  returned  to  general  re¬ 
porting  duties.  The  popular 
press  derided  that  they  had 
been  discriminated  against  for 
being  too  handsome  and, 
toerefore.  “lightweight".  In 
fact  Mills  was  a  well-read, 
musical  man,  and  ITN 
described  the  move  as  merely 
in  line  with  its  normal  polity 
of  diversifying  the  talents  of  its 
staff. 

Mills  was  born  in  Belfast 
and  educated  at  Stranmillis 
College  and  Queen's  Univer¬ 
sity,  Belfast  His  first  love  was 
music.  He  played  the  piano 
and  studied  classical  composi¬ 
tion  and  musical  history,  then 
taught  for  a  while  in  Belfast. 
He  was  very  much  a  part  of 
the  Northern  Irish  scene. 
friendly  with  writers  and  poets 
like  Seamus  Heaney,  politi¬ 
cians  and  musicians. 

Gradually  he  was  drawn 


into  reporting  for  Ulster  TV, 
and  made  a  name  for  himself 
as  an  interviewer.  He  was  noi 
afraid  of  stirring  up  a  little 
controversy.  In  1963  he  wrote 
to  Harold  Macmillan,  inviting 
him  to  come  and  be  inter¬ 
viewed  before  a  local  audience 
on  the  subject  of  Northern 
Ireland's  desperate  economic 
plight.  The  Home  Office  was 
not  enthusiastic  about  this  sort 
of  direct  request,  which  it  felt 
should  have  been  made 
through  the  proper  channels. 
Sharp  letters  were  sent  to  Sir 
Arthur  Kelly,  the  Srormom 
Cabinet  Secretary,  and  Mac¬ 
millan  remained  in  London. 

In  1965  Mills  joined  ITN  as 
a  reporter  and  two  years  later 
began  his  period  as  chief 
anchorman  of  the  early  eve¬ 
ning  news  programme.  He 
approached  his  work  profes¬ 
sionally,  but  never  took  his 
sudden  rise  to  fame  too  seri¬ 
ously. 

He  covered  a  broad  range  of 
subjects  as  a  reporter,  includ¬ 
ing  the  terrible  effects  of  the 
new  drug  thalidomide.  As  an 
interviewer,  he  displayed  envi¬ 
able  talents.  He  would  calm  a 


nervous  subject  by  making  a 
little  joke.  Pompous  politicians 
were  put  in  their  place  by  the 
assumption  of  an  even  more 
formidable  expression. 

Mills  belonged  to  a  more 
convivial  era  in  journalism 
and  broadcasting.  He  did  not 
believe  in  rushing  back  from  a 
good  lunch  if  there  was  no 
particular  reason.  His  best 
friend  at  ITN,  and  occasional 
tennis  partner,  was  Reggie 
Bosanquer. 

He  stayed  with  ITN  until 
197B.  He  then  moved  to  the 
Post  Office,  where  he  had 
already  built  up  a  freelance 
career  advising  senior  manag¬ 
ers  on  how  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  harrowing 
ordeal  of  the  television  inter¬ 
view.  His  brief  as  head  of 
public  affairs  was  to  build  up 
a  unit  capable  of  fielding  the 
increasing  volume  of  inquiries 
from  Parliament,  the  CBl  and 
politicians. 

This  coincided  with  the  start 
of  the  move  to  split  ihe 
telecommunications  side  of 
the  business  from  the 
nationalised  industry.  It  was 
an  intense  and  rocky  period. 
British  Telecom  needed  a  lob¬ 
bying  presence  in  Parliament, 
and  Mills  headed  that  team. 
In  1981,  when  BT  was  officially 
launched.  Mills  dlso  took  on 
the  mantle  of  deputy  director 
of  corporate  relations.  The 
first  tranche  of  BT  shares  was 
sold  to  the  public  in  1984.  and 
Mills  retired  four  years  later. 

He  had  not  been  in  the  best 
of  health  for  some  time.  He 
was  diabetic,  and  was  further 
debilitated  after  being  hit  by  a 
motorcycle  five  years  ago. 

In  1956  he  married  Muriel 
Hay,  a  concert  pianist.  The 
marriage  ended  in  divorce  in 
1987.  He  is  survived  by  their 
son  and  daughter. 
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TAMARA  TOUMANOVA 


Tamara  Toumanova, 
ballerina  and  film 
actress,  died  in  Los 

Angeles  on  May  29  aged 
77.  She  was  born  near 
Tyumen,  Siberia, 'on 
March  2, 1919. 

TAMARA  TOUMANOVA 
was  regarded  by  the  Western 
world,  throughout  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  as  the  supreme 
example  of  toe  Russian  balle¬ 
rina.  Her  reign  was  wily 
really  over  when  toe  arrival  of 
toe  Bolshoi  and  Kirov  com¬ 
panies,  in  the  1950s,  revealed 
new  styles  and  inspirations. 
Becoming  a  star  while  barely 
in  her  teens,  Toomanova 
epitomised  all  toe  glamour  of 
the  Ballets  Russes. 

She  could  scarcely  have  had 
a  more  sparkling  professional 
debut  In  January  1932  a  new 
ballet  company  assembled  in 
Monte  Carlo  to  fill  the  gap  left 
in  the  artistic  world  by  Serge 
DiaghileVs  death.  Members 
Of  DiaghileVs  former  com¬ 
pany  and  revivals  from  his 
repertoire  formed  the  nucleus 
of  toe  venture.  But  George 
Balanchine,  as  principal  cho¬ 
reographer,  insisted  on  re¬ 
cruiting  three  very  young 
dancers  he  had  found  in  the 
ballet  schools  of  Paris. 

They  and  their  teachers 
were  all  Russian  emigres. 
Toumanova  and  Irina 
Baronova.  both  pupils  of  Olga 
Preobrazhenska,  were  13  years 
old.  Tatiana  Riabouchinska 
was  15.  All  of  them  were  given 
leading  roles  straight  away. 
This  was  a  gift  to  publicise 
who  dubbed  them  the  Baby 
Ballerinas  (a  phrase 
Toumanova  came  to  hate  “like 
a  toothache"). 

That  first  season  she  had 
parts  created  for  her  by  Balan¬ 
chine  in  the  poetically  mysteri¬ 
ous  Cotillon,  the  character 
coined)'  Concurrence  and  his 
adaptation  of  Molfere’s  l£ 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
Leonide  Massine  used  her 
ako  as  the  spinning  top  in  his 
Jewc  d’enfants.  This  last 
named  role  gives  a  clue  to  one 


of  the  attributes  that  made 
Toumanova  enormously  pop¬ 
ular  with  audiences;  a  tech¬ 
nique  far  stronger  (even  at  that 
young  age)  than  they  were 
used  to  seeing:  She  —  and 
Baranova  likewise  —  had  a 
prodigious  command  of 
“fouettes”.  those  revolving 
steps  which,  generally  repeat¬ 
ed  32  times  on  the  spot  are 
guaranteed  to  bring  tumultu¬ 
ous  applause. 

But  Toumanova  never  re¬ 
lied  only  on  her  bravura 
technique.  She  was  admired 
for  her  lyricism  too,  her 
charm,  and  her  exotic  Geor¬ 
gian  beauty.  She  had  huge 
eyes  and  an  almond  complex¬ 
ion  framed  with  raven  hair. 
She  had,  incidentally,  the  rare 
gift  of  completely  symmetrical 
features.  Some  photographers 
enjoyed  drawing  attention  to 
this  by  picturing  her  with  a 
mirror. 

She  had  been  brought  to 
France  as  a  child  when  her 
parents  fled  Russia  after  the 
Revolution.  Her  father  was  a 
colonel  in  the  White  Russian 
Army,  and  Tamara  was  bom 
when  her  mother,  a  Georgian 
princess,  was  trying  to  rejoin 
him.  Trapped  by  snowy  wea¬ 
ther  in  Siberia,  she  was  shel¬ 
tered  by  Kazakh  soldiers  in  the 
box  car  of  a  railway  train  and 
gave  birth  there.  It  took  18 
months  before  she  found  her 
husband  in  Vladivostok  and 
they  set  out  for  Shanghai, 
Cairo  and  eventually  Paris. 

There  the  little  girl  at  four 
and  a  half  began  dancing 
classes  with  the  great 
Preobrazhenska,  former  pri- 
ma  ballerina  of  the  Maryinsky 
Theatre.  Tamara  actually  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  before  Balanchine 
engaged  hen  first  as  a  tiny  lot 
of  about  five  who  was  given 
the  Polka  solo  at  a  Red  Cross 
Gala  organised  by  Pavlova, 
and  then  at  ten  at  the  Paris 
Optra  in  VEventail  de 
Jeanne,  a  ballet  danced  by 
students.  t 

Toumanova  was  a  hard 
worker.  Her  father  made  her 


study  music,  literature,  hist¬ 
ory  and  maths  for  fear  that  her 
passion  for  dance  would  make 
her  ignorant  of  other  matters. 
He  was  very  much  head  of  the 
close  family,  alihough 
“mama”  Eugenia  Toumanova 
was  the  one  who  became 
famous  as  the  archetypal  bal¬ 
let  mother  —  fiercely  protec¬ 
tive  of  her  daughter's  welfare 
against  any  perceived  slight, 
but  in  private  warning  her  of 
any  faults  in  her  performance. 

When  Balanchine,  after 
only  one  season,  left  the  Bal¬ 
lets  Russes  to  form  his  Ballets 
1933,  Toumanova  went  too. 
She  described  him  later  as  toe 
most  important  influence  and 
guide  in  her  career:  not  a 
Svengali  but  a  guardian  angel 
who  taught  her  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  and  how  io  “be  my 
own  best  self". 


The  move  brought  her  three 
more  creations  in  1933. 
Mozarriana .  Les  Songes  and 
Les  Fastes.  Yet  for  all  her 
precocious  talent  on  stage,  she 
was  glad  before  her  perfor¬ 
mances  to  play  with  a  dolls 
house  or  toy  train  at  toe  home 
of  toe  ballet  critic  Arnold 
Haskell,  a  friend  of  toe  family. 

Balanchine’s  venture  was 
artistically  successful  but  did 
not  make  money:  he  went  off 
to  America  and  Toumanova 
rejoined  toe  Ballets  Russes, 
where  she  began  to  dance  rhe 
standard  repertoire  with  lead¬ 
ing  roles  in  The  Three  Cor¬ 
nered  Hat,  Aurora's  Wedd¬ 
ing.  Cam  aval,  Petrushka.  The 
Firebird,  Les  Svlphides  and  Le 
spectre  de  la  rose  among 
others.  Her  Giselle  was  espe 
dally  admired  by  many  com¬ 
mentators.  David  Lichine. 


teacon  of  Canterbury 
«v  John  Pritchard.  Warden 
Theological  College.  Cran- 
HalL  St  John's  College, 
sitv  of  Durham,  diocese  of 
m,'  is  to  be  Archdeacon  of 
bury.  He  succeeds  the  Ven- 
Michad  Till,  now  Dean  of 
sster. 

appointments 
ev  Christopher  Andrews, 
Alnwick  (Newcastle)^  to  be 
Grantham  Team  Ministry 
n).  _ 

■v  Lionel  Atherton.  Team 
Alston  (Newcastle!:  to  be 
St  Peter.  Chorley 
wm). 

lev  Thomas  Barnfamer. 

in- to  toe  Forces  (Army):  to 

r,Heybridge.StAndreww 

rd.  St  Giles  (Chelmsford), 
v  Kathleen  Bafte.  Assistant 
(NSM).  the  parish  church 
abrieL  Heal  on  (Newcastle): 
Lsstsiant  Curate  (NSMJ.  M 
WHfoxdHiU  (Southwell). 
Michael  Bever.  Vicar.  St 
locking.  Braintree  (Chelms- 
Q  be  Priest-in-charge.  AH 
Odiham  (Winchester). 


Church  news 


The  Rev  Brian  Blackshaw,  Assis¬ 
tant  Priest.  St  Anselm.  Hatch  End 
(London):  to  be  Vicar.  Cheshunt  (St 
Albans). 

The  Rev  Canon  Leslie  Brooks. 
Vicar.  Carle!  on  and  East 
Hardwick-'  to  be  an  Assistant 
Priest,  w  permission  to  officiate  in 
Ripponden  w  Rishwor*  and 
Barkisland  w  West  Scammonden 


Clark.  Rector. 
j]and  (Norwich): 
ited  benefice  of 
dale  w  Fbrest 
ility  w  Eggleston 

ker.  Team  Vicar, 
» St  Crux  (Ycty 


Uraig-Wild.  Vicar. 
elKjwn  (Sheffield): 
MaiyS.  Mirfield 

lunningion.  Vicar. 
Ministry:  to  be 
Lyng.  Sparham. 


Elsmg  and  Bylaugh,  and  Priest-in- 
charge.  Foxley  and  Bawdeswell 
(Norwich). 

The  Rev  John  Denny:  to  be  Rector 
of  the  new  benefice  of  Barney, 
Fulmodeston  w  Croxion. 
Hindringham.  Thursford.  Greal 
and  Little  Snoring  w  kenlestone 
and  Penslhorpe  (Norwich).  He  was 
formerly  Priest-in-charge  of  these 
parishes. 

The  Rev  Christine  Garrard.  .Assis¬ 
tant  Priest.  All  Saints'.  Kesgrave: 
to  be  Vicar.  All  Hallows'.  Ipswich 
(St  Edmundsbury  and  Ipswich). 
The  Res'  Joints  Gosling.  NSM. 
Victoria  Docks.  St  Luke  iChelms- 
fcrrrf):  to  be  Hon  Curate. 
Great  Mongcham  w  Ripple  and 
Sutton  hy  Dover  and  Norrh- 
hnume.  Betteshanger  w  Ham 
(Canterbuiy). 

The  Rev  Denys  Gower.  Priest-in- 
charge.  Waieringbury  w’Teston 
and  West  Farleigh:  to  be  Rector  of 
that  benefice  (Rochesterl. 

The  Rev  Judith  Hampson,  Curalu, 
Alnwick:  to  he  Vicar,  Allendale 


w  Whitfield  and  N  inebanks 
(Newcastle). 

The  Rev  Sonia  Hall.  NSM.  diocese 
Oxford:  to  be  Assistant  Curate 
(half -rime).  Buckland  St  Mary  the 
Virgin.  Lirtleworth  and  Pusey 
(Oxford). 

Resignations  and  retirements 
Canon  Joan  Collinson.  Team 
Vicar.  Epiphany  Team  Ministry, 
in  charge  of  St  Hugh,  and  Assis¬ 
tant  Diocesan  Director  of 
Ordinands  (Newcastle):  retired 
May  o. 

The  Rev  Peter  Dunlop.  Vicar.  St 
Peier.  Monks  talon  (Newcastle): 
retired  February  29 

Canon  Walter  Goundry.  Vicar.  Si 
Batholomevv,  Benton  (Newcastle): 
retired  February  ft. 

The  Rev  Michael  Johnson.  Chap¬ 
lain.  Pilgrim  Hospital.  Boston 
(Lincoln):  resigned  May  I. 

The  Rev  Philip  Knights,  Team 
Vicar,  Cowley  Team  Ministry  (Ox¬ 
ford):  resigned  April  30. 

The  Rev  Colin  Scon,  Vicar. 
Lonehoughton  w  Boulmer  and 
Hcniick  (Newcasdel:  retired 
.April  30. 


Massine  (notably  Symphonie 
Fantastique )  and  Igor 
Schwezoff  all  made  roles  for 
her  and  Balanchine  returned 
in  1941  to  creme  Balustrade  for 
her. 

Toumanova  also  starred  on 
Broadway  in  Stars  In  Your 
Eyes  (1939)  and  in  1943  made 
her  first  film.  Days  Of  Glory, 
with  Gregory  Peck  (this  was 
also  his  first  film).  She  mar¬ 
ried  irs  urirer  and  producer. 
Casey  Robinson,  and  there¬ 
after  pursued  a  less  structured 
stage  career  of  guest  engage¬ 
ments  with  American  Ballet 
Theatre,  the  Paris  Opera  Bal¬ 
let,  the  Grand  Ballet  du  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Cuevas.  La  Seala  and 
London  Festival  Ballet. 

Her  most  important  new 
roles  during  this  time  were  in 
Paris,  where  Balanchine  re¬ 
vived  Le  Baiser  de  la  fie  for 
her  and  used  her  amazing 
slow  balances  in  creating  Le 
Palais  de  crystal  (later  called 
Symphony  in  Q  in  1947.  Jean 
Cocteau  and  Serge  Lifar  made 
toe  title  part  in  Phedre  for  her 
in  1950. 

She  resumed  her  film  career 
in  1953  with  Deep  In  My  Heart 
(opposite  Jose  Ferrer  and 
Merle  Oberon)  and  Tonight 
We  Sing  in  which  she  played 
Pavlova:  then  Gene  KeUy's 
Invitation  to  the  Dance  (1954). 
Hitchcock’s  Torn  Curtain 
(1966)  and  Billy  Wilder's  The 
Private  Life  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  (1970). 

On  stage,  sadly,  her  danc¬ 
ing  dwindled  away  in  a  series 
of  drab  concert  tours  with  an 
able  but  unexciting  partner. 
These  displayed  her  virtuosity 
and  glamour  but  scarcely  the 
artistry  of  her  early  years. 

Toumanova  led  a  quiet  and 
secluded  private  life.  Her  mar¬ 
riage.  which  was  childless, 
ended  in  divorce  after  about 
ten  years.  Her  father  died  in 
toe  1960s  and  her  final  years 
were  spent  with  her  mother 
until  toe  latter's  recent  death. 
She  had  been  iU  for  some  time 
and  the  end  came  when  she 
decided  to  discontinue  her 
dialysis  treatment 


Lieutenant-Commander 
Geoffrey  Hodges,  GM, 
specialist  in  mine 
disposal  died  on  May  6 
aged  87.  He  was  born  on 
September  8, 1908. 

IN  THE  early  years  of  toe 
Second  World  War  Geoffrey 
Hodges  was  a  member  of  the 
“suicide  squad",  a  group  of 
only  about  a  dozen  men  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  skill  of 
deactivating  mines.  The  Ad¬ 
miralty  urgently  needed  to 
learn  about  the  different  types 
of  mine  that  toe  enemy  was 
employing  and  whenever  an 
unexploded  mine  was  found. 
Hodges  and  his  colleagues  at 
HMS  Vernon.  Portsmouth, 
would  be  sent  out  to  try  to 
recover  it  with  firing  mecha¬ 
nism  undamaged. 

In  his  book  Of  Mines  and 
Men,  Hodges  described  this 
perilous  task,  undertaken  in 
icy  seas  with  water  lapping 
over  the  tops  of  his  waders  and 
his  hands  almost  too  frozen  to 
handle  the  fuse.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  severely  wounded 
by  an  unexploded  landmine 
dropped  in  Richmond.  He 
often  came  within  a  hair¬ 
breadth  of  his  life  and  in  1941 
he  was  awarded  the  George 
Medal  for  "courage  and  un¬ 
daunted  devotion  to  duty”. 

After  one  particularly 
plucky  performance  he  should 
have  been  awarded  toe  DSO. 
In  the  bitter  winter  of  1940  he 
was  sent  to  a  mine  which  had 
been  washed  up  on  toe  shores 
of  Whitstable.  It  was  so  cold 
that  the  sea  had  iced  along  the 
shoreline  and  Hodges  and  his 
chief  petty  officer  had  to  wade 
through  frozen  spindrift  to 
reach  the  mine,  ft  took  three 
visits  before  toe  fuse  mu  Id  be 
dismantled  and  toe  mine,  now 
rendered  safe,  could  be  re¬ 
turned  to  HMS  Vernon  for 
inspection.  However,  when 
the  report  of  his  heroic  task 
was  made  Hodges  was  catch¬ 
ing  up  on  a  bit  of  much-needed 
sleep  and.  because  he  was 
unable  to  tell  his  part  in  toe 
story,  the  two  officers  of  his 
support  party  were  awarded 
the  DSO,  while  he  was  not.  HP 
never  quite  got  over  the  injus¬ 


tice  of  this,  though  at  die  time 
he  comforted  himself  by 
proudly  showing  the  mine, 
now  loaded  onto  toe  back  of  a 
lorry,  to  his  mother. 

Before  the  war.  Geoffrey 
Ambrose  Hodges,  a  Wyke¬ 
hamist  himself,  worked  as  a 
physical  training  master  and 
secretary  to  the  headmaster  at 
Winchester  College.  He  was  a 
fine  athlete  and  cricketer  but 
his  special  interest  was  in 
remedial  work.  Coaching  pu¬ 
pils  initially  completely  unin¬ 
terested  in  physical  activity,  he 
would  turn  out  accomplished 
athletes. 

Hodges  joined  the  Royal 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  at 


the  beginning  of  1939  and  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant.  He 
never  rose  above  this  rank 
during  the  entire  time  that  he 
served,  largely  perhaps 
because  his  invaluable  exper¬ 
tise  in  mine-disposal  and 
minelaying  rendered  him 
more  useful  “at  the  sharp 
end",  as  he  used  to  put  it,  than 
in  any  more  exalted  position. 
Indeed,  when  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  Admiral  Bertram  Ram¬ 
say’s  staff  at  Southwick  House 
in  toe  run-up  to  D-Day  and 
Operation  Overlord,  his  im¬ 
mediate  superior,  toe  mining 
and  minesweeping  command¬ 
er.  had  never  been  to  sea 
during  hostilities. 

His  sea  appointment  had 
come  through  during  toe  early 
years  of  the  war.  He  spent  a 


time  in  HMS  Teviot  Bank  as 
mining  officer  before  becom¬ 
ing  torpedo  lieutenant  on 
HMS  AbdieL  one  of  a  new 
dass  of  specialised  fast  mine¬ 
layers  with  the  ability  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  36  knots 
over  a  lengthy  period  and  thus 
to  reach  further  into  enemy 
waters  than  had  previously 
been  believed  possible. 

Of  the  four  ships  in  this 
class,  two  were  sunk  early  on. 
HMS  AbdieL  after  many  haz¬ 
ardous  months  minelaying 
and  ferrying  troops  in"  the 
Mediterranean  and  .Middle 
East,  was  sent  to  take  part  in 
the  capture  of  Taranto.  There, 
in  toe  harbour,  she  too  struck 
a  mine  and,  breaking  up.  she 
was  sunk  in  less  than  a  minute 
and  a  half.  A  third  of  the  ship’s 
company  was  lost,  and  a 
quarter  of  toe  soldiers  on 
board.  Hodges  was  left  men¬ 
tally  scarred  by  the  experi¬ 
ence.  But  he  was  mentioned  in 
dispatches  for  his  contribution 
during  this  commission. 

His  appointment  to  South¬ 
wick  House  followed,  but 
when,  after  D-Day.  the  staff 
transferred  to  France,  Hodges 
was  posted  to  toe  last  remain¬ 
ing  fast  minelayer,  HMS 
Apollo,  where  he  served  two 
final  commissions.  The  first 
was  to  Russia,  where  he  layed 
deep  minefields  to  protect 
convoys  from  submarine  at¬ 
tack.  The  second  was  to  re¬ 
store  Crown  Prince  Olaf  of 
Norway  to  his  country  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Hodges  met 
with  a  rapturous  welcome, 
and  received  many  kisses  on 
his  neat  red  beard  from  enthu¬ 
siastic  Norwegian  women. 

At  the  end  of  toe  war 
Hodges,  with  the  retiring  rank 
of  lieutenant-commander,  re¬ 
turned  to  Winchester  College, 
retiring  only  in  1968.  He  had 
for  many  years  been  a  prison 
visitor  and  immediately  took 
up  the  post  of  organising  tutor 
at  Winchester  prison.  It  was 
only  in  1993  that  he  sat  down 
to  look  at  the  detailed  diary  he 
had  kept  throughout  the  war 
and  turned  them  into  his 
memoir  Of  Mines  and  Men. 

His  wife  Evelyn  died  in  1991. 
He  is  survived  by  a  son. 


Heavy  Attack  on  Manchester 

A  heavy  raid  was  made  on  Manchester 
on  Sunday  night,  when  thousands  of 
incendiary  bombs  and  many  tons  of 
high-explosive  were  dropped  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  Present  reports  indicate  that  fatal 
casualties  are  believed  not  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  heavy,  considering  toe  fierceness 
with  which  the  town  was  bombarded. 
Once  again  churches,  hospitals  and  the 
homes  of  the  people  were  among  the 
buildings  damaged.  One  of  the  worst 
incidents  occurred  at  a  nurses’  home, 
which  was  wrecked  by  a  heavy  bomb. 
Rescue  work  was  still  going  on  yesterday 
and  one  of  the  workers  said  that  it  was 
known  that  at  least  two  of  the  people 
underneath  were  alive  because  some  of 
the  men  had  spoken  to  them  and  had 
heard  their  faint  reply.  By  dawn  five 
bodies  had  been  recovered,  and  a  few 
hours  later,  after  some  soldiers  and  an 
airman,  together  with  civil  defence 
workers,  had  dug  and  tom  their  way 
through  the  heap  of  rubble,  a  doctor 
from  the  hospital  was  able  to  crawl 
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June  3, 1941 


It  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  London 
w as  not  by  any  means  the  only  target 
i in  the  Blitz 


through  an  opening  where  it  was  found 
that  one  nurse  was  trapped  by  her  arm. 
With  the  light  of  miners’  lamps  he 
administered  an  anaesthetic  on  the 
severely  injured  young  woman  and 
amputated  her  armon  the  spot.  Soon 
afterwards  she  was  got  out.  but  the 
shock  and  her  injuries  proved  too  much, 
and  she  died  within  a  few  minutes. 
Another  nurse  was  extricated  after  being 
buried  for  nearly  12  hours.  She  is- a  first- 
year  probationer  at  the  hospital  and  her 
honje  is  at  St  Asaph.  She  was  uncon¬ 


scious  when  rescued,  and  the  matron 
told  a  reporter  that  she  would  have  an 
immediate  blood  transfusion.  “She  is 
suffering  badly  from  shock,  the  effect  of 
many  hours’  buried  under  the  heavy 
debris,  and  from  cuts  and  bruises,"  the 
matron  added.  Four  of  the  missing  are 
young  nurses  who  entered  the  hospital 
lor  preliminary  training  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  hospital  to  which  the  home  is 
attached  was  not  damaged,  and  there 
were  no  casualties  among  patients.  Two 
other  hospitals  received  damage 
through  fire  or  explosive  bombs,  but 
fortunately  the  patients  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  safety.  Five  wardens  were 
killed  on  patrol  and  a  curate  was  killed 
while  on  shelter  duty  outside  his  church. 

Belfast  City  Hall  was  damaged  in  a 
recent  air  raid.  Fire  bombs  fell  on  the 
roof  over  the  ballroom,  and  though  the 
roof  was  damaged  and  some  portraits  in 
the  ballroom  were  destroyed,  good  work 
by  firefighters  saved  the  main  structure. 
Thirty  Belfast  churches  have  been 
wrecked  or  damaged. 
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Minister  resigns  over  love  affair 


■  A  junior  Tiny  minister  was  forced  to  resign  over  allegations 

that  he  was  having  an  extramarital  afeirr’  — - - - - 

The  abrupt  departure  of  Rod  Richards,  a  minister  in  the 
Welsh  Office,  immediately  reopened  allegations  of  sleaze  in 
Tory  ranks  -which  the  party  has  tried  hard  to  dispel  over  the 
past  few  months.  Since  a  series  of  private-life  scandals  it  has 
been  a  dear  if  unwritten  rule"  that  members  of  the  Government 
caught  out  in  this  way  must  go  immediately . Page  1 

Mobile  phones  ‘carry  cancer  risk’ 

■  Five  million  people  in  Britain  could  be  at  risk  from 

developing  cancer  or  asthma  by  using  mobile  phones.  Some 
scientists  believe  the  threat  is  so  great  that  they  have  stopped 
using  the  phones.  It  is  feared  that  the  microwaves  transmitted 
by  mobile  phones  could  be  damaging  brain  cells . Page  1 


Preview:  Unprecedented  access  ro 
preparations  for  a  shuttle  mission 
in  Astronauts  {Channel  -4.  9pm). 
Review:  Lynne  Truss  on  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  having  a  sweet  tooth  in  the 
rainforest . . . Page  47 


French  beef  doubts 

France  may  withdraw  its  support 
for  an  easing  of  the  ban  on  British 
beef  at.  today's  meeting  of  farm 
ministers.  The  move  comes  after 
French  scientists  -recommended 
keeping  the  embargo. ..Pages  L,  2 

Millennium  summit 

The  heads  of  Britain’s  top  com¬ 
panies  have  been  summoned  to  a 
meeting  with  Michael  Heseltine 
for  urgent  talks  to  save  the  trou¬ 
bled  millennium  celebrations 
project . -Page  I 

Seven-day  Church 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
called  on  the  Church  of  England 
to  adapt  to  the  commercialisation 
of  Sunday  by  creating  a  seven- 
day-a-week  Church — Page  2 

Hockney  in  print 

After  experiments  with  faxes  and 
photocopiers,  the  ardst.  David 
Hockney  has  been  inspired  by 
ink-jet  printing  technology  to  pro¬ 
duce  radical  new  work'.....  Page  3 

In  the  bunker 

Nuclear  bunkers  that  would  have 
provided  bases  for  regional  gov¬ 
ernments  during"  a  missile  attack 
on  Britain  are  to  become  tourist 
attractions . j _ Page  5 

Robinson  Visit 

Mary  Robinson,  the  Irish'  Presi¬ 
dent  who  is  reckoned  by  her  com¬ 
patriots  to  be  the  world’s  most 
popular  head  of  state,  arrives  in 
Britain  tomorrow  for  her  first 
official  visit.:;. _ Page  6 


Super-secure  prison 

A  super-secure  jail  to  hold  ail 
Britain's  most  dangerous  prison¬ 
ers  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Prison  Service - - Page  S 

Sex  abuse  report 

Boys  were  sexually  abused  when 
a  counrii  put  its  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  policy  for  homosexuals  ahead 
of  protecting  children,  according 
to  the  report  into  one  of  Britain's 
worst  care  scandals . Page  9 

Call  for  burger  ban 

Political  horsetrading  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  right-wing  Israeli  co¬ 
alition  Cabinet  began  with  rel¬ 
igious  parties  demanding  closure 
of  non-kosher  establishments 
such  as  McDonald's Page  ll 

Russia's  Nato  fears 

Yevgeni  Primakov,  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister,  is  expected  to 
denounce  Nato’s  plans  to  extend 
membership  to  Eastern  Europe 
when  he  meets  his  Western  coun¬ 
terparts  this  week . Pap*  12 

Fraud  mars  voting 

As  Albania  voted  in  a  second 
round  of  elections  marred  by  vio¬ 
lence  and  fraud.  President  Ber- 
isha  admitted  there  had  been 
irregularities . ....  Page  13 

North  sabotage 

Oliver  North  returned  to  haunt 
the  Republican  establishment  by 
dropping  his  official  neutrality  in 
the  Virginia  Senate  race  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  party's  candidate  a 
week  before  the  primary  Page  14 
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The  RAP's  Red  Arrows  accompany  Concorde  in  a  fly-past  yesterday  to  celebrate  Heathrow  airport’s  fiftieth  anniversary 


Tennis  bails  serve  to  save  mouse 


■  Concern  about  the  welfare  of  Britain’s  smallest  mammal 
has  prompted  naturalists  to  renew  efforts  to  protect  the  elusive 
harvest  mouse.  More  than  11.000  tennis  tolls,  mounted  on 
bamboo  poles,  are  being  made  into  humane  traps  and  sent  to 
members  of  theMammal  Society  to  assess  how  the  tiny  rodents 
are  faring  amid  modem  farming  methods . Page  8 
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THE  TIMES  CROSSWORD  NO  20,184  F^mes  weather  call 


For  Ihe  latest  region  by  region  forecast  24  hours 
a  day.  dal  Offll  500  tallowed  by  die  appropriate 
code 
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NE  England  718 

Cumbna  &  Late  Dctna  _  .  719 
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E  Centra  Scotland . ...  .723 

Gran*»*n  S  E  Highlands ..  .  .  .72* 

NWScotiand  72S 

Ca4hnct£.Ortjv>  L  Shetland  .  726 
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AA  ROAD  WATCH 


ACROSS 

I  They  go  head-over-hecls.  wanting 
glasses  (8). 

5  A  scientist's  innovative  style  (b). 

10  Broadcast  on  the  subject  of  strain 
(51- 

11  Being  quick  to  squeal  about  hoi 
food  (9). 

12  Leaving,  as  one's  tired  out  (9). 

13  Into  Oriental  exercises,  but  some¬ 
what  clumsy  (5), 

14  Argue  like  a  mathematician?  (7). 
16  Such  a  belief  is  held  by  the 

married  {61. 

19  Puff  about  English  authoress  (6). 
21  Underworld  boss,  fellow  to  loathe 
(7). 

23  Crave  a  little  money  to  get  ahead 
(5). 

25  Misleading  one  in  deft  clue 
construction  (9). 


The  solution  of 
Saturday’s  Prize  Puzzle 
No  20.183  will  appear 
next  Saturday.  The  five 
winners  wQl  receive  a 
bottle  of  Abeiionr  single  - 
highland  malt  whisky.  _ 


27  The  ending  of  a  quarrel  (9). 

28  Criticise  waders  (5). 

29  Resent  breaking  of  records  (6). 

30  Stayed  in  custody  (8). 

DOWN 

1  Reduce  volume  of  refuse  (4.4). 

2  Totally  exploits  fish  in  the  drink 
(4-5). 

i  A  better  bed  (51. 

4  It's  ever  on  the  move,  being  fidgety 
(7). 

6  Promptitude  in  installing  listening 
equipment  around  bars  (9). 

7  To  tear  into  the  heartless  is  just 
foolishness  (5). 

5  Cancel  GeordiCs  pass?  (6). 

9  Fish  requiring  urgent  treatment 

(6). 

15  Look  daggers  about  objective 
Welsh  leader  pi- 

17  The  curmudgeon  fell  over  a  stone 
(91 

18  Truly  conned,  (hough  far  from  ill- 
informed  14-4). 

20  A  person  putting  up  with  others 

(6). 

21  Beasts  holding  police  officers? 
Th3t  settles  it!  (7). 

22  Soporific  work  - 1  scoffed  (bt. 

24  Bird  we  finally  notice  round  river? 

F' 

26  Children  matter  (5). 


For  the  latest  AA  Wwai.-jp’-i  i-tenr-aicm. 
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Wert  Country  735 
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HIGHEST  &  LOWEST 


Yesterday-  Highest  day  temp-  Gave-se^d  Km 
20C  iGBFi:  ware st  day  mac  2aot  '.Vraih 


S0C  (CBhi:  were st  day  max:  Cjpc  '.Vreth 
HuyJand  1 1C  iSTF):  taghost  rainiall  Ixc-ma 
Ncrth  Hortahro  0  7i_-  Mjhes:  sunsh*». 
Hur.starr.3n  !£► r 
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ARTS 


FEATURES 


SPORT: 


Lighting  the  torch 

The  power  to  amaze,  entertain  and 
inspire  still  lies  as  much  in  partici¬ 
pation  as  personal  victory,  and  in 
our  varying  ways  we  can  all  take 
pari-  Let  the  games  begin  -  Page  21 

To  a  habitable  habitat 

The  world  is  not  looking  for  a 
packaged  UN  declaration,  but  for 
fresh  ideas  on  how  dries  can  re¬ 
main  habitable,  safe  and  dynamic 
in  the  future . Page  21 

Sleaze,  continued 

Hard-working,  middle-aged  men. 
too  often  away  from  their  homes, 
are  subject  to  temptation.  And  am¬ 
bitious  politicians  have  a  sex  drive 
that  is  quite  disproportionate  to 
their  sex  appeal . Page  21 


Rescue  mission:  One  of  Britain’s 
biggest  accountancy  practices  is  to 
start  salvage  work  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Facia  retail  group,  which 
collapsed  at  the  weekend .  Page  48 

Buried  hatchet  The  Woolwich. 
Britain's  third  largest  building  so¬ 
ciety.  will  soon  announce  a  finan¬ 
cial  settlement  with  Peter  Robin¬ 
son.  the  chief  executive  sacked  in 
April,  clearing  the  way  for  possible 
takeover  talks  with  rite  Prudential 
group .... . . PSage  48 

Fresh  hostilities:  The  City  is  ex¬ 
pecting  another  outbreak  of  take¬ 
over  wars  among  the  privatised 
utilities  this  week,  with  an  expected 
higher  bid  from  Scottish  Power  for 
Southern  Water,  exceeding  the  EI.6 
billion  offer  from  another  utility 
already  tabled . . Page  48 


Times  Two  Crossword  page  48 


What  Is  art:  Is  it  rime  to  overhaul 
the  annual  Royal  Academy  Sum¬ 
mer  Exhibition?  Or  is  it  a  venerable 
institution  that  should  be  left  just 
the  way  it  is? . Page  18 


Laughing  like  mad:  Jokes  about 
animals,  gays  in  the  military,  and 
mad  cow  disease  dominated  the 
Kilkenny  Comedy  Festival  in  Ire¬ 
land  at  the  weekend . Page  18 


The  lowdown  on  high  society:  Day 

One  of  our  guide  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  face  of  high  society  in  the 
Nineties . Page  15 

The  curse  of  Alzheimer's:  a  special 
report  on  the  effects  on  families  of 
a  devasring  and  little-understood 
illness . . . Page  17 


MINOANDilATrER 


Theatre  discovery:  Da  rag  h  Car- 
ville’s  Language  Roulette,  on  at  the 
Old  Museum  Arts  Centre  in  Bel¬ 
fast,  reveals  that  another  promis¬ 
ing  playwright  is  bom . Page  18 


Passe  pop:  The  Cure  came  to  Earls 
Court  at  the  weekend  to  wow  their 
legions  of  fans,  but  David  Sinclair, 
for  one,  was  left  disappointed  by 
Robert  Smith's  team — . Page  19 


Going  for  gold:  As  science  is  hand¬ 
ed  tens  of  millions  of  pounds  for 
public  relations,  basic  research 
is  being  starved,  reports  Nigel 
Hawkes . Page  16 

Paradox  puss:  Anjana  Ahuja  re¬ 
ports  on  research  which  has 
brought  to  life  a  popular  thought- 
experiment  known  as  Schroding- 
er'seat . . . Page  16 


'£> ^  ;TQMQIffiOWv7: 

IN  THE  TIMES 


■  EXHIBITION 
The  haunting  images 
of  Alberto  Giacometti 
come  to  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery 


■  PARTING  SHOTS 
Whenjnega-rich 
couples  like  the  Flicks 
divorce,  fortunes  are 
at  stake 
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FORECAST 


□  General:  England  and  Wales  will 
start  mostly  dry  but  rain,  already  into 
some  western  areas,  will  spread 
steadily  east  during  the  day.  Eastern 
England,  particularly  the  south-east, 
should  be  bright  at  times  with  sunny 
intervals  and  only  small  amounts  ol 
rain.  Some  places  should  remain  dry. 

Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  will 
be  cloudy  with  outbreaks  of  tain, 
heavy  at  times  in  the  west.  Eastern 
Scotland  may  have  a  bright  start. 
During  the  afternoon,  brighter,  show¬ 
ery  weather  will  spread  into  Northern 
Ireland  and  later  western  Scotland. 
Northern  areas  win  become  windy. 

□  London,  S  E  England,  E  Anglia, 
Central  S  England,  E  Midlands,  E 
England,  Channel  Isles:  bright 
intervals,  perhaps  a  shower  later. 
Wind  south  or  southwest,  light, 
increasing  moderate  Max  19C  (66F). 

□  W  Midlands,  Central  N  England. 
N  E  England:  bught  start,  clouds 
increasing  with  paichy  rain  Wind 
south  or  southwest,  moderate  Max 
1 7C  (63F| 


□  SW  England,  5  Wales.  N  Wales, 
N  W  England,  Lake  District  Bor¬ 
ders,  Edinburgh  ft  Dundee,  S  W 
Scotland,  Glasgow,  Central  High¬ 
lands:  clouds  thickening  with  out¬ 
breaks  ol  rain,  but  becoming  drier 
later.  Wind  south  to  southwesterly, 
moderate  to  fresh  Max  15C  (59F) 

□  Isle  of  Man,  Argyll,  N  W  Scot¬ 
land,  N  Ireland:  rain,  heavy  at  limes, 
becoming  brighter  later  with  blustery 
showers.  Wind  south,  becoming 
southwest,  fresh  or  strong,  perhaps 
gate  Max  14C  (57 F). 

□  Aberdeen,  Moray  Firth,  N  E 
Scotland,  Orkney:  bright  start  but 
ram  spreading  from  the  wesi.  Wind 
southeast,  becoming  southwest, 
fresh  or  strong.  Max  14C  (57F). 

□  Shetland:  sunny  intervals  at  first, 
rain  later.  Wind  southeast,  becoming 
south.  fresh  or  strong,  perhaps  qale. 
Max  t3C  155F). 

□  Outlook:  many  parts,  away  from 
the  north-west,  will  become  warm  and 
sunny 

□  Pollen  forecast:  low  in  all  areas 


AROUND  BRITAIN  YESTERDAY 
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Motor  racing:  Michael  Schu¬ 
macher  won  the  Spanish  Grand 
Prix  in  Barcelona  after  Damon  Hill 
slid  out  of  the  rain-hit  race.  Jean 
Alesi  was  second.  Jacques  V’ille- 
neuve.  third . - . Page  25 

Football:  Niall  Quinn  marked  his 
first  game  as  captain  by  scoring  the 
late  goal  that  brought  Ireland  a  2-2 
draw  with  Croatia  at  Lansdowne 
Road . . Page  36 

Cricket  England  call  on  three  un¬ 
capped  players  in  The  13  for  the  first 
Test  match  against  India  at  Edg- 
basrort.  starring  on  Thursday:  Ron¬ 
nie  Irani,  Alan  Muilally  and  Min 
Patel _ _ Page  27 

Tennis:  Monica  Seles  overcame  a 
psychological  barrier  at  the  French 
Open  by  beating  Magdalena 
Maleeva,  her  opponent  at  the  time 
of  her  court-side  attack  in  1993  at  , 
Hamburg . . Page  27 

Goth  Frank  Nobilo,  of  New  Zea¬ 
land.  with  a  final  round  of  64.  won 
the  Deutsche  Bank  Open  by  one 
stroke  from  Colin  Montgomerie,  of 

Scotland _ Page  26 

Racing:  The  British  hope  Polaris 
Flight  was  beaten  by  a  short  head 
by  Ragmar.  of  France,  in  a  thrilling 
finish  to  the  French  Derby  Page  35 


COLUMNS 


PETER  RIDDELL 

Kenneth  Clarke  is  now  a  hate  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  Eun>sceptic  Right.  Not 
only  is  he  no  longer  mentioned  as  a 
possible  parrr  leader  but  his  ene¬ 
mies  would  like  to  force  him  out  of 
office.  Perhaps  he  should  compare 
notes  with  Gordon  Brown,  who 
has  also  faced  internal  criticism 
for  presenting  uncomfortable  home 
truths . Page  20 

MATTHEW  PARRIS 

Pity  the  Bishop  of  Derby.  He  keeps 
sending  candidates  for  the  job  and 
the  three  villages  keep  failing  to 
agree  on  one.  Many  are  sent  but 
none  are  chosen . Page  20 


OBITUARIES 


ivan  Sutton,  musical  impresario; 
Ivor  Mills.  ITN  newscaster;  Ta¬ 
mara  Toumanova,  ballerina  and 
film  actress . Page  23 


LETTERS 


LfK  action  on  beef  ban:  penal  re¬ 
form:  Great  Wall  myth . Page  21 


THEPAPERS 


LQTTERYN6Mte3& 

24,35.36, 37, 39. 45.  Bonus  20.  Two 
winners  will  receive  E5.828,6GS 
each;  16  people  win  £224.177  for  five 
numbers  plus  the  bonus;  757  win 
£2.961  for  five  numbers;  and  the 
four-number  prize  is  El II. 


The  first  elections  in  the  Czech 
Republic  —  after  its  separation 
from  Slovakia  —  have  confirmed 
the  solid  development  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  which  has  steered  the  Czechs 
dextrously  downa  liberal-conserva¬ 
tive  path  —  ABC ,  Madrid 
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